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Preface 


Whether we judge the intensity of a devotee’s love for God by the frantic 
outbursts of emotion that reveal the inner working of his heart; whetlier 
we measure him by the range and depth of his spiritual realisation and 
the height of bliss perpetually experienced by him ; or, whether we apply to 
him the test of shaping the minds and moulding the lives of his associates 
and followers by the magnetic influence of his personality, Sri Caitanya 
stands out as the brightest luminary of divine love on the spiritual firma¬ 
ment of the world. His bountiful distribution of the nectar of divine love 
to the rich and the poor, the young and the old, the good and the wicked, 
regardless of any barriers of caste and creed; his congregational chantings 
of the 1 ame of Lord, in which lakhs and lakhs of men joined at a time; 
his triumphs of love over his enemies; and the chastening effect of the 
mere touch and presence of his personality, which turned the kings and 
the chiefs into ascetics and the crudest and the most hardened of sinners 
into saints, and made even the fiercest of animals dance with the joy of 
divine love, are all unparalleled in history. 

The intensely devotional character of the personality of Sri Caitanya,. 
however, has eclipsed his philosophy. His place has been among the 
devotees and the mystics rather than among the philosophers. But the 
devotional side of his personality itself suggests a corresponding philoso¬ 
phical side of his nature—a definite and perfect sense of Reality, which 
must account for the particular way in which his heart and soul reacted 
to it. It is a mistake to suppose that the predominance of emotions in the 
life of a devotee renders him incapable of serious philosophical thinking. 
On the contrary, his understanding is so developed and purified that his 
grasp of things is more intuitive than ratiocinative and his knowledge of 
reality is more intimate and complete. His emotions are the natural out¬ 
come of his close apprehension of Reality. 

It is not necessary for a devotee, who is in direct and intimate touch 
with reality, to supplement his knowledge by undergoing training in one 
of the accredited schools of learning. But Sri Caitanya had the additional 
advantage of high scholarship, which enabled him to express his thoughts 
with the precision, accuracy and consistency that characterise a system of 
philosophy. It is true that he did not himself write any philosophical 
treatise, but he imparled philosophical teachings to his disciples, whose 
learned works are based on them. 
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THE PHILOSOPHY AND RELIGION OF SrT CAITANYA 


It will be our endeavour in the present work to set forth in a systematic 
manner the philosophical and religious doctrine of §rl Caitanya on the 
basis of his utterances, as contained in his biographies, some of which 
give an elaborate and authoritative account of his teachings to RQpa, 
Sanatana and others, and some of the important works of his followers, 
which were written under his express command and according to the 
guide-lines provided by him. 

The author is fully conscious of his responsibility in formulating the 
philosophy of Sri Caitanya and the necessity of approaching the subject 
with an unbiased mind. The fact that he has sometimes argued as §ri 
Caitanya himself would, in defence of his position, need not suggest that 
he has a sectarian outlook. He has only endeavoured by sympathetic 
understanding to enter deep into the spirit of hfe philosophy and represent 
it as accurately as possible. If he appears at times to own views, which are 
identical with those of l§ri Caitanya, it is only because of the non-sectar¬ 
ian and all-embracing character of his philosophy, which transcends all 
sectarian and mutually conflicting views and reconciles them in a higher 
synthesis. 

The author is grateful to His Divine Grace A.C. Bhaktivedanta Swami 
Prabhupad, the Founder-Acarya of The Internatfonnl Society for Krishna 
Consciousness and the pioneer of what is popularly known as the ‘Hare- 
Krishna-Movement,’ for going through the type-script and promising, 
in token of his deep appreciation of the work, the participation of over 
hundred centres of ISKCON outside India in any scheme for its distri¬ 
bution abroad. 

O.B.L. Kapoor 

Vrindavan 
October 5, 1976. 



CHAPTER I 


♦ 

Pre-Caitanya Vaisnavism 


Early history of Vaisnavism 

It is easy to show that Vaisnavism is at least as old as the Rgveda, The 
essential features of Vaisnavism are the recognition of Visnu as the sole 
God and adoption of Bhakti or emotional service of love and devotion as 
a means of spiritual realization. There are clear indications of Visnu 
worship in the Rgveda^ but Visnu, in the earlier Vedic period, is only 
one of the many gods to whom homage is paid. There are Indra, Varuna 
Agni, Mitra, and a list of others. They are regarded as deities underlying 
the different forces of nature, such as rain, wind, and fire, on which human 
life and prosperity depend. Each one of them is extolled as the greatest 
of all the gods when a hymn of praise is addressed to him. The largest 
number of hymns are, however, addressed to Indra, and there seems no 
doubt that he was universally acclaimed as the king of gods. But the 
philosophic spirit of the time was in search of a supreme, all pervading, 
and eternal Being. Indra did not answer the need, because he was never 
regarded as imperishable. So Visnu, literally meaning the all-pervading 
one, naturally came to be regarded as the greatest of all the gods. He is 
well known for taking three strides, with which he crosses the universe.^ 
The three strides undoubtedly represent Visnu as the moving spirit behind 
the universe, which preserves it by maintaining fixed laws.^ He is, there¬ 
fore, called ritasya garbham or the germ of Rita, the basic law by which 
the whole world is regulated.® In course of time, Indra is completely 
eclipsed by Visnu. The Visnusiiktas show how the greatness of Indra is 
transferred to Visnu. Vi§nu’s abode is regarded as the highest place 
{param pada), in which men seeking after God delight.^ In later Vedic 
literature, Visnu is spoken of as the personification of sacrifice,^ and the 
guardian of diksd or initiation.® Yamunacarya, in his Mahdpunisanirnaya, 
proves that Visnu is the Mahapuru§a of the Furusasukta, which is the 
‘essence of the Vedas.’ 

Scholars generally are of the opinon that in the later Vedic and Brah- 
manic period, Vi§nu’s supremacy over the gods was completely established, 

'Rgveda, r. 22, 17. *ibid, I, 22, 1$, 'ibid, I, 154, 4. 

‘ibid, I, 155, 5. 

^Satupathdhrdhmann, part T, 9, 3, 9, 

^Aitareya Urahmana^ 1,4. 
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but there are some who refuse to admit that this implies the prevalence of 
Vaisnavism during this period. Thus, Dr. Hemchandra Raychaudhuri 
remarks, “Although Visnu came to be looked upon by some as the most 
excellent of the gods, he was even now far from being regarded by any 
section of the Aryan people as the One God.... There is very little inner 
connection between Vedic and Brahmanic Visnu-worship and the Bhakti 
religion we call Vaisnavism. The idea of a God of Grace, the doctrine of 
Bhakti—these are the fundamental tenets of the religion termed Vaisna¬ 
vism. But they are not very conspicuous in Vedic and Brahmariic Visnu- 
worship. Visnu in the Brahmanic texts is more intimately connected with 
Yajana (sacrifice) than with Bhakti or Prasad.*'^ While it may be true that 
Vaisnavism in its present form was not conspicuous in the Vedic age, there 

seems little doubt that the seeds of Vaisnavism were sown at this time. 

• • 

Visnu was not only regarded as the supreme God but as the one God. 
The Vedas unequivocally declare, “There is but one reality, whom the 
wise men call by different names: Agni, Yama, Matarisva.”^ Polytheism by 
this time had developed through henotheism to monotheism and the mono¬ 
theism of the later Vedic period centred around Visnu. Monotheism, or 
belief in one God, who is all powerful and endowed with all the auspicious 
qualities, who can grant all the prayers of the devotee, and upon whom 
they can fully depend, necessarily implied faith or sraddhd, which is the 
first step in bhakti. §raddhd was recognized as the essence of the Vedic 
religion which mainly consisted in sacrifice.^ It was the mother of the 
world of rites, while Manu was its father— sraddhd mdtd manuh pitd.^ The 
essence of the Vedic religion did not lie in rituals, though their importance 
was great. As Dr. B. K. G. Shastri remarks, “It lay in Updsand or Bhajana 
expressed in namaskdra^ vandand^ sevd, arcand and the like, all performed 
m course of or along with stutis or laudatory hymns. Fundamentally it 
was sraddhd which disclosed a genuine spirit of worship in the sacrifice. 
When the votary prostrated himself before the God, sang His greatness 
and glories, consecrated himself to his service, or adored the God with all 
the marks of respect due to him, he certainly breathed an air of religious 
purity. When, as the basis of all this, he put implicit faith in him and threw 
himself on his mercy, he could not but be on a high plane of Spirituality. 
Of course, in the Vedic religion, sraddhd bhakti was in connection 
with the prescribed rituals. All the same they referred to the discharge of 
the worshipper’s duties with a clear head and a clear heart. He placed his 
reliance upon his God and submissively prayed to him to come to his help 
in his difficulties.”® Dr. Seal also remarks, “The Vedic hymns are replete 

^Hemchandra Raychaudhuri, The Early History of Vai^nava Sect, pp. 17-18, 

^Bgveda, 1,164,46. 

■ibid, X, 151. 

*Sdmaveda, I, 1, 9. 

*B. K. G. Shastri, The Bhakti Cult in Ancient India, pp. 3-4. 
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with sentiments of piety and reverence (bhakti and sraddha) in the worship 
of the gods .... The Updsand Kdndds of Aranyakas and Upanisads lay the 
foundations of the Bhakti Mdrga^ way of Devotion or faith.”^ The hymns 
addressed to Varuna are particularly replete with devotional sentiments. 
Referring to this deity Dr. Keith says, “The simple worship of that deity 
with its consciousness of sin and trust in the divine forgiveness is doubtless 
one of the first roots of Bliakti.^^^ 

Dr. Shastri thinks that it was under the wholesome influence of sraddhd- 
bhakti that the Vedic religion progressed from polytheism to monotheism, 
for bhakti essentially stands for a broad, comprehensive faith in one who 
is adored.^ To our mind, belief in one God and Bhakti imply each other. 
To argue for the one is to argue for the other. Belief in one God automa¬ 
tically brings about the devotional attitude of respectful dependence upon 
Him, while Sraddha or Bhakti necessarily enlarges our conception of 
Divinity. The more Sraddha develops, the greater are the demands made 
upon, the greatness and benevolence of the god of worship, who gradually 
comes to be regarded as the greatest. Exclusive devotion to a God gives 
rise to our belief in Him as the One God without a second. At the same 
time, belief in One God gives rise to the attitude of exclusive dependence 
upon Him. Prof. Garbe, in his translation of the Bhagavadgftd, remarks 
that a monotheistic religion in which the object of worship is looked upon 
as a kindly deity naturally begets the feeling of Bhakti in the hearts of 
devotees.* 

The Bhakti religion, also called the Bhagavata-satvata, Ekantika or Pan- 
caratra religion, first appears in a distinct form in the Narayaniya section 
of Santiparva and the Visnopakhyana of the Bhlsmaparva of the Mahd- 
bhdrata. It is declared to have been first taught by Krsna-Vasudeva to 
Arjuna before the commencement of the Kuru-Pandava war. Its origin 
from Krsna-Vasudeva is further confirmed by the name Satvata® religion 
applied to it, since Satvata was another name of the Vrsni race to which 
Krsna-Vasudeva belonged.® The followers of this religion were, for the 
same reason, called Satvatas. 

Bhandarkar thinks that Vasudeva and Krsna were originally two distinct 
persons. Vasudeva was the name of the Satvata prince already referred to, 
while Krsna was the name of an ancient holy seer, who, later on, came to 
be identified with Vasudeva.® But Keith’ and Raychaudhurl,® think that it 
is impossible to justify this view in the face of all the different available 
evidences, Hindu, Buddhist and Greek. In Patanjali’s Mahdbhd^ya 

‘Seal, Comparative Studies in Vaisnavism and Christianity^ p. 5. 

^Journal of Royal Asiatic Society^ 1915, p. 834. 

•ibid, p. 9. •pp. 29 ff. *Mahdbharata, Xfl, 335, 19. 

*\My,ir)i\i\rktir, Vtdpmvism, ^^aivism and Minor Religious Systems^ pp, 

’'Journal iff Royal Asicatic Society of Great Britain^ p. 840. 

•ibid. p. 36. 
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(commentary on the SQtras of Pacini), the slayer of Kahsa is referred to 
as Vasudeva at one place and Kr§^a at another. Bhandarkar argues that 
in Kielhorn’s edition of the Mahdbhasya, which is more accurate than the 
Benaras edition, “Vasudeva is used four times and Kr§oa only once.”^ 
Raychaudhuri replies to this: “From no manuscript is the name Krsna 
entirely absent. The frequency of the name ‘Vasudeva’ may be due to the 
fact, which he himself proved, that it was the proper name, while ‘Kf§na’ 
was the Gotra name.”^ Further, the name Krsna, as the son of Devaki and 
the pupil of Ghora Angiras, occurs in the Chandogya Upanisad, and, as 
Raychaudhuri points out, “here Krsna learns the same doctrines— tapo- 
ddnamdrjjanam ahimsd satyavacanam—^hAoh Vasudeva teaches in the 
Gita.^”^ 

In his own time, Vasudeva-Krsna, the founder of the Bhagavata religion, 
is identified with Bhagavata Himself. Bhagavata represents the Satvatas 
as practising the devotional worship of the Supreme God Vasudeva, and 
Vasudeva is no other than Visnu. It may here be noted that the process of 
Visnu’s gradual rise in divinity, which started in the Vedic period, conti¬ 
nues till it is completed in every respect in the Pauranic period. The 
Pauranic literature is full of stories of Visnu’s ascendency as the supreme 
God. There are stories of Indra being defeated by Visnu and deprived by 
him of all the good things he possessed. Prominent among these is the 
story of Visnu’s winning over §n or Laksmi,the goddess of fortune, from 
Indra. When the supremacy of Visnu is thus fully established. He is iden¬ 
tified with Vasudeva-Krsna, as is manifested from numerous evidences in the 
Mahdbhdrata.^ The identification is philosophically justified, since Wisnu’ 
and ‘Vasudeva’ are very much similar in meaning. We have already noted 
that Visnu means that which pervades the whole universe. The meaning 
of Vasudeva is thus explained in the Mahdbhdrata: 

Chddaydmi Jagad visvam bhutvd surya ivdmsubhih 
Sarvabhutddhivasasca Vdsudevdstatohyaham^ 

“Assuming the form of the sun I cover the universe with my rays and, 
because I am the home of all creatures, I am called by the name Vasudeva.” 

The date of Mahdbhdrata, however, is not certain. It can not, there¬ 
fore, help us in assigning any date to the earliest existence of the Bhagavata 
religion. The next dependable source is the epigraphic records. The ins¬ 
criptions found at Ghosundi in Raj put ana and at Besnagar^ show that 
Bhagavatas were the worshippers of Vasudeva and that the Bhagavata 
religion prevailed in the northern part of India and was adopted even by 
the Greeks® in the earlier part of the second century bc. 

^Vai§namm etc. p., 10. *ibid, p. 37. ’XVI, 1-2. *ibid, p. 39, 

•Chapters 65 and 66 of the Bhismaparva and Chapter 43 of Sdntiparva, 
^Mahdbhdrata, XII, 348. 6-8. 

^Bhandarkar, op. cit., p. 3. 

•ibid. 
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A reference to Vasudeva is found in Panini, IV, 3,98. Commenting upon 
this Sutra, Patanjali states Vasudeva is the name of the ‘worshipful’ or 
God. Bohtlingk, Macdonell,^ Keith and many other western scholars place 
P^ini in the fourth century bc. Bhandarkar thinks that Panini must have 
flourished in the seventh century bc. or earlier still. Dr. Raychaudhuri 
considers at length the possible evidences that are available and concludes 
that Panini “in all probability lived after the Persian conquest of Gandhara 
in the later half of the sixth century bc. With a date in the fifth century 
BC all the evidence accomodates itself.”^ It is, therefore, certain that the 
Bhagavata religion is at least older than the fifth century bc. 

An important landmark in the development of the Bhagavata religion is 
the emergence of the Pancaratra system^ with its doctrine of Vyuhas, 
which, according to Bhandarkar, must have taken place in about the third 
century bc,^ and according to Raychaudhuri, in the first century bc.® 
The Pancaratra literature was generally known as Pancaratra Agama and 
comprised 108 Sarhhitas.® Principal among these are Pauskdra, Vdrdha, 
Brahma, Sdttvata, Jay a, Ahirbudhanya, Paramesvara, Sanatkumdra, Parama, 
Padmodbhava^ Mahendra, Kanva,Padma, and Isxara Sarhhitas, The Bhaga- 
vatas came to regard them as superior to the Vedas in the sense that they 
were the teachings of Vasudeva or N^rayana to Nara and a number of 
teachers such as Sandilya, Prahlada and Sugnva. Like all other philoso¬ 
phical literature of India, the Bhakti philosophy contained in these works 
was, in course of time, reduced into sutra forms in the well known Bhakti 
Sutras of Sandilya and Narada. 

The development of the Bhagavata literature, both in its general or 
Pauranika aspect and technical or Pancaratrika aspect, is intimately con¬ 
nected with the Gupta period. The rulers of the Gupta period were great 
champions of the Bhagavata religion. They called themselves Parama- 
bhagavatas and, due to their efforts, Bhagavatisni spread throughout the 
length and breadth of the Indian sub-continent. 

An important feature of the Vaisnavism of this period is that the doct¬ 
rine of incarnation, which is already fully developed as a logical outcome 
of the doctrine of grace, is emphasised to the extent of eliminating the 
independent worship of the Vyuhas. Visnu is again the supreme God. 

^Sanskrit Literature, p. 17. 

■Raychaudhuri, The Early History of the Vaisnava Sect, pp. 29-30. 

•The Pancaratra system is strongly denounced in some Puranas as non-Vedic, but 
some other Puranas, such as the Mahabharata, the Bhagavata and the Vipiiipurana 
are wholly in favour of it. This may be due to the distinction between Vedic and non- 
Vcd ic Paftcaratra, mentioned by Dr. Majumdar on the basis of Viramitrodaya, a work, 
written in the 17th century (Caitanya: His Life and DoctrinCf p. 27). 

•Bhandflrkar, op. cit., p. 39. 

•Raycliaiidhuri, op. cit., p. 176. 

■ I he number is ut least 224 according to Dr. Otto Schrader. See his introduction to 
Ahirbudhanya Samhita, 
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Though Kr§pa is regarded as identical with Vi§nii, the former is only the 
most perfect incarnation of the latter. Another important feature of the 
Guptan Vai§navism is that the influence of Yoga and Samkhya, which is 
already apparent in the Gita and the Narayaniya, becomes more pro¬ 
nounced. The influence of the Saihkhya doctrine of Purusa and Prakfti is 
noticed in the installation of Laksmi beside Narayana. 

With the fall of the Guptas the Bhagavata religion lost its supremacy in 
northern India. But the centre of gravity shifted to the South, where it 
flourished under the patronage of the Alvaras, the great Tamil saints, 
who mainly preached Krsna worship and Bhakti, Twelve Alvaras are 
mainly mentioned: 

1. Poygai or Poykai Alvar 

2. Bhutattar Alvar 

3. Pey Alvar 

4. Tirumalisai Alvar 

5. Namm-Alvar of Satakopa 

6. Madhurkavi Alvar 

7. Kulasekhar Alvar 

8. Periy-Alvar or Visnucitta 

9. Andal 

10. Tondara(Jippodi Alvar 

11. Tiruppana Alvar 

12. Tiriimangai Alvar 

Krislinaswami places all the Alvars before the second half of the eighth 
century au.^ But according to Bhandarkar, Kulasekhar probably lived 
in the lirst half of the twelfth century, while the earliest of the Alvars may 
be placed about the fifth or the sixth century.^ The Alvars composed 
tlic Prahafidham, a collection of four thousand devotional songs in Tamil. 
'They were regarded as very sacred and were worshipped as the Vaisnava 
Veda. 1 he special feature of the Bhagavata religion as preached by the 
AlvSrs was its accessibility to people of high and low castes, men and 
women, rich and poor, wise and ignorant, pious and impious, alike. 
Among the Alvars themselves, Aijdul was a woman, Tiruppana belonged 
to the depressed class; Kulasekhar was a king, and Tondaradippodi was 
an abandoned sinner. The only thing necessary for realisation, according 
to the Alvars, was prapatti or self-surrender. Dhyana and Yoga were 
neither necessary nor within easy reach of the common man. 

The songs of the Alvars have been a great source of inspiration 
to Vaisnavas throughout south India. They, may, according to some 
scholars, have influenced Vaisnavism in the north as well, since the basic 
emotions of dasya (servant’s love for his master), sakhya (friendly love), 

^Indian Antiquary, XXXV, p. 228. 

*ibid, p. 30. 
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vdtsalya (mother’s love for her child) and mdt/Aurja(woman’s love for her 
beloved), which unaerlie them are also associated with the north Indian 
Vaisnavism. 

After the Alvars came the Acaryas,' a group of teachers, who repre¬ 
sented the intellectual side of Tamilian Vaisnavism. They supplemented 
the doctrine of Bhakti, which alone was stressed by the Alvars, with Jnana 
and Karma. They were called Ubhayavedantins, because they reconciled 
the Tamil Prabandha with the Prasthdnatraya^ i.e. the Vedas, the Upani- 
sads and the Gitd, The first Acarya was Nathamuni or Ranganath Muni, 
who lived in Srirangam near Trichinopoly and died about 920 ad. He 
was an erudite scholar and a passionate lover of the songs of the Alvars. 
He rediscovered the Prabandha and popularised it. He also instituted a 
festival of which the special feature was the recitation of Prabhandha in 
the ^riraagam temple for three weeks.^ He wrote two important works, 
the Yogarahasya and the Nydyatattva, of which the former is now lost. 
To him goes the credit of first giving a systematic shape to the doctrine of 
prapattiy which later became the central docrine of Sri Vaisnavism. 

The four Vaisnava Sarhpraddyas {Sects) 

§ri Vaisnavism is the first of the four traditional Vaisnava Saihpradayas, 
Sri, Haihsa, Brahma, and Rudra, which now rose into prominence, one 
after the other. Each one of these claims divine and the most ancient 
origin, but is associated with the name of an Acarya, who at a much later 
time, re-established it by systematising its doctrine and re-interpreting the 
Brahmasutra in the light of the same, and who, in this sense, is regarded 
as its founder. Sri Sampradaya was established by Ramtouja, Haihsa 
by Nimbarka, Brahma by Madhva, and Rudra by Vallabha. We shall 
here give a brief, general account of each and discuss its philosophical 
position in detail, especially with regafdTo the problem of relation between 
Brahman, the individual self and the world, at a later stage, when we com¬ 
pare it with Sri Caitanya’s doctrine of Acintya Bheda-bheda. An account 
Df the Rudra Sampradaya may not appear to be justified in our discussion 
of Pre-Caitnaya Vaisnavism, because Sri Vallabhacarya was contempora¬ 
neous with §ri Caitanya, but we have included it, because it is also linked 
with Vi§ousvamI, who lived much earlier. 

Ramanuja, the founder of §ri Sampradaya, was born in 1017 ad and 
had a long span of life lasting upto 1137 ad. He was originally a pupil of 
YadavaprakaSa, an Advita philosopher, whose teachings did not satisfy 
him and whom he had to leave. He came under the influence of Vaisnava 

*The importance given to the Prabandha in the temple festival and the consequent 
necessity of recognising an authority who could explain its obscure passages led to the 
origin of the system of Aeflryas. The function of the Acarya wai to interpret tht 
Prabandha and to defend Vai^oavism from critics. 

■Ihc Acilryas, themselves, do not claim to be the founders. 
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thought wherein his main source of inspiration was the songs of the Alv¬ 
ars. He renounced the world and became the Acarya at Srirnagam. The 
rest of his life was dedicated to the formulation and propagation of the 
Visi§tadvaitic doctrine. In his Veddrtha samgraha he proved that the pur¬ 
pose of some of the principal Upanisads, upon which Samkara had based 
his monistic philosophy, was not to teach Advaitism, and that the Upani- 
§ads did not uphold the impersonal Brahman, but the personal absolute 
who was none other than Narayana. Though Narayaija is the most 
favoured deity of the school of Ramanuja, Vasudeva comes into promi¬ 
nence when the supreme soul and its Vyuhas are mentioned. The name 
of Gopalakrsna is not mentioned and Rama, also, is not a favourite deity. 
The most important work of Ramanuja is the Sri Bhdsya on the Vedanta 
sutras^ which, once again, securely laid the foundation of Vaisnavism 
and made it safe from the onslaughts of Advaitism. 

The philosophical position of Visistadvaitavada is styled as concrete 
monism. It is the non-duality of the Absolute, qualified by Jiva and 
Prakrti as its body and modes or attributes. It accepts Parinamavada. 
Brahman is both the material and efficient cause of the world. Before 
creation, Jiva and Prakrti exist in a subtle form, but when creation takes 
place, they develop in their present form. Thus, Brahman as the Absolute, 
including Jiva and Prakrti as moments in its being, is the material cause 
of the world, while Brahman as the inward controlling spirit, which wills 
to create, is its efficient cause. Brahman is immanent as well as transcen¬ 
dent. In the immanent aspect, it is the cosmological principle expressing 
itself in the lild-vibhuti; in the transcendent aspect it is Brahman-in-itself, 
expressing itself in Nityavibhuti. Jiva is Brahman in the sense that it has 
all the qualities of Brahman, except all-pervasiveness, and the power of 
controlling the world. It can attain salvation by devotion to Vasudeva, 
which arises from dhruva smrtih or steady remembrance. 

After the death of Ramanuja the Sri Vai^niavas were divided into two 
sects, the Va^kalais and the Tenkalais. The Vadkalais think that salvation 
can be attained more easily through the Sanskrit holy works—the Vedas 
the Upani§ads, and the Gita, while the Tenkalais think that it can be attained 
more easily through the Tamil Prabandha. Both the schools recognize the 
necessity of prapatti. But the Vadkalais emphasise that prapatti is condi¬ 
tioned by Karma or self-effort: it is only when the soul makes efforts 
and these do not bring forth the desired result that the frame of mind 
necessary for prapatti is produced. The Tenkalais, on the other hand, 
insist that God’s grace is spontaneous and not conditioned by any effort 
on the part of the devotee. 

While Vaisnavism was thus developing in the south there was a great 
upheaval against Advaitism and its doctrine of Maya or Illusion pioneered 
by Nimbarka in the north. The exact date of Nimbarka’s birth is not known 
but it is believed that he lived some time after Ramanuja. He was a 
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Tailanga Brahmana by birth but lived in Vrndavana near Mathura. He 
wrote a commentary on the Brahma sutras which is known as Veddntapdrijd’- 
tasaurabha and a small treatise called Dasasloki (also Siddhdntaratna)^ 
because it consists of ten Slokas describing the essentials of his system. 
There is a commentary on Vedantapdrijdtasaurabha by Nimbark’s imme¬ 
diate successor, Srinivasa, and a commentary on Dasasloki by Hari- 
vyasadeva, who is the thirty-second in the disciplic line from Nimbarka. 

Nimbarka’s philosophical position is known as Dvaita-advaita ox 
Bheddbheda, The categories of existence, according to him, are three, i.e., 
C/7, Acit and Isvara, Cit and Acit are different from Isvara, in the sense 
that they have attributes and capacities, which are different from those of 
Isvara. Isvara is independent and exists by Himself, while Cit and Acit 
have an existence dependent upon Him. At the same time Cit and Acit 
are not different from Isvara, because they cannot exist independently of 
Him. Difference means a kind of existence which is separate but depen¬ 
dent, while non-difference means impossibility of independent existence. 
Thus Nimbarka equally emphasises both difference and non-difference, 
as against Ramanuja, who makes difference subordinate to non-difference, 
in as much as, for him, Cit and Acit do not exist separately from Brahman, 
but as its body or attributes. Nimbarka accepts Ramanuja’s Parinamavada 
theory of creation, but not in exactly the same sense. For Ramanuja, 
the animate and the inanimate worlds are the result of the development 
of subtle forms of these, which constitute the body of Brahman. For 
Nimbarka, the rudiments from which the two worlds develop do not form 
the body of Brahman, but exist in a subtle form in the various capacities 
which belong to Brahman in its natural condition. Brahman is the mate- 
l ial cause of the universe in the sense that Brahman brings the subtle 
rudiments into the gross form by realizing these capacities. The most 
important point of difference between Ramanuja and Nimbarka is that, 
while the former advocates the worship of Narayana with His consorts 
(Lak$mi, Bhu and Lila), for Nimbarka, the highest object of worship is 
Ki ^ii^a and his consort Radha, attended by thousands of Gopis, or cowher- 
tlcsscs, of the celestial Vrndavana. Devotion, according to Nimbarka, 
consists in or self-surrender, rather than in updsand or medita¬ 

tion in the Upani§adic sense prescribed by Ramanuja. 

Wc have for the first time alluded to the worship of the cowherd Krsna 
and Radha, which may, therefore, appear to be a comparatively new ele¬ 
ment in the Bhagavata religion, Bhandarkar thus expresses himself on 
the point: 

“The inscriptions, the work of Patanjali and even the Narayaniya itself 
indicate no knowledge of the existence of such a god. In the last the Ava- 
t .u u oi Vasudeva is mentioned as having been assumed for the destruction 
ol Kariisa, but of none of the demons whom the cowherd Kr§na killed in 
iho coW'Scttlement (Cokula). The contrast between this and the statements 
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in the Harivaihsa, (vv. 5876-5878), Vdyupurdna, chapter 98, vv. 100-102, 
and Blidgavatapurdna, II, 7, of Krsna Avatara having been assumed 
for destroying all the demons that appeared in the cow-settlement as well 
as of Kamsa is significant. When these works were written, the legend 
about the cowherd Krsna must have already become current and his 
identification with Vasudeva-Krsna been effected. And the story of the 
Vrsni prince Vasudeva having been brought up in a cow-settlement is in¬ 
congruous with his later career as depicted in the Mahdbhdrata ...” 

“In the I^abhaparva (Chapter 41), however, SisupMa introducing 
Krsna alludes to his various deeds, such as the killing of Putana and others, 
which were done in the cow-settlement, and speaks of Bhisma’s having 
praised them. But the praise bestowed on Kr§na by Bhisma (Chapter 38) 
does not contain a mention of these deeds. This passage, therefore, is 
interpolated.”^ 

Since Harivamsa, which is the chief authority for the story of Krsna’s 
boyhood in the Gokula, contains the word dinara, corresponding to the 
Latin word denarius, Bhandarkar thinks that the work must have been 
written about the third century of the Christian era, and the story could 
not have been known before the beginning of the Christian era.^ He 
further concludes that the W'orship of the boy-god, the story of his birth, 
his father’s knowledge that he was not his son, and the massacre of the 
innocents suggest Christian influences, which were brought to India by a 
tribe of Abhiras in the course of their wanderings eastward from Syria 
and became engrafted on the story of Vasudeva-Krsna of India.® 

Weber^ thinks there is a gap between the Krsna of Mahdbhdrata and 
the Krsija of Gokula, which can be explained only with reference to some 
external influence. He also suggests that the influence is Christian, since 
there is much similarity between the legends of Krsna’s birth, the solemn 
celebration of his birthday and his life as a herdsman and the Christian 
legends. In support of this, he alludes to the legend of Sveta-dvipa (White 
Island) in the Santiparva of the Mahdbhdrata, which, according to him, 
refers to some Christian settlement. Ekata, Dvita and Trita go to the 
White Island to see Hari or Narayana. They perform austerities for a 
longtime, but are told that they cannot see Narayana, because they are not 
Bhaktas. They give a description of the White Island and its inhabitants, 
who are so dilferent from Indians. 

Dr. Raychaudhuri effectively counters all suggestions of a Christian 
influence with regard to this element in the Bhagavata cult: “With regard 

to the birth-day festival of Krsna, the representation of him as a suckling 
at his mother’s breast, and the homage paid to the mother,” he observes 

ifihandarkar, op, cit., pp. 35-36. 

*ibid. 

•ibid, pp. 37-38; also1912, p. 15. 

* Indian Antiquary, 1871, Weber on the Kr$Qa Janma^taml. ^ 
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that it does not suggest any Christian influence, because, “the association 
of Kr§na with Devaki, his mother, is as well known and is as old as the 
Chandogya-upanisad,'^ and “Recent discoveries at Mohenjodaro in Sind 
prove that the worship of the Mother Goddess can claim a hoary 
antiquity.*’The Sveta-dvipa cannot refer to a Christian settlement because 
geography does not know of any quarter of the earth which lies to the 
north of the Ocean of Milk, and to the north-west of Mount Meru, and 
above it by 32,000 yojanas, where the island is said to be situated.^ “As 
regards the pastoral associations of Krsna,” says Raychaudhuri, “Visnu 
the Vedic deity, with whom Krsna is identified in the pre-Christian Taittirlya 
Aranyaka, is called in the Rgveda, Gopa,^ which means ‘protector of 
cows’ according to Macdonell and Keith^ and ‘herdsman’ according to 
Hopkins.”* 

Bhandarkar’s theory is incorrect, because, “we learn from Periplus of 
the Erythraean Sea that the Abhiras were already settled in western India 
(Abiria), in the first century AD. They are also mentioned by Patanjali.® 
How could they bring with them traditions of the birth of Christ in a 
stable, of the massacre of the innocents and so on?”® 

There was a stronger current of the Bhakti movement in the north 
of which Ramananda was the fountainhead. He was the pupil of Ragha- 
vananda, a teacher of the Ramanuja school, and lived probably from 
1300 to 1400 AD. He preached the VisistMvaitic doctrine, but he sub¬ 
stituted the worship of Rama and Sita in the place of the worship of 
Narayana and LaksmT, and succeeded in making it popular. One of 
the reasons for his success was that he used the vernaculars in the 
propagation of his creed, but a more important reason was the abolition 
of caste within the Vaisnavas. It is true that the Vaisnavas had always 
taken a more liberal attitude towards the lower castes. Ramanuja had 
pone to the extent of allowing the lower castes to imitate the customs 
and habits of the Vaisnavas and to study the Prabandhas. But the lower 
lastcs were never taken into the inner fold and treated on terms of 
equality. They were not allowed to read the Vedas and wear the sacred 
l hi cad. Ramananda brought about a radical reform, making no distinc¬ 
tion whatsoever between the Brahmanas and the lower castes. Many of 
his noted followers, such as Kabir and Raidas, came from the depressed 
classes usually regarded as untouchables. 

I he most important teacher of Vaisnavism was Madhvacarya or 

^Mnh(lhti(lrata,X\\,335, S,9, 

*Vi^nu is also called yiiva akumarah {^gveda^ I, 155, 6), which means ever young, 
like Ki^na. 

Vcdic Index 

* ihr R( liKiims of India, p. 57. 

* Indian And<ii4ary, i9\S, p. 36, 

t 

•Kftyduiiidluirl, op. cit,, p. I5|, 
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Ananda Tlrtha. He was born near Udipi in 1199 ad and is said to have 
lived for 79 years. The mission of his life was to refute the pure monism 
of Saihkara as well as the qualified monism of Ramanuja and to promul¬ 
gate the Dvaita school of Vedanta. He wrote commentaries on Badra- 
yana’s sutras, Rgveda, the Upanisads and the Gltd, 

Madhva’s philosophy is purely dualistic in character. He holds that there 
are five kinds of eternal and absolute difference between Brahman, Jiva 
and Jana, namely, the difference between Brahman and Jiva, Brahman 
and Jana, Jiva and Jiva, Jiva and Jana, and Jana and Jana. He rejects 
the Parinamavada doctrine, as it does violence to the independent majesty 
of Brahman. Brahman exists independently, and does not undergo any 
change at the time of creation. He creates the world by disturbing the 
equilibrium of Prakrti and, like an absolute ruler, directs it by His will. 
He is the ground of cit and acit^ which depend upon Him for their form 
and function. 

To avoid pluralism, which is the logical outcome of his doctrine of 
fivefold difference (pancabheda), Madhva introduces the principle of 
Viseja (specific particulars). Being, with its manifoldness, is an integral 
being, exclusive of differences, but differences, are perceived in it on 
account of Vi^e§a. It is undivided though not unqualified. The undivided 
being admits of qualitative differences on account of Visesa. 

Madhvaites recognize the authority of the Pancaratra Samhitas but 
do not give any place in their system to Vyuhas. They identify Brahman 
with Visnu and adore Rama and Krsna as His incarnations, but do not 
show any inclination for the worship of Gopala-Krsna and Radha. The 
means of realization adopted are physical, moral and spiritual disciplines 
comprised in Astahga Yoga. These have Bhakti as their fruition and 
Bhakti is completed in divine grace. 

In 1479, about six years before the advent of Sri Caitanya, was born 
Vallabha, the founder of the Suddhadvaita school. He was the son of 
a Telugu Brahmin, and derived his Vedantic theory from VijnusvamI, 
who is said to have lived about the middle of the thirteenth century. He 
was the last of the four successors of Vispusvami mentioned by Nabhaji 
in his Bhaktamdla, the first three being Jnanadeva, Namadeva and 
Trilocana. He lived for some time in Mathura and for some time in 
Vrndavana. 

Suddhadvaita means pure unity of Brahman, which is free from Maya. 
Brahman is all and all is Brahman {Sarvam-khaluidam-brahman). Brahman 
is sat-cit-ananda and Jiva and the world are not different from Him. Only 
Jiva is Brahman with the quality of Ananda obscured and the world is 
Brahman with the qualities of cit and ananda obscured. All the objects in 
the world are Brahman in those forms. The relation between Brahman, 
Jiva and the world is that of pure identity (Advaita). Non-difference 
alone is real. Difference is only for the sake or sport of LiIS. 
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Krsna of Gokula is the highest Brahman. Visnu, B»*ahma and §iva 
are the manifestations of his qualities of Sattva, Rajas and Tamas, and 
discharge respectively the functions of protection, creation and destruc¬ 
tion. 

Bhakti is either Maryddd bhakti or Pusti bhakti. The former consists 
in practising Sadhana, or spiritual discipline as laid down in the Sastras 
and leads to Mukti (Sayujya). The latter consists in pure and simple love 
of God and leads to the soul’s participation in the divine sports in the 
celestial Gokula. 

Pre-Caitanya Vaisnavism in Bengal 

There is epigraphic evidence to show that the roots of Vaisnavism in 
Bengal go as far back as the fourth century ad. The first literary evidence 
is the Gita govinda of Jayadeva, who flourished in the twelfth century and 
enjoyed the patronage of the Vaisnavite Sena kings. It has been suggested 
that the twenty-four songs of Gita govinda are the Sanskrit renderings by 
Jayadeva of the originals in Aprabharhsa or old Bengali, representing 
a tradition much earlier than Jayadeva. This theory has not been con¬ 
vincingly proved, but it is thought, '‘there is fair ground for believing 
that the sensuous verses depicting the love of Radha and Krsna were 
parts of a popular mass literature now lost.”^ 

Besides Jayadeva, the lyrics of Vidyapati,* who lived sometime 
between 1370-1460, and Candidasa^ had considerable influence in 
Bengal. The direct influence on §ri Caitanya of the songs of Jayadeva, 
Vidyapati, and Candidasa is evident from the fact that he is depicted by 
his biographers as having great fondness for them. The fact that the 
followers of §ri Caitanya draw profusely from the Gita govinda and the 
songs of Vidyapati to illustrate their Bhakti-rasa-sastra also shows how 
the emotional tendencies depicted in the former resemble the emotionale 
of the school,^ 

While, thus, the influence of Jayadeva, Vidyapati and Candidas on §ri 
Caitanya is obvious, it is not easy to determine the source from which 

^A. K. Majumdar, op. cit., p. 77. 

^Dr. S. K. De thinks that Vidyapati was a Smarta Pancopasaka and not a Vi§nava, 
because he composed verses on Siva and Gauri as well as on Radha and Kr§na. The 
ground for the belief is rather flimsy, because many Vai§navas, who recognize Kv§na 
as the highest deity, also adore Siva (see S. K. De, op. cit., p. 1, f.n.) 

*Thcrc are several poets who bear this name. Some scholars think that Candidasa, 
whose lyrics §ri Caitanya loved to hear was Dvija Candidasa, while others think that 
he was Ananta Badu Candidasa, who wrote ^ri Ki^ria-kirtana (Majumdar, op. cit., 
p. 78). 

•Dr. S. K. De regards it as a tendency on the part of the Caitanyite to read his Bha- 
ktirasa-^istra in Gita govinda, composed three hundred years before, which, he says, is 
not lustorically correct (op. cit., pp. 7-8). The criticism is Iiardly justified, for the 
canons of Kasa'S.istra arc universal in application, like ilic rules of grammar, and there 
U nothing to prevent their applicatioo to compo»itioiii^ made prior to llicii formuiutioa. 
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they themselves have drawn. Dr. De considers the possibility of Jayadeva’s 
drawing directly from the Brahmavaivarta-purdna, in view of the fact 
that both Gita govinda and the Brahmavaivarta-purdna present Radha in 
the most vivid background of sensuous imagery and in both the Madhurya 
aspect of Krsna-worship as the beloved and its Aisvarya aspect as the 
supreme deity are equally emphasised, as also in view of the fact that 
there is no other Purana in which Radha is given the same prominence as 
in Brahmavaivarta. But he finds ‘‘no direct proof of Jayadeva’s indebted¬ 
ness to the Brahmavaivarta purdna, and it is difficult to explain why 
Jayadeva should prefer its authority to that of the almost exclusively 
paramount Vaisnava scripture, the Srlmad-bhdgavata/*^ , 

Some writers seem to countenance the theory of Sri Caitanya having 
been influenced by the songs of the Alvars through Madhvendra Puri, his 
paramaguru. Dr. Majumdar says, “Not only he (Madhvendra) had visited 
South India (for all we know he might have been a southerner), but unlike 
a Madhva ascetic, which he is said to have been, he was a devotee of 
great capacity. Thus it is possible that the seed of emotional devotion 
was transplanted by Madhvendra from South to Bengal, and the sapling 
was nourished to maturity during Caitanya’s long tour of south India.”^ 
The possibility is strengthened, at least theoretically, by the prevalence of 
the Madhurya form of Bhakti amongst the Alvars and the mention, by 
Andal, of one Nappinnai, who seems to be an early prototype of Radha.® 
But with sources like the songs of Jayadeva, Vidyapati and Candidas so 
near at hand, geographically, culturally and linguistically, it is most 
unlikely that §n Caitanya should have drawn from so remote a source as 
the songs of the Alvars. There is also no direct evidence that Jayadeva, 
Vidyapati and Candidas were influenced by them. 

In preceptorial succession §rl Caitanya is linked with the Madhva 
Saihpradaya, through his guru^ Isvara Puri, who was a disciple of 
MAdhvcndra Purl. The chances of his being influenced by the Madhva 
SampradSya should, therefore, be great. But in doctrinal matters l§ri 
Caitanya differs from Madhva, who even despises the Madhurya form 
of devotion, which is an essential part of the teachings of I§ri Caitanya.^ 
There is no other source from which §ri Caitanya could have drawn. 
There are, of course, two other Sampradayas in which Radha is worshipped 
with Krsna, namely the Sampradayas of Nimbarka and Vallabha. But there 
is no evidence that Caitanya ever came under the influence of the Nimbar- 
kites. There is also no evidence of Jayadeva coming under the influence 
of Nimbarka, though he is supposed to have been contemporaneous 

^op. cit., p. 9. *op. cit., p. 50. ’ibid. 

‘The question of the exact nature of relationship between Sri Caitanya and Madhva 
is very complicated and controversial. We have, therefore, discussed it in chapter III 
‘The Sampradaya of J§ri Caitanya.* 
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with him. Vallabha is a contemporary of Caitanya, and we shall speak 
later of the evidence in Caitanya caritdmrta of his himself coming under 
the influence of Caitanya.^ 

The only single source form which Sri Caitanya has undisputedly 
drawn is the Srimad bhdgavata^ which he holds in such high esteem that 
it is identified with Krsna Himself.^ It is, it seems, the common source 
of inspiration to Jayadeva, Nimbarka and the writers of such late Puranas 
as the Brahmavaivarta. 


Chnpfcr II, 

^Wc luivc discussed in detail the Importance of Srfmad lUuUutvafa for Caitanyism 
111 the cliaptor on *Sourccg of Knowledge.’ 



CHAPTER II 

The Life of l§ri Caitanya 


Birth and divinity 

l§ri Caitanya was born at Navadvip, situated on the bank of the 
holy Ganges in Bengal in February 1486 (Phalguna Paurnamasi) just 
before an eclipse of the full moon, amidst loud chantings of the Name of 
Lord, usual amongst the Vaisnavas on such occasions. His father was 
Jagannatha Misra and mother §acL The ancestors of Jagannatha Misra 
had migrated from Jajpur in Orissa and settled in Srihatta (Sylhet). 
Jagannatha had gone to Navadvip for study and settled there before his 
marriage with §aci. He was a devout and scholarly Brahmana of 
moderate means. §aci was the daughter of Nilambara Cakravartl, a 
pious and scholarly Brahmana, who had also migrated to Navadvip from 
Sylhet. Before the birth of §ri Caitanya Jagannatha had lost eight 
children. The ninth, a boy named Visvarupa, left home to become a 
Samnyasin and died at a young age. I§ri Caitanya was, thus, the only 
child of his parents to survive. They gave him the name Visvambhara. 
But the people generally called him Gaura or Gaurahga. After his Samnyasa 
he was named iSri Krsna Caitanya. 

The biographers of Sri Caitanya depict him as Lord Sri Krsna Him¬ 
self, who appeared on earth to show to the fallen Jivas the path of 
Bhakti by His own example and precept, and to proclaim the chanting of 
Divine Name (ndma-samkntana) as the special dispensation for this age 
(yuga-dharma), to realise the depth and bliss of Radha’s love for Himself 
by adopting her devotional attitude (bhdva), which is the highest form of 
divine love and to experience the sweetness and charm of His 

own Personality, as it appears to her.^ It is believed that the personality 
of §ri Caitanya is a mysterious combination of the divine forms of §rl 
Krsna and Radha. His inner self is that of Krsna and the molten gold 
complexion of his body on account of which he is called Gaura or 
Gaurahga, and his attitude of devotion to Krsna, which he had adopted 
for the purpose already stated, are the manifestations of Radha, the 

^hirddhdydh pranaya mahimd ktdtso vdnayaiva— 
svddyo yenddbhutamadhurimd kidfio vdmadtyah 
saukhyamcdsyd madanuhhavatah kidr^^arh vcii lohha— * v 

tadbhdvddhvah xamajani .{aci^arhluisindhaii harinduh. 
fCilcd in CC. Adi. I. 6 from SvarfiDA CfOivimin'M KadaL-fll 
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principle of divine love personified.^ Numerous texts from the Sastras are 
cited to prove that he is the incarnation having yellow or golden comp¬ 
lexion (pita-varna) referred to in §rimad Bhagavata^ who appeared as a 
Saihnyasin in the age of Kali to preach Naraa-samkirtana as the only 
means of deliverance for the people of this age.* 

Sri Caitanya’s divinity cannot be made a subject of scientific investi¬ 
gation. But it is a fact that millions worshipped him as the Divine Lord 
in his own life time/ and amongst his worshippers were men of the 
highest learning and intelligence. Sri Caitanya is represented by his 
biographers as giving out the secret of his divinity and revealing his 
Divine form to several of his associates.® The devout followers of Sri 
Caitanya find it difficult to believe that he or his biographers, who upheld 
in their lives the highest standard of morality, would do so to dupe the 
world. 

The naughty boy 

Sri Caitanya showed great fondness for Name of Lord from the very 
moment of his birth. He would often weep and cry and would not be con¬ 
soled until the people round him began to chant the Name. His favourite 
game was to sing Hari Bola^ Hari Bola and dance. His dances were the 

^antah kf^nam bahirgauram darsitangadivaibhavamj 

kalau sarhkxrtanddyaib smafi kr§^acaitanyamdsritdhlI {Tattva sanidarbha, 2) 

^Bh., 10 , 8 . 3 . 

*kr^navarriafh tvi^dkfsriah sdngopdngdstra-pdr^adamj 
yajnaib sarhkiriana prdryeryajanti hi sumedhasahjl {Bh., 11,5, 32.) 

‘ suvarriavarno hemdngo varduga^candanangadij 
sarhnydsakf chamah sdnto ni^thd-sdntipardya^ahU {Mahdbhdrata^ Bdnadharma^ L 49) 
ahameva dvijasrestha nityam pracchannavigrahah/ 
bhagavadbhaktarupena lokdn raksdmi sarvaddU {Adipurdna) 

* images of !§rr Caitanya are worshipped all over Orissa and Bengal. Some of these 
were installed in his life time. For example, the famous image of l5ri Caitanya, which 
is enshrined in a beautiful temple at Nadia was worshipped by his wife Vi§nupriya 
Devi after his Sattinyasa; the image in the temple at Katava was made and worshipped 
by Gadftdhara; the image of Kalana was made and worshipped by Gaurl Pandit. 

•Once when Srlvisa Pandit was worshipping the deity inside the temple in his 
house, Sri Caitanya knocked at his door and said, “Whom are you meditating upon? 
He whom you are worshipping is standing before you.” Srivasa then saw Sri Caitanya 
in the form of Vi§nu {Caitanya Bhdgavata, II, ii, 256-258). Similarly Sr! Caitanya 
Appeared in the form of Bar&ha Avatara to Murarl Gupta (C. B/r., II, iii), in the form 
of Kr 9 Pa to Advaita (C. Bh,, II, vi), Sridhara (C. B/?., II, ix), and Saci (C. B/f., II, viii). 
In the form of Rfima to MurarT Gupta (C. Bh.^ II, x), and in the form of Siva to a 
devotee (C. B/i., H, viii). He appeared as Sapbhuja (six-armed) to Nityananda (C. Bh.^ 
U, v), SArvabhauma BhatlAcarya (CC. II, vi) and RAjA Prataparudra (KacjacA of 
Miirirl Gupta. Ill, xvi. 13). The 5anbhuja-rQpa was a combination of RAma, Kr^ha 
and GaiitAAga, holding the bow and arrow in two of his a?ms, playing the flute with 
(WO oihcm. and keeping the remaining two up in a dancing posture, lie also showed 
till Vliva-rOpii form to Advaita (C. ///i., II, xxiv), 
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spontaneous expression of an inward bliss, which seemed to reign in his 
heart and control the movements of his body. With hands uplifted and 
eyes upturned he seemed to dance in a fit of divine madness, which 
enraptured all and sundry and made them dance as by a spell. 

The boyish frolics of §ri Caitanya or Nimai, as he was fondly 
nicknamed by his parents, bear close resemblance to those of Sri Kr§na. 
Once he saw a cobra passing by and caught hold of it. The cobra coiled 
round his body but he lay smiling on it. When Sac! saw this she shreiked 
aloud with fear and the cobra quickly made off. 

Nimai was easily induced to dance when people promised to give him 
sweets. He played on the bank of the Ganges and teased the people who 
went there to bathe. He would run away with the articles they brought 
for worship and eat the offerings intended for the deities; he would 
interrmt someone in meditation and say, “Worship me, for I am the 
God you are meditating upon.” He would climb the shoulder of another 
and proclaim, ‘I am Lord Siva’ and then jump into the Ganges, using 
his shoulder as diving board. He would dive into the river and pull 
the legs of persons bathing. He would interchange the clothes of the 
males and females as they would be bathing. Frequently, therefore, the 
people would go to his parents and complain. 

The student 

Jagannatha Misra and Saci did not send their Nimai to school, 
because they were afraid that studies would have the same baneful effect 
upon him as they had upon his elder brother and he would become an 
ascetic. But since he was growing wild they were obliged to put him under 
the tution of pandits Sudarsana and Visnu. 

Later he was sent for higher education to the school of Pandit 
Ganga Dasa, the most learned pandit of Navadvipa. There were about a 
thousand students in the school. Most of these were much older than 
Nimai, who was only fourteen. Kamalakanta, who was famous for his 
knowledge of rhetoric, Krsnanahda, the author of Tantrasdra, and 
Murari were his classmates. But this lad of fourteen eclipsed them all by 
his extraordinary intelligence. They found him far superior to them in 
academic discussions. It was his favourite pastime to challenge the pupils 
of different schools for intellectual fight with him on the bank of the 
Ganges. He would offer his own explanation of certain Sutras and ask 
others to criticise it. On their failing to find any flaw, he would himself 
point a number of flaws and offer another explanation which he would 
again criticise to re-establish his original explanation with extraordinary 
skill and felicity. 

Nimai’s only passion at this time was study, to which he applied 
himself with single-minded devotion. An intellectual giant that he was, 
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he acquired mastery over the different branches of Sanskrit learning at a 
very early age. Some scholars, however, believe that he confined himself 
to the study of Grammar.^ The reasons stated for the belief are that 
Gangadasa, his teacher was a reputed scholar of Grammar,^ that 
Vrndavana Dasa admits he had no knowledge of Nyaya (as he makes 
people wish that he had studied NySya),^ and that Krsna Dasa makes him 
admit he never studied rhetoric.^ It may be admitted that Nimai’s teacher 
was famous only as a grammarian and that Nimai, himself was mainly 
a teacher of Grammar. But this cannot be advanced as an argument 
against his proficiency in other branches of learning, Nimai’s saying that 
he did not study rhetoric cannot be regarded as of much significance, as 
it was not unusual with him to conceal things that would give him 
prominence, and he actually vanquished in disputation Kesava Bhatta, 
a well known scholar, by pointing rhetorical flaws in a verse composed 
by him, and humbled the pride of Mukunda, another scholar of rhetoric, 
in a similar rhetorical fight with him. Similarly the wish casually 
expressed by some one at sometime, that Nimai studied Nyaya, cannot 
be regarded as a valid ground for the belief that he never studied Nyaya, 
specially in view of the fact that the same author, who discribes the wish, 
also narrates how he defeated Pandit Gadadhara in a discussion pertining 
to Nyaya® and vanquished in disputation Vasudeva Sarvabhauma Bhat- 
tacarya, the greatest authority of the time on Nyaya, and earned from 
him the certificate that he was well versed in all branches of learning.® 
Mukunda, who had challenged Nimai to a rhetorical fight, to which 
reference has already been made, under the impression that he was only 
a grammarian, was also compelled to recognize him as a prodigy, who 
was well versed in all the Sastras.’ Jayananda expressly states that he 
studied all the different branches of Sanskrit learning one by one.® 

The householder 

Nimai was still a student when Jagannatha Misra died, and the res¬ 
ponsibility of managing the household fell on him. He married Lak§mi, 

*S. K. De, Early History of the Vai^nava Faith and Movement in Bengal, pp. 53-54. 
^vydkarana idstrcra ekdnta tattvavidj C,Bh,, 

*kcha bale e brdhmana nydya jadi pane! 

bhattdcdrya haya tabe kabhu nd nanejl ibid, 1, xiii, 202; cited by S. K. De. 

^ndlii pani alahkdra kariydchi sravanaj CC, I, xvi, 49. 

*hcnajana ndhikaje prabhu sane bale/ 
gadddhara bhdvc dji bdcipaidiieU C, Bh., I, viii, 26. 

^sarvabhauma bale—tumi sakala vidydyal 
parama pravina dmiJdni sarvathdyall C, Bh,y \l\, \i\,T7, 

^numttsyera emata pdhditya ache kothdj 
hena sdstra naliika (tbhydsa nahika jathdll C. Bh., I, viii. 18. 

^smrti, tarka, sdhitya papiid eke eke\ Caitanya Mahgata, p. 
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daughter of Vallabha AcSrya and set up a school where he taught 
grammar. He was at this time imbued with the scholastic spirit and 
indulged in dialectical bouts with the scholars of NadiyS. In one such 
bout he defeated a Digvijayl Pandit^ (world conquerer), whom the blessings 
of goddess Sarasvati had made invincible (C. Bh., I, xiii, 21-22). The goddess 
told the Pandit in a dream that the man who had vanquished him was the 
Lord Himself. 

As a result of his victory over the Digvijayl Pandit Sri Caitanya 
soon rose to great eminence as a scholar. But he did not show any 
marked tendency towards religion till now. He seemed on the other hand 
to be averse to it, and Vaisnavas, inspite of his personal charm and 
scholarship, avoided his company on account of his scholastic arrogance 
(C. Bh., I, vii, 172). 

When Nimai was about twenty-two years old he visited East Bengal. 
His biographers give scanty account of this tour. Only Preman Vildsa 
mentions some of the places he visited. He is said to have visited 
Faridpur, Bikramapur in the district of Dacca, Bhitadia, which was then 
a great seat of Sanskrit learning, and Dacca Daksin, in the district of 
Sylhet, where his grandfather Upendra Mi.4ra and his uncles lived. Pro¬ 
bably one of the objects of his tour was to meet these people. At 
Bhitadia he met Purusottama, who later became one of his close associates 
and was known as Svarupa Damodara. 

During this tour his wife Laksmi died. After her death he married 
Vi§i^upriya, daughter of Pandit Sanatana Misra of Navadvipa. 

Initiation and the upsurge of divine love 

In the year 1508, about a year after his tour of Bengal, Nimai went 
on a pilgrimage to Gaya with the professed object of performing the 
sSradha ceremony of his father. He was accompanied by Candrasekhara 
Acarya^ and a large number of his pupils. After performing the Sradha 
he went to Cakrabena to see the footprints of Lord Krspa in the temple 
of Gadadhara. As his gaze was fixed on the footprints, the Brahmanas 
were singing in praise of the Divine Feet. The songs aroused spiritual 
emotions in Nimai. He stood for sometime like a statue oblivious of 
his surroundings. Then his hair stood on ends, tears flowed from his 
eyes in continuous stream, and his whole body trembled. This was the 
first distinct manifestation of spiritual emotions in him. 

Hvara Puri, a disciple of Madhvendra Purl of the Madhva sect also 
happened to arrive here at this time. Nimai’s meeting with Isvara Purl 

‘Some think that this Digvijayl was the same as KeSava Bhatta of Nimbarka 
Sampradaya. The name of the Drgvijayl, however, is not mentioned in any of the 
biographies of J§ri Caitanya. 

*His wife’s sister’s husband. 
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proved a turning point in his life. He became his disciple and obtained 
the Dasaksara Krsna-mahtra from him. This may as well have been the 
real object of his visit to Gaya, for Gaya was a Madhva centre at this 
time^ and a meeting with Isvara Puri there, was probable. This is also 
indicated by §ri Caitanya’s saying to Isvara Puri “Now that 1 have seen 

your holy feet I regard my pilgrimage to Gaya as successful.No 

holy place on earth is holier than your holy feet, the sight of which 
brings immediate relief to one’s ancestors from all kinds of bondage’* 
(C. Bh,, I, xii, 49). This was, however, not the first meeting of Nimai 
with Isvara Puri. They had met once before at Nadiya. At that time 
Isvara Puri's religious advice to him did not prove effective. But even so 
he was so much impressed by his personality that he regarded him as an 
incarnation of God.^ Nimai also must have been highly impressed by the 
devotional qualities of Isvara Purl and secretly harboured a desire to be 
initiated by him ever since his mind turned to religion, which must, of 
course, have been long after his first meeting with him. 

On his return journey from Gaya, Nimai was blessed with the vision 
of Krsna in a village called Kanaira Natasala. Ever since then Kr§Qa 
took complete possession of his personality and he was a completely 
changed man when he returned to Navadvipa. His pride of learning and 
his aggressive spirit were gone. His fondness for dress and care for 
personal appearence had disappeared. He was the meekest and the 
simplest man on earth. He hardly paid any attention to anything of this 
world, and was always lost in the thought of Krsna. Tears incessantly 
flowed from his eyes at the very name of Kfsna or anything associated 
with him sent him into trance. It was impossible for him to teach his 
pupils. The only meaning he knew of the Sutras of grammar which he 
was accustomed to teach, or, in fact, of any word or letter, was Kr$Qa 
(C. Bh., II, i, 144, 171). So he always discoursed on Krs^a, and in the 
midst of the discourses laughed and wept and raved and lost himself in 
trance. The Pandit, who was so far given only to scholastic pursuits, 
was now completely mad with the love for Krs^a (C.Bh.^ II, i, 242). His 
pupils did not know what to do. It was not possible for them to leave 
him and take their lessons from someone else. They went and reported 
every thing to Gangadasa, their preceptor’s preceptor, who gave some 
good counsel to Nimai. Nimai promised earnestly to follow his advice, 
but he could not. In utter helplessness he had to tell his pupils one day, 
*T always see a dark complexioned Boy of excusite beauty standing 
before me and playing on his flute. I cannot always, but speak of Him 
and Him alone. I must, therefore, stop teaching from today. You are 

*Sec A. K. M^umdar, Caitanya ffis : Ufg and Movement, p. 137. fn. 1. 

^balena iivara puri—sunaha paMitaj 
tumijn Uvara arhsaJdninU niicitall C, xii, 55. 
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free to go and take your lessons anywhere you like (C. Bh,^ II, i, 367, 
369).” And so saying he closed the book and burst into tears. The pupils 
also closed their books saying “No more education for us Master! Only 
bless us that we may remember life after life what we have learnt at thy 
feet.” The Master was visibly moved. He took them one by one in his 
lap and kissed and wept. Then he performed Samkirtana with them. He 
stood in the middle singing: 

haraye namafi kr^na-yddavdya namahj 
gopdla govinda rdma sri-madhtisudanalj 
and keeping time with his hands, while the pupils went round and round 
repeating the song. As the song and the dance went on their hearts were 
filled with the presence of the divine and tears of joy flowed from their 
eyes. Many people from the neighbourhood were attracted to the scene. 
But every one, who came as a spectator was caught in the current of 
devotion and began to sing and dance. This marked the end of the 
academic career of Nimai and the beginning of Samkirtana, which was 
the professed mission of his life. 

The leader of Vaisnavas 

» • • ^ 

The news of this change in Nimai spread all over Navadvipa. People 

thought that it was a fit of lunacy. But the Vaisnavas of the town knew 
that Nimai had become a Vai§niava—a change though seemingly impossi¬ 
ble, they had long wished and prayed for, and so there was no end to their 
rejoicings. Nimai was soon acknowledged as the leader of the Vai§i;tavas 
of the town and became the nucleus of their devotional activities, which now 
began to grow in intensity with great rapidity. People in large numbers 
began to be drawn to him. His influence was so contageous that the 
very touch or presence of his body converted sinners into saints. He was 
like a live wire charged with the current of divine love and anyone, who 
came into his contact, was similarly charged. 

Principal among those, who joined the group of Vai^^avas, Nimai 
was now heading, were Nityananda, Advaitacarya, Srivasa, Gadadhara 
and Haridasa. Nityananda was an Avadhuta Samnyasin, whom tradition 
regards as the elder brother of Kr§na, and who plays the second impor¬ 
tant role in the cult of Sri Caitanya.^ He was born at Ekcaka, in the 

^R. G. Bhandarkar, Vai^riavism, p. 83, identifies Nityananda with Nimai’s elder 
brother Visvarupa. In Aufrecht’s Catalogus Catalogorum also Nityananda is men¬ 
tioned as the elder brother of Sri Caitanya. Dr. S. K. De, op. cit., p. 59 f.n., thinks 
that the source of the mistake is the fact that Sri Caitanya used to address him as an 
elder brother. But the source actually is the theological belief that both Nityananda 
and Visvarupa are the manifestations of the spiritual principle known as Mahfi- 
Samkr^aoa, on account of which they are actually regarded as identical. Vrndavana 
Dasa describes Visvarupa as Nitydnanda-syarupera abheda darira (C. B/r., I, v, 93; 
also I, v, 118). 
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district of Birbhum and was about eight years older than Nimai. His 
parents Hanai Pandit and Padmavati are said to have made a gift of 
him to a Samnyasin, who had come to beg for him. He travelled all over 
the country for about twenty years and was at Navadvipa, when, pro¬ 
videntially, he met Nimai. According to another account he went to 
Navadvipa from Vyndavana at the bidding 5f Isvara Puri, who told him 
that Sri whom he was looking for at Vrndavana had appeared as 

Nimai Pandit at Navadvipa. 

Advaitacarya was an inhabitant of Laur, in Sylhet. He was born in 
1434 AD, that is, fifty-two years before Nimai. His father Nava was a 
courtier of Krsna Dasa, the Raja of Laur. He came to Navadvipa for 
higher education. His scholarship was well recognized and it won him 
the title of Advaitacarya. He was a pious man and was regarded as the 
holiest of Vaisnavas (C. RA., I, ii, 74). His heart broke to see that the 
people had lost faith in God. He was accustomed to sit on the bank of 
Ganges and pray to Lord Krsna that he might appear on earth again 
and restore the faith of the people. He is even said to have taken a 
vow to make Krspa come down on earth and, as Vrndavana t)asa says, 
!§ri Caitanya often referred to him as the cause of his advent (C. RA., Ij 
ii, 91). 

l§rivasa^ was another Brahmana scholar, who had gone to Navadvipa 
from Sylhet with Advaitacarya for study and settled there. He must have 
been quite old when Nimai was born, for he and his wife Malini, who 
was a friend of §aci, were present at the time of his birth. He was a 
constant companion of Advaita. He had a musical voice and was a good 
singer. 

Gadadhara was a student of Nyaya and was young and handsome. 
He was intensly devoted to Nimai and ranked as the highest in the inner 
circle of his followers. 

Haridasa* was a Mohamedan convert to Vaisnavism. He was born at 
BQ^an in the district of Jessore in 1464 ad. His father Malai Kazi was 
u magistrate. He came to Navadvipa when he was young and was consi¬ 
derably influenced by Advaitacarya, who admitted him into the Vai§ijaya 
faith in spite of great opposition from the Vaisnavas. The Vaisnavas later 
reconciled themselves to him on account of his inimitable qualities of piety 
and devotion and his strength of conviction, which enabled him to with- 
•Und severe persecution at the hands of the Mohamedans. 

SiimkJrtana 

I he court-yard of the house of Srlvlsa became a regular meeting place 

^Al.no called Satnivfisa. 

"Mil Muhumedan name is not known. 
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for the Vaisnavas. Here Nimai had his nightly Sarhklrtanas in which only 
his close associates were allowed to participate. The doors of the house 
of Srivasa were closed when the Samkirtana started and no outsider was 
allowed to enter. It was at these meetings that Nimai is said to have 
revealed his divine form to his followers. These nocturnal and private 
gatherings continued for some time. But as already indicated the profes¬ 
sed mission of Nimai’s life was to preach Samkirtana as the only means 
of deliverance in the age of Kali. He could not, therefore, confine his 
devotional activities to the limited circle of his friends, and it did not take 
him long to organize Samkirtana parties and processions in which thou¬ 
sands and thousands of people participated and which paraded the streets 
of Navadvipa, singing and dancing and surcharging the whole atmosphere 
of the city with unique devotional fervour. 

The movement had a universal appeal, but a small and influential sec¬ 
tion of people, who were proud of their learning and social status, did 
not like the tumultuous scenes it released, which threatened to wipe off 
the age old distinctions of caste and creed and high and low in society. 
They, therefore, complained to Canda Kazi,^ the Mohamedan governer of 
the town. The Kazi tried to crush the movement,^ but fell a helpless 
prey to the tremendous spiritual influence of Nimai’s personality and be¬ 
came a Vaia§nava. 

Samnydsa 

The conversion of the KazI broke the bone of the opposition Nimai 
had to encounter, but the pedantic scholars and the godless persons per¬ 
sisted in their attitude of scornful indifference. He, therefore, resolved to 
renounce the world and become a Sarhnyasin. Thus he thought every¬ 
body would be compelled to revere him and he would be able to work 
exclusively for the redemption of all (C. 5A., II, XXV, 224-26). He per¬ 
suaded Kesava Bharati, a Samnyasin of the Bharati order, who lived at Ka- 
tava, near Navadvipa to initiate him into Sarhnyasa. The initiation cere¬ 
mony took place at Katava, on the Purnima of Magha in I§aka 1431, that is, 
January 1510 ad, when Nimai was twenty-four years old. On initia¬ 
tion he was given the name Sri Krsna Caitanya. There is nothing to 
suggest that Sri Caitanya was considerably influended by Kesava 
Bharati either before or after the initiation. As Kesava Bharati lived 
at Katava and Sri Caitanya lived at Navadvipa, there was very 
little chance of personal contacts between them. According to the 
account given by Vrndavana-dasa the initiation itself was a formal affair. 

Sri Caitanya first whispered the Mantra into the ears of Kesava Bharati 

% 

Sirazuddina Khan. 

*He broke the mrdangas or Khols (drums) of a Saihkirtana party and the place in 
Navadvipa, where this happened is to this day called Khola BhAngdra Ddngd. 
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and enquired if that was the Mantra he wanted to give. Kesava Bharati 
confirmed the Mantra and then formally whispered it into the ears of !§rl 
Caitanya (C. j5A., II, xxvi, 197-201). The fact that Kesava Bharati did 
not add ‘Bharati,’ the name of the order to which he belonged, after the 
name of §ri Caitanya also indicates that the initiation was formal. Pro¬ 
bably he did not like one, whose spiritual greatness he had recognized 
and whom he regarded as the spiritual master of all, to be marked out as 
his disciple by name.^ 

Journey to Purl and the conversion of Sdrvabhauma 

Not more than a month after his initiation Sri Caitanya took leave 
of his heart-broken mother and the Vaisnavas of Navadvipa to go and 
live at Puri in Orissa. Four of his disciples, Nityananda, Damodara 
Pandit, Jagadananda and Mukunda accompanied him to Puri. An im¬ 
portant event in the life of Sri Caitanya, after his arrival at Puri and in 
the history of the great religious movement he was heading, was the con¬ 
version of Vasudeva Sarvabhauma Bhattacharya, a veteran scholar of 
Nyaya and Vedanta.^ Vasudeva had founded the dialectical school of 
Navya Nyaya at Navadvipa, to which scholars were drawn from all over 
India and which had eclipsed the Mithila school, the most important 
centre of learning in Northern India at that time.^ He was driven from 
Navadvipa by the persecution of Husen Saha, the Mohamedan ruler of 
Bengal and was now living at Puri under the patronage of Prataparudra, 

Ihc king of Orissa, who held him in high esteem. He was about eighty 

^ - _ ' 

years old, when Sri Caitanya arrived at Puri. Vasudeva saw him lying 
unconscious in a fit of emotion before the holy image in the temple of 
Jagunnutha and brought him home. When he came to know that the 
charming young man was a grandson of Nilambara Cakravartin, who was 
a liicnd of his father Visarada, he became anxious about his future and 
tiled to initiate him into Vedanta. He gave him religious discourses for 
«aven days, but these did not have the desired effect. Sri Caitanya said, 
*' I he meaning of the Upani§ads is quite clear to me. But your explana- 
llons seem to cloud their real meaning by adopting Saihkara’s indirect 
method of explanation and avoiding the direct method.” The young 
iiiilmyasin thus threw out a challenge to Vasudeva and a long discussion 
lollowcd. The arguments of Sri Caitanya and his simple and direct ex¬ 
planations of the Sutras combined with the depth of feeling and conviction, 

^tumi sf Jaaadfiuru jAnild ni^cayaj 

hufiiiKi M^rura joi^ya kcha kabbu nayaH — C. Bh., II, xvi, 170. 

* 1 11# authoi of tlie Sanskrit work Sdrvabhauma^Nirukti, and the teacher of Raghu- 
imthi ^iroinaoi, whose name tops the list of those, who founded the Hcngnl school of 

• • 1 ^ I 

‘ tv a D. C. Scu, Caitanya and His Companioni, pp. 76-81, 
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from which they came, won over the old scholar from the path of Advaita 
Vedanta to that of pure devotion. He not only accepted Sri Caitanya as 
his saviour, but became so passionately attached to him that he could 
bear anything in the world but not his separation (CC, II, ix).^ 

Travel in south India and the meeting with Rdmdnanda 

Soon after his arrival at Puri Sri Caitanya started on a long pilgrimage 
in south India, which lasted for about a couple of years. His visit to the 
South created a deep and lasting impression on the minds of the people. 
The stream of devotion which had flown freely in that part of the coun¬ 
try in the days of the Tamil Alvars, but which had dried up through 
passage of time was revived. This was visible in the form of a sudden 
outburst of devotional songs in Kanarese and Marathi. The Maratha 
saint Tukarama, and the author of numerous devotional songs acknow¬ 
ledged the debt of the teachers of the order of §ri Caitanya even a hund¬ 
red years later. ^ 

In the earlier part of his journey l§ri Caitanya met Ramananda Raya, 
governor of Rajmundri, under Prataparudra, king of Orissa, near Raj- 
mundri on the bank of Godavari. Ramananda Raya was a devout 
Vaisnava and Vasudeva Sarvabhauma had already spoken of him to Sri 
Caitanya* He became one of his closest associates and was his constant 
companion during his long stay at Puri towards the end of his life. He 
stayed at Rajmundri for several days to have the pleasure of his com¬ 
pany. During this period he had important theological discussions with 
him of which an elaborate account is given by Krsnadasa Kaviraja in 
Caitanya Caritdmrta, and which have an important place in the develop¬ 
ment of the Vaisnava theological doctrine, attributed to Sri Caitanya. 
Doubt is sometimes expressed about the authenticity of these discussions 
on the ground that in the description given by Krsnadasa Kaviraja 
texts are freely quoted from the works of Rupa, Sanatana and Jiva, 
which were not yet written, along with those from Bhagavata and Gita.® 
But it is obvious that this is done to enrich the author’s own account of 
the discussion and to make it more effective rather than “to depict Caita¬ 
nya as a scholar,” for otherwise the wise scholar would not quote from 
the works, which were written later and least of all from his own 
Govindalildmrta, The poetic and somewhat pedantic exposition of the 
principles and stages of devotion does not render the discussion as pure¬ 
ly imaginative. On the other hand it maybe suggested that the author 
quotes from the works pt the Gosvamins, who were the contemporaries 

Vasudeva is reported to have been blessed at this time by the vision of God in His 
§an-bhuja form, in Sri Caitanya, C. Bh,, III, iii, 94. 

^G. Nelson Fraser, J/ie I, No. 80. . 

•S. K. De, op. cit., pp. 70-71. 
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of Sri Caitariya precisely with the object of showing that the description of 
the doctrine of devotion, as elaborated in the discussion, accords with the 
descriptions given by the learned disciples of l§ri Caitanya, whom he had 
commissioned with the task of propagating the doctrine, and is, therefore, 
authentic. 

From Rajmundri Sri Caitanya proceeded further south. He visited 
Sidhaut, Vehkatagiri, Sivakanci or Conjeevaram, Visnaukanci, Pakstirtha, 
and Vriddhacalam. From Vriddhacalam he went to Cidambaram, Veda- 
vana, Kumbakonam and Srirangam. At Srirangam he stayed for four 
months at the house of Venkata Bhatta and his brother Tirumalla and 
Prabodhananda. Venkata Bhatta was the father of Gopala Bhatta, one 
of the six Gosvamins, who propogated the teachings of Sri Caitanya and 
Prabodhananda was the author of Caitanya Candrodaya and an exponent 
of Sri Caitanya’s doctrine and divinity. From Srirangam he proceeded 
to Risaba Parvata in the Madura district, where he met Paramananda 
Puri, who was also one of his closest associates during his stay at Pun. 
From Madura he went to Ramesvaram, Dhanuskodi Setubandha, §ri 
vaikuntha and Cape-Comorin. 

Then he* turned northward and, travelling along the bank of Truvat- 
taur river in the Travencore state, reached the temple of Adikesava in 
Trivandrum district, where he acquired a copy of Brahmasamhitd (V. 
chapter). He visited the Srhgeri monastery in Mysore, founded by 
Sahikaracarya and Udipi, in South Kanada district, the home of Madhva 
juid discoursed with the followers of Madhva. Proceeding further north 
he reached Pandharpur, where he worshipped Vitthala Deva, the famous 
deity of the Marhattas. Then, passing through the land between the 
rivers Krishna and Venva(Bhima) to the west of Sholapur, from where he 
obtained a copy of Vilvamangal’s Krsnakarnqmrtay which he cherished 
throughout, as a precious treasure of his life, and the bank of Taptl, 
he arrived on the banks of river Narmada. Then, taking a south-easterly 
course, he went to Dhanustirtha, Nasika and Kusavarta, the source of 
the river Godavari. From here he turned to the cast and, proceeding 
aliuig the bank of Godavari, reached Rajmundri, where Raya Rama- 
nartda had been anxiously waiting for his return, and from Rajmundri he 
went back to Puri. 

According to Govinda Karmakara Sri Caitanya had gone farther north 
I oil his return from the south and visited Somanatha, Dvaraka and 
' Prahhasa. It may be noted that there is considerable difference in the 
accounts of Sri Caitanya’s travels in the south, given by his different bio- 
grapliers, and it is difficult to determine the exact itinerary. Even Krsna- 
dUsa Kaviraja starts his description by admitting that it is not in strict 
chioiiulogical order. 

K' oiadnsa Kaviriija’s account, however, seems to be more correct as 
he got it from Gopfilu Bhatta and the diaries of SvarQpa Damodara and 
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Raghunatha Dasa (CC, II, viii, 263), who were the closest disciples of 
Sn Caitanya and had lived long with him. It is also certain that Sri 
Caitanya travelled widely in the south and left a deep impression upon 
the minds of the people. Kavikarnapura says that §ri Caitanya's Vai|na- 
vism was accepted as the state religion of the Karnata country {Caitanya 
Candrodaya Nat aka. Act, vii). 

Shortly after Sri Caitanya’s return to Pun, Ramananda Raya came to 
stay there with him for the rest of his life. Prataparudra not only permit¬ 
ted him to do so but was pleased to order that he would continue to 
draw his salary. Paramananda Puri, who had met him in the south and 
Govinda, an attendant of Isvara Puri, who was commanded by him to 
serve Sri Caitanya as his personal attendant, Ramabhadra Acarya, Bhaga- 
van Acarya and Kasisvara also came. Bhavananda Raya, the father of 
Ramananda Raya, who was feudatory chief to Prataparudra and had 
become a fervent disciple of Sri Caitanya along with his three other sons, 
also dedicated his son Baninatha to the personal service of l§ri Caitanya. 
Of the other disciples of Sn Caitanya Nityananda, Gopinatha Acarya, 
Jagadananda and Svarupa Damodara (known as Purusottama Acarya be¬ 
fore his Samnyasa), were already staying at Purl and had gone to Alalanatha 
along with Sarvabhauma to receive him before the conclusion of his 
return journey to Puri. 

The conversion of Prataparudra 

The most important event which took place at this time and which 
firmly planted Caitanyism in Orissa was the conversion of Gajapati 
Prataparudra himself.^ It is the triumph of !§ri Caitanya over Sarva¬ 
bhauma Bhattacarya and the latter’s acceptance of him as his saviour 
that must have first drawn the attention of the scholarly and religious 
king of Orissa towards him. The king begged an interview with him 
through Sarvabhauma, but he refused to meet him on the ground that it 
was not proper for a Saihnyasin to have familiarity with a king. When 
the king’s efforts through the other companions of Sri Caitanya also 
failed, he one day stole into the court-yard of Kasi Misra, where he was 
lying unconscious in a trance, in the lap of Nityananda, whilst his other 
companions were performing Kirtana round him, and fell on his feet. 
On regaining consciousness Sri Caitanya expressed deep regret for having 
come in contact with one, who was devoted to power and pelf. When the 
king heard this there was no end to his grief. He offered to surrender all 
his wealth and power at the feet of Sri Caitanya and prayed to him to be 

is. K. De, says that, “there is no satisfactory evidence to show that Prataparudra 
was actually converted into the new faith,’* but Jivadeva Acarya, the family priest and 
court poet of Prataparudra clearly alludes to his conversion in his Bhakti Bhdgavata 
Mahdkdvya, See Sambidananda Das, Sri Caitanya Mahdprabhu, p* 120, 
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accepted as the lowliest of his servants. §ri Caitanya was moved by these 
words and clasped the king in a loving embrace, which brought tears of 
joy into his eyes. Ramananda Raya, describing this incident, in his 
famous Sanskrit drama Jaganndtha Vallabha, marvels that the Raja, who 
was a terror to the Pathans and whose physical strength and iron contact 
was dreaded by wrestlers, melted at his touch. 

Soon after his return from the south, about two hundred Bengali 
disciples of Sri Cairanya, led by Advaitacarya, arrived at Puri to cele- 
berate the occasion, and to participate in the car festival of Sri Jagannatha. 
A huge Kirtana procession, the first of its kind in Puri, was organized, 
in which §ri Caitanya and his followers sang and danced in groups in 
front of the car carrying the image of Lord Jagannatha, as it moved from 
the Jagannatha temple to Guhdica. The Bengal disciples stayed for four 
months at Puri, passing their time in daily kirtans and theological discus¬ 
sions in the company of §ri Caitanya, after which they were sent back to 
Bengal. This was the first of a series of pilgrimages to Pun, which were 
performed every year by the Bengal devotees during the life time of Sri 
Caitanya. !§ri Caitanya, however, persuaded Nityananda, after the second 
pilgrimage, not to visit Puri every year as it interfered with the propoga- 
tion of Bhakti in Bengal, a task with which he and Advaita had been 
specially comissioned. 

Pilgrimage to Vfnddvana 

In the year 1514 Sri Caitanya started on a pilgrimage to Vrndavana. 
About five years before at the time of his Samnyasa, he had dispatched 
Lokanatha Acarya, one of his principal disciples with the object of 
reclaiming the holy city, which had long been neglected and lost (Prema- 
vilasa). Lokanatha had succeeded in his mission, and this was a landmark 
in the revival of Vaisnavism in northern India. Sri Caitanya was natural¬ 
ly anxious to visit the newly restored Vrndavana. He, therefore started 
for Bengal enroute to Vrndavana, with Svarupa Damodara, Paramananda 
Puri, Jagadananda, Kasisvara, Haridasa, Gopinatha Acarya and others. 
As he was now virtually recognized as the state-god of Orissa elaborate 
arrangements regarding his journey through the territory were made. 
Passing through Bhavanipur, BhuvanesVara and Cuttack he reached the 
border of Orissa, where he halted for a few days, so that necessary 
arrangements regarding his safe conduct through the adjoining territory 
of a ferocious Mohamedan chief could be made. At this time the 
Mohamedan chief, whose curiosity was greatly aroused on hearing 
about Sri Caitanya, himself came to meet him. He was so much over¬ 
powered by the personality of Sri Caitanya that he fell on his feet and 
prayed to be accepted as one of his humble servants. Having received his 
grace he made adequate arrangements for his journey through his terri¬ 
tory to Panihrai (CC, II, xvi). He stayed at Panihali for a night and then 
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went to Kumarahatta, where Srinivasa lived, to Kancrapara where 
Sivananda Sena and Vasudeva Datta lived and to Jasda, where the images 
of Jagannatha and Sri Caitanya, installed by Jagadisa Pandit still exist. 
From Jasda he went to the house of Vidyavacaspati, brother of Vasudeva 
Sarvabhauma, at Vidyanagar. A large number of people, including even 
those, who, five years before, had been hostile to Sri Caitanya, came to 
pay homage to him at Vidyanagar from distant places and the rush was 
so great that he had to leave the place stealthily and go to Kulia, the 
present town of Navadvipa, where he delivered a famous discourse on 
Bhagavata. 

Then he went to Ramakeli, where lived two Brahmana brothers, who 
were ministers in the court of Mohamedan king Hussain Shah of 
Bengal and were known by their Mohamedan names or titles of Saker 
Malik and Dabir Khas. They were won over by Sri Caitanya and became 
his disciples. He called them Sanatana and Rupa, by which names they 
are now known. The conversion of these brothers was a great event in 
the history of the development of Caitanya Vaisnavism. For they and 
their nephew Jiva turned out to be the three great pillars of the faith, upon 
whose writings rest its theological and philosophical foundations. It is 
said that Sri Caitanya was advised by Sanatana and Rupa not to go on 
pilgrimage to Vrndavana in the company of a large number of people, 
who were following him, and so he returned to Pun. Dr. Das concludes 
from sources in Assamese literature that before returning to Puri !§ri 
Caitanya paid a visit to Assam, where at the foot of the Manikuta hill, 
he met his beloved disciple Damodara and lived for some time in a cave 
now known as Caitanya Gupha.^ 

He started for Vrndavana again in the autumn of 1515. This time he 
took with him only Balabhadra Bhattacarya and one other attendant, 
followed a different route through the forests of Jharikhanda to avoid 
being noticed by people. Arriving at Varanasi he met Raghun^ha, after¬ 
wards known as Raghunatha Bhatta Gosvamin, besides his old followers 
Tapana Misra and Candrasekhara. He stayed at Varanasi for ten days 
and then proceeded to Allahabad. From Allahabad he went to Mathura 
and Vrndavana along the bank of river Jamuna. At Vpdavana the 
intensity of his love for Krsna increased a thousand-fold. He wandered 
through the forests of Vrndavana, seeing all the places connected with 
Krsna Lila, and himself located the sites of Radhakunda and Syamakunda. 

Krsnadasa has given a vivid description of §ri Caitanya’s state of mind 
during his journey to Vrndavana and his wanderings in the holy forests, 
where he found every creeper and blade of grass vibrating with the spiri¬ 
tual associations of Krsna Lila. He chanted the Name of Krsna, danced 

^Dr. Sambidananda Das, p. 145 f. 
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and wept and occasionally fell senseless on the ground, exhibiting in un¬ 
precedented form all the astasdttvika bhdvas or the bodily manifestations 
of divine love. His personality was so charged with the current of divine 
love that his very sight generated the feeling of devotion and compelled 
people to chant the name of Krsna.^ Even the Mohamedans, who came 
in contact with him could not escape the magic influence of his perso¬ 
nality. Caitanya Caritamrta narrates the incident of a Muslim divine 
(PIra), afterwards known as Krsnadasa, a Muslim prince Bijuli Khan and 
his attendants, who were later known as Pathana Vaisnavas,^ becoming 
his disciples at their very first meeting with him, on his way to Mahavana. 
The PIr, with whom Sri Caitanya discoursed on the Muslim scriptures 
acknowledged that the Name of Krsna spontaneously came on his lips to 
see him (CC, II, xviii). 

On his return from Vrndavana Sri Caitanya stayed at Allahabad for 
some time during Kumbha Mela. Here he met a Vaidika Brahmana named 
Vallabha Bhatta, who, according to most scholars, is Sri Vallabhacarya, 
the founder of the Vaisnava sect of that name.® Here he also met Rupa 

^ jei jei jana paila prahhur dara^ana] 

Mpreme mattakare ucca sathkirtanall 

-CC, II. xviii, 209. 

^pathdn vaisnava bali haila tar khydtil 

sarvatra gdiyd bule mahdprabhu kirtilI 

—CC. II, xviii, 210. 

*See D. C. Sen, Caitanya and His Age, p. 239; Caitanya and His Companions^ 
pp. 200f. 

Also see M. T. Kennedy, The Caitanya Movement, p. 49. 

The reason why Krsnadasa Kaviraja refers to Vallabhacarya as simply Vallabha 
Bhatta, without making any mention of his position as the founder of an important 
Vai§nava sect, may, it is suggested, have been that his followers forcibly took posses¬ 
sion of the Gaudlya Vaisnava temple of Srinatha at Gokula and Kr§nadasa was a 
witness to it {see A. K. Majumdar, op. cit., p. 236). 

There is, however, no doubt that Vallabhacarya met Sri Caitanya at Purl, as men¬ 
tioned in Caitanya Caritdmrta and some of the texts of Vallabha Sampradaya. Caitanya 
Caritamrta also narrates how §rl Caitanya refused to listen to Vallabhacarya’s com¬ 
mentary on Bhagavata Purana, which he was writing at this time, and took him to 
task for his interpretaion of Bhagavata, which was opposed to that of Sridhara 
Svftmin (CC, III, vii, 115-120). It is significant in this connection that Vallabhacarya’s 
commentary was never completed. 

Caitanya Caritamrta also records how Vallabha, who had introduced the worship 
of B^la-Gopala in his sect, was influenced by the Madhura Rasa Updsand of Sri 
C aitanya and was led in the end to obtain Ki^ore-Gop^la Mantra-diksa from Gadfl- 
dhara Pandit (CC, III, vii, 155). The importance attached to the worship of Radha 
in the Sampradaya of Vallabhacarya, as evidenced particularly by the works of 
Vitihalanaiha, son of Vallabhacarya, therefore, is most probably due to the influence 
of Sri Caitanya (A. K. Majumdar, op. cit., p. 236). An important factor in this connec¬ 
tion must have been the fact that Vitthulanatha lived for sonic time in Navadvipa for 
the study of Nyilyu, and he must have come in close contact with thl^ followers of SrI 
Caitanya (M. C. Parckh, Sri Vallabhdcdrya, pp. 160-61). 
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and his younger brother Anupama, who had renounced the world for his 
sake and come all the way from Bengal to receive his instructions. He 
gave them detailed instructions on Bhakti for ten days and sent them to 
Vrndavana commissioning Rupa to devote himself to the preparation of 
foundational literature for the propogation of Bhakti. Proceeding to 
Varanasi he met Sanatana, the elder brother of Rupa. Sanatana had been 
imprisoned by the king, because his meeting with §ri Caitanya had brought 
a complete change in his state of mind, and he was not able to attend to 
the duties of his ministerial office. He managed, however, to escape from 
the prison and go in disguise to Varanasi to surrender himself completely 
at the feet of his master. Sri Caitanya gave him elaborate discourses on 
Bhakti and commissioned him as well with the task of laying securer 
foundations of Vaisnavism by rediscovering the holy places in Vrndavana, 
building temples and producing canonical literature. 

An important event at Varanasi this time was his triumph in theologi¬ 
cal discussions over the Mayavadin Samnyasins, who followed the path 
of Jnana and deprecated Bhakti as pure sentimentalism. The result was 
the conversion of Prakasananda Sarasvati, the head of the Mayavadin 
Samnyasins of Varanasi, along with his many followers, which was a, 
great step in the revival of Vaisnavism in northern India.^ 

^S. K. De, however, remarks “With the exception of the so called conversion of a 
leading Vedantist, Prakasananda, Caitanya’s presence at Benares does not appear to 
have been very fruitful, and made little impression in that great centre of JSiva worship 
and Advaita Vedanta (op. cit., p. 75).” He refers in this connection to J5ri Caitanya’s 
own regret, recorded in Caitanya Caritamrta, that his sentimental wares did not sell 
in Kasi (CC., II, xxv, 161-62). But he has obviously missed the lines, which follow 
immediately and in which he states that since his followers did not like that he should 
carry the burden of the wares back, he distributed them at Varanasi free of cost, as 
also the lines in which his followers express their satisfaction on his having ultimately 
redeemed Varanasi, the centre of religion in northern India, which was so far deprived 
of his blessings, though he had blessed the east, the west and the south (CC, II, xxv. 
124-25). 

Some scholars doubt even the story of Prakasananda on the ground that Murari 
Gupta, Kavikarnapura and Vrndavana Dasa are silent on the point. It is obvious that 
this negative evidence by itself does not prove that the story is false and fabricated. 
But it has no meaning at all, at least in so far as Vrndavana Dasa and Kavikariiapura 
are concerned, since they do not give an account of Sri Caitanya’s journey to the west 
to which the story relates. As regards Murari Gupta it would not be fair to say that 
he is completely silent on the point. On the other hand he says that Mahaprabhu 
blessed with Kr§na-bhakti ‘all the inhabitants of Varanasi’(Kadca, 413, 20), which 
cannot be interpreted to mean ‘all the inhabitants of Varaoasi except Prakasananda.’ 
Besides, there is no reason to disbelieve the account of Kr^nadasa Kaviraja, whose 
informants are Sanatana and Raghunatha Bhatta, th^ eye-witnesses of the whole 
episode at Varanasi. 

Particularly important in this connection is the evidence of Prakasanand’s Vedanta-^ 
siddhantamuktavali, which clearly shows the influence of Sri Caitanya* The author 
rejects Vivartavdda and admits that Brahman’s Sakti is the material cause of the world« 
See A. K. Majumdar, op. cit., p. 221. 
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The last days in Pun and the mysterious passing away 

§ri Caitanya returned to Puri probably in April 1516. Thus for six 
years after his Samnyasa he travelled all over the country, broadcasting 
the seeds of Bhakti. The seeds having sprouted and taken root in the 
soil, he could now leave the plants to the care of his able leiutenants, 
and pass the remaining eighteen years of his life in monastic seclusion at 
Pun. So he settled there permanently in the garden-house of Ktsi Misra. 
All his days were passed in deep communion with the Lord, interrupted 
only by occasional conversation with a few of his chosen disciples, who 
lived near him or came from distant places to receive instructions from 
him. 

The biographers of Sri Caitanya ^re agreed that he passed away in 
§aka 1455.^ But according to Dr. D. C. Sen he passed away in the 
month of Asa^ha (July, 1533 ad), which cannot be correct. For, 
Kr§padtsa says that Sri Caitanya lived for forty-eight years, twenty-four 
years as householder and twenty-four years as Samnyasin;^ which means 
that he could not have passed away before February 1534 ad. This is 
confirmed by an account given by Narahari Cakravartin* in his Bhakti^ 
ratndkara,^ which states that Srinivasacarya started for Puri on the fifth 
lunar day in the month of Magha and learnt about the passing away of 
§ri Caitanya on the way. This suggests that §ri Caitanya passed away in 
the month of Magha (February). If he had passed away in Asadha (July) 
the tragic news must have reached Bengal before l^rinivasacarya started, 
as there was regular communication between Purl and Navadvipa since 
Sri Caitanya took Samnyasa and settled at Puri and the devotees from 
Bengal went to Pun every year before Rathayatra in July and returned 
in October. Further Krsnadasa says that Sri Caitanya sent the presents 
he had received on the occasion of the performencc of Gopa-Llla (CC, 
III, xix, 11) to his mother at Navadvipa through Jagadananda, and 
Jagadananda returned from Navadvipa after staying there for about a 
month, with a message from Advaitacarya to Sn Caitanya suggesting 
that their mission was over, which served to highten Sri Caitanya’s feel¬ 
ing of seperation from Krspa and ultimately brought his end (CC, III, 
xix, 26, 28,30). Gopa-lila was performed by Sri Caitanya on the Nandot- 
sava day in August or September. Jagadananda must have gone to 

^cauddaiata sat a Sake janmera prarndnaj 
cauddaSata paHcdnne haild antardhanajj CC, I, viii, 8. 

^cabbis batsara prabhu kdild grhabdsaj 
niraAtara kaila tdhe kirtana-bildsalI 
cabhisa batsara Se$e kariyd sarjtnydsal 
cabbisa batsara kaila nVacale bdsaU CC, I, xiii, 9-10' 

“Son of Jagannatha, who was a disciple of Visvanfttha Cakravarlin. 

^riie work, though it must have been written in the eighteenth century, !• rcn:ardcd ai 
authentic by historians. See B* B* Majuindar, Caitanya carifera upuddna, pp. '185-8^, 
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Navadipa in October with the devDtees from Bengal after their usual four 
months stay at Puri and returned in December. This also suggests that 
Sri Caitanya could not have passed away in July as held by Dr. Sen. The 
source of Dr. Sen’s information is an account given in the Caitanya- 
mahgala of Jayanahda, which is neither recognized by the Vaisnavas nor 
regarded as authoritative enough by the scholars.^ Its description of the 
life of Sri Caitanya is based on hearsay and runs in many respects coun¬ 
ter to the accounts given by other biographers, which are generally ac¬ 
cepted as authentic.^ 

As Sri Caitanya passed away at Purl, where he also spent the last 
twenty-four years of his life, the accounts given by his disciples of Orissa 
in regard to the latter part of his life may generally be regarded as more 
trustworthy than those of his Bengal disciples. Turning to these we find 
that Acyutanaiida, a contemporary of §rl Caitanya says in his ^unya 
Samliitd that after the passing away of §ri Caitanya king Prataparudra 
organized a one month festival in his honour, beginning from Vaisakhi 
Purnima. Isvaradasa, a later writer says in his Caitanya^hhagavata (Chap. 
LXXV) that Sri Caitanya passed away on the third lunar day of Vaisakha. 
It may be difficult from these accounts to determine the exact date of 
the passing away of Sri Caitanya, but combining these with the accounts 
. given in the more authoritative biographies of his Bengal disciples we can 
safely conclude that he could not have passed away before February 
1534 AD. 

The manner in which §ri Caitanya passed away is veiled with mvstery. 
The general belief is that he disappeared physically and merged with the 
deity of the temple of Jagannatha, as Acyutananda, Isvaradasa and 
Locanadasa say, or in the deity of the temple of Tota Gopinatha in Pun, 
as mentioned in Bhakti-ratndkara, Dr. Sen, however, thinks that he died 
of septic fever, caused by injury to his left foot from a brick while 
dancing on the Rathayatra day. He says that he was in the Gundica 
temple of Jagannatha, when he suffered from high fever. “When the 
priests apprehended his end to be near they shut the gate against all 
visitors. This they did to take time for burying him and repairing the 
floor after burial. The priests opened the gate at 11 pm and gave out 
that §ri Caitanya was incorporated with the image of Jagannatha.”® 

^There is no doubt that Locanadasa’s Caitanya-mangla also mentions that Sri 
Caitanya passed away on the seventh lunar day of Asadha. But scholars do not attach 

I 

any historical importance to this work {see B. B. Majumdar, op. cit., p. 274) and it is 
likely that Locanadasa derives his information frcm Jayanahda himself, as it was 
written in 1575 {T>. C. Banga Bhdsd o Sdhffya, V, 314), soon after Jayanahda’s 
Caitanya-maiigala, which was written sometime between 1560 and 1570 (B B. Majum¬ 
dar, op. cit., p. 230). 

*B. B. Majumdar, op. cit., pp. 223-36. and S,K. Dc, op. cit., p. 77, 

'’P. C. Sen, Caitanya and his age, p. 264, 
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Dr. Sen seems to have constructed the story partly from Jayanand’s 
account, according to which Sri Caitanya was hurt in the foot, while 
dancing on the Rathayatra day and partly from Locanadasa’s Caitanya- 
nmngala, which states that when Sri Caitanya entered the Guhdica temple 
of Jagannatha, its doors automatically closed and Sanatana, Haridasa 
and others remained crying outside. We have already said that Jayananda 
is not reliable, his account being based on hearsay. The statement in 
Locanadasa’s Caitanya-mangala is said to occur in spurious pages con¬ 
tained only in one of the editions of the work,^ But apart from the 
nature of the sources from which the story has been inferred it is not 
believeable for several other reasons. We have seen that Jayanand’s 
account of Sri Caitanya’s death on the seventh lunar day of Asadha does 
not conform to the more authoritative accounts, relating to the time of 
his disappearence. The story, therefore, of his dicing of septic fever, 
caused by injury to his foot on the Rathayatra day cannot be true. His 
secret burial by the priests in the temple of Tota Gopinatha can at best 
be a wild conjecture. How could Svarupa, Ramananda Raya, Raghunatha 
Dasa and Govinda, who took care of him day and night, and Sarhkara, 
who was specially deputed to serve him at this time and slept with him 
in the same room at night, allow him to walk alone to the temple of 
Tota Gopinatha from the house of Kasi Misra in the state of fever to die 
in isolation and uncared for? How could the temple priests, who were 
not closely associated with §ri Caitanya and whom Krsnadasa despises as 

worldly-minded,^ suddenly aquire the authority of burying the body of 

^ _ _ 

Sri Caitanya, without any reference to Svarupa DSmodara, Ramananda 
Raya and Kasi Misra, the Guru of Prataparudra, whose authority over 
the temple was supreme, and even Prataparudra himself, who loved and 
worshipped Sri Caitanya as his God? 

That the whole story is fabricated is evident from the fact that Hari¬ 
dasa and Sanatana are said by Locanadasa to have been shut out of the 
temple while the burial was going on inside. But Haridasa had already 
died and his burial was performed by Sri Caitanya himself, while Sanatana 
had left Puri for Vrndavana much earlier and never returned. 

Whatever the truth about the manner of the passing away of Sri Caita¬ 
nya, one thing, which lends support to the general belief of his merging 
with the deity, and which may also be the most important cause of the 
belief, is that no trace of his body was ever found. If the body were 
actually buried in the temple it is unbelieveablc that king Prataparudra 
would not have raised a memorial on it befitting the personality of Sri 
Caitanya and the dignity of his empire. 

'SnmhidAnaiida Dfls, Sri Caitanva Mnhdprahhu^ p. 208. 
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CHAPTER III 


The Sampradaya of l§ri Caitanya 


Affiliation with Mddhva 

The question regarding the Sampradaya or the religious sect to which §rl 
Caitanya belonged is controversial. Most of his followers link him with 
MadhvScarya. Others think that he started a new sect of his own. We 
may state at the outset that so far as doctrinal matters are concerned 
there is no aflSliation between §ri Caitanya and Madhva. In some respects 
Madhva is even opposed to §rl Caitanya. The following are some of the 
important points of difference: 

(a) Madhva is an advocate of Dvaita or dualism, while §n Caitanya is 
an advocate of Acintya Bhedabheda or inconceivable identity-in- 
difference. 

(b) According to Madhva the ultimate object of worship is Narayana, 
while according to Sri Caitanya the ultimate object of worship is 
§ri Krsna, Narayana being only a partial manifestation of Krsna. 

(c) According to Madhva, devotion consists in dedication to Krsna of 
actions performed in accordance with Varnasrama Dharma, while 
according to §ri Caitanya it consists in renunciation of Varnasrama 
Dharma for the sake of Buddha Bhakti. 

(d) The end, according to Madhva, is the attainment of five kinds of 
Mukti in Vaikuntha. According to Sn Caitanya it is the loving ser¬ 
vice of Sri Krsna. 

« • • 

(e) According to Sri Caitanya the Gopikas of Vraja are not ordinary 
Jivas but the manifestations of the Svarupa Sakti of Krsna, eternally 
engaged in His service which is selfless and lustless. According to 
Madhva, they are maidens of Svarga {apsarah stri), who worship 
Krsna with the object of satisfying their lust. 

(/) According to Madhva the highest in the order of devotees of Krsna 
is Brahma, while according to Sri Caitanya the Gopikas of Vraja 
rank the highest, and even Brahma covets the dust of their holy feet. 
Madhva’s description of the Gopikas as Apsarah Strl has been 
strongly criticised by Sri Sanatana and Sri Jiva. 

Sri Caitanya himself regarded his doctrine as distinct from that of 
Madhva. This is evident from his dialogue with the Acarya of Madhva 
Sampradaya in Caitanya’-caritdmfta^ in which he calls the Saihpradaya of 
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Madhva as ‘your Sathpradaya.’^ In Caitanya-candrodaya he calls the 

Vaisnavas of the Madhva school as “The Tattvavadin^ Vaisnavas of the 
• • • • 

South—the worshippers of Narayana” and describes their doctrine as 
defective, while he describes the doctrine of Ramananda as rucitama^ 
Sarvabhauma says in reply to this: “No, my Lord! Ramananda Raya has 
accepted your doctrine. He does not have any doctrine of his own. Our 
own doctrine, which has been accepted by many people and is supported 
by all the Sastras is the best.”^ This proves not only that l§ri Caitanya’s 
doctrine is distinct but that he is himself its founder. 

This view finds frequent support in the writings of l§ri Jiva. In his 
commentary on BP, X, xii, I, he refers to the Sarhpradaya of Madhva as 
‘his (Madhva’s) Sariipradaya’ and to those, who, like Sri Caitanya but 
unlike Madhva, do not regard Chaps. X-XIV of the tenth Skandha of the 
Bhagavatam as interpolation, as belonging to‘other’Sampradayas.^ In 
Sarvasamvadini he distinguishes his doctrine from that of Madhva by 
calling his doctrine as his own (svamata) and that of Madhva as the doc¬ 
trine of Madhva (Mddhvdcdryamata). He also describes Sri Caitanya as 
the presiding deity of his Saihpradaya {sva-sampraddya-sahasrddhidaivam)^ 
Sri Rupa Gosvamin describes Sri Caitanya as the bestower of Bhakti 
of the highest order, which had remained unbestowed for so long.’ Sri 
Prabodhananda Sarasvati says in a similar strain, “Before the advent of 
Sri Caitanya, who had ever heard of Prema as the highest end? Who was 
aware of the glory and greatness of the Holy Name? Who had experienced 
the beauty and sweetness of the celestial garden of Vrndavana? Who 
knew of Sri Radha, the highest and the most wonderful manifestation of 
sweetness, beauty, and Rasa?”® It is, thus, obvious that Sri Caitanya was 
regarded by his followers as the giver of the highest order of pure and 
Rasa-oriented Vraja bhakti, which is the distinguishing feature of his 
school of Vaisnavism. 

There is also historical evidence to prove that in doctrinal matters the 
followers of §ri Caitanya were recognised as belonging to a school quite 

^karmt Jndni dui bhakti hma I 
tomdrasampraddye dekhi sei dui cinha // 
tabe ek guna de khi tomdra sampraddyg / 

§ri vigraha tsvare karaha nirnaye 11 CC, II, ix, 249-50. 

*Madhvacarya himself called his doctrine Tattvavdda. 

*niravadyam na bhavati te$dm matam ... rdmdnandamatameva me rucitama, Caiu 
anya-candrodaya, VIJ I, 1. 

*ibid. W, 149. •ibid, p. 1. 

^anarpitacarim cirdt karunaydvatirnah kalau ■ ■ 

samarpayitumunnatojjyalarasQm svabhaktHiriyam. Vidagdha-Mddhava, I, 3, 
*premdndmddbhutdrthah kasya sravanapathagatafi ndmndm mahinmdft ko vetto 
vnulavunuvipinanuldhuniiU kasya praveiah; ko va Jindti rddhdm paramarasa- 
camatkAra mddhuryastmdmckaicaitanyacandrub paramakarutiayA sarvamdvihakdrM, 
Caitanya*candrdmtta 
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distinct from the traditional four schools of Vaisnavism. There is a tradi¬ 
tion that the question regarding the position of the school of Sri Caitanya 
in relation to the recognised four schools of Vaisnavism came into promi¬ 
nence when there was a dispute regarding rituals in the temple of Govinda 
Ji at Jaipur, during the time of Visvanatha Cakravarti and Baladeva 
Vidyabhhsana, both of whom then lived in Vrndavana. The Gaudiya, 
Vaisnavas, who were in-charge of the temple, gave precedence to Govinda 
Ji over Narayana in their service of the deities to which the other 
Vaisnavas, who regarded Narayana as superior, raised serious objection. 
The ruler of Jaipur called a conference of pandits to resolve the dispute. 
§ri Visvanatha Cakravarti sent Baladeva Vidyabhusana to the conference 
to represent the Gaudiya Vaisnavas. Baladeva was required first to prove 
that the Gaudiya Vaisnavas were a recognised Vaisnava community, duly 
authorised to speak on matters pertaining to Vaisnava religion and rituals. 
Baladeva started by showing the affiliation of Gaudiya Vaisnavism with 
Madhva. But in the discussion that followed the doctrinal approach of 
Gaudiya Vaisnavism appeared to be distinct from that of Madhva and 
the three other schools of Vaisnavism. Nobody was prepared to recognise 
it as an independent sect unless it was supported by an independent com- 
mcntSiTy on Brahmasutra, Baladeva, therefore, wrote a commentary on 
Brahmasutra, which he called Govinda-bhdsya, because, as described in 
the gloss written by himself, he wrote it under the command of Govinda. 
The learned commentary, which is really an improvement in many respects 
on the previous commentaries, was accepted and Gaudiya Vaisnavism 
was duly recognised as an independent doctrine. 

It cannot, however, be said, exclusively on the basis of Sri Caitanya’s 
doctrinal approach, that he had no affiliation with Madhva or any other 
iampradaya. The question relating to Guru-parampara or apostolic 
succession is of primary importance according to the Vaisnava tradition 
in determining the Sampradaya of a person. It is possible, in the case of 
a specially gifted and powerful Acarya, that he may belong to a parti¬ 
cular Sarhpradaya and preach a different doctrine. Dr. S. K. De, points 
to the case of Madhvacarya himself, who was initiated into the Advaita 
Sarhpradaya of Samkara but promulgated the Dvaita doctrine, which was 
directly opposed to Advaitism. §rl Jiva also makes a mention of this in 
his Tattva-samdarbha.'- 

i 

Indian tradition makes formal initiation into one of the recognised 
Sampradayas necessary even if one wants to start a Sarhpradaya of his 
own. Radha-mohana Gosvamin stresses this point in his commentary on 
Tattva-sarhdarbha. Even Samkara says, in his commentary on the Gita, 
that “a man who does not belong to a sect must be ignored as if he was 

^^amkara ^i^yatdm labdhvdpi iri~bhagavat-pak?apdtena tato-vicchidya (Tattva-sanu 
darbha, p. 70)—cited by S. K. Dc, in Vaif(tava Faith and Moytment in Bengal^ p. 12. 
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a fool.It cannot, therefore, be imagined that Sri Caitanya was not 
duly initiated into some Sampradaya. 

The earliest authoritative statement regarding the initiation of Sri 
Caitanya is by Kavikarnapura. In his Gaura-ganoddesa-dlpika he states, 
on the authority of Padma-purdna, that there are only four recognised 
Sampradayas in this age of Kali—Sri, Brahma, Rudra, and Sanaka, and 
links Sri Caitanya with Brahma-sampradaya, theSariipradaya of Madhva, 
through Isvara Puri, his Diksa Guru, and Madhavendra Puri, his Parama 
Guru. Baladeva makes a similar reference to the four recognised Vaisnava- 
sampradayas in his gloss on Govinda-bhdsya, caWtd Sukpnd-tikd, and 
records, both in this and Prameya-ratndvali the Guru Paraihpara of Sri 
Caitanya, linking him with Madhva. 

Dr. B. B. Majumdar mentions, besides the above, the following works 
in support of the view that Sri Caitanya belonged to the Madhva Saih- 
pradaya:^ 

1. Narahari Cakravarlin’s Bhakti-ratndkara 

2. Devaki-nandana’s Vrhadvaisnava-bandana 

3. Visvanatha Cakravartin’s Sn Gauraganasvarupa-tattva-candrikd 

4. Manohara Dasa’s Anurdgavalll 

5. Gopala Guru’s Padya 

6. Lala Dasa’s Bhakta-mdla 

7. Tsana Nagara’s Advaita-prakdsa, and 

8 . Murall-vildsa. 

'Fhis makes quite an impressive list of works that can be cited in support 
of Sn Caitanya’s affiliation with MMhva. But scholars have raised several 
objections against this, which we may state as follow's: 

1. There are three important reasons for regarding the Slokas relating 
to the Guru-parampara of Sri Caitanya as interpolated: 

{a) The author of Gaura ganoddesa-dipikd himself contradicts the view 
of Sri Caitanya’s affiliation with Madhva in Caitanya-candrodaya, He 
makes Sarvabhauma Bhattacarya enquire from Gopinatha, “Who is the 
Malid‘Ydkyaupades{d of Sci Caitanya?”® Since the practice of imparting 
Malid-vdkya at the time of initiation obtains only in Samkara-sarhpradaya, 
it is obvious that Sarvabhauma regarded Sn Caitanya as a Samnyasin of 
Samkara-sampradaya. This is confirmed by Gopinatha, who replies, 
“Sn Caitanya is a Samnyasin of the Bharatl order.” 

(/>) The Padma-purdna Sloka relating to the four Sarhpradayas of Kali 
is not found in any of the editions of the Purana now available. 

(c) Gaur(hg(inoddeia<lipikd mentions Madhavendra Puri as the disciple 

•Cnia Press ctlilion, p. 310. Cited by A.K. Majumdar in Caitanya : flis Life and 
Dactrine, p. 266. 

Caitanya-carltcra updtldna, p, 5H2. 

'•^(Mituny(hcatidri>(laya,2Ah 
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of Laksmipati of the Madhva-sariipradaya, which is doubtful, because 
the Samnyasa title of Madhvendra is ‘Pun’ while the Sarhnyasa title of 
the Madhva-sarhpradaya is ‘Tirtha.’ Besides, the object of worship in 
the Madhva-sarhpradaya is Lak^mi-Narayana, while Madhvendra was a 
worshipper of Radha-Kr§na, and the end to be achieved according to 
Madhva is Mukti, while the end for Madhvendra Puri was the loving ser¬ 
vice of Krsna. Sundarananda Vidyavinoda says that Madhvendra Puri is 
not mentioned as a disciple of Laksmipati in any of the lists of apostolic 
succession maintained in the Mathas of the Madhva-sampradaya. 

2. The Suksmd'tlkd of Govinda-hhdsya does not give the name of the 
commentator. But the commentator writes: “Lord Govinda under whose 
command Vidyabhu^ana (Baladeva) composed this commentary, may He 
help me in this my undertaking also.” Dr. Radha Govinda Nath con¬ 
cludes from this that the commentator is not Baladeva but some follower 
of Madhva, who at the commencement of the commentary, gives the 
parampard of the Madhva-sariipradaya as ^sva-guru parampard.^ What 
further lends support to this view, according to him, is the commentator’s 
statement: “Baladeva the wise, composed this commentary (bhdsyameta^ 
dviracitam baladevena dhJmatd) under the command of Sri Govinda,” since 
it is most unlikely that Baladeva would thus call himself ‘wise.’^ 

3. The evidence of Prameya ratndvali is regarded as unauthentic on the 
assumption that the work was compiled by Baladeva, when he was a 
follower of Madhva and had not even thought of his initiation into the 
Gaudlya-sarhpradaya. It is pointed out, in this connection, that a l§loka 
of Prameya-ratndvali, which lists nine important points of similarity bet¬ 
ween the doctrine of Madhva and the doctrine of §ri Caitanya, with a 
view to link Sri Caitanya with Madhva, is an interpolation.^ 

4. The other works to which reference is made by Dr. B. B. Majumdar 
are not considered to be of any importance either because they are not 
properly edited,^ or because their authorship is disputed.^ 

5. The works of Sri Rupa, iSn Sanatana, §ri Jiva and others, whose 
importance is universally recognised, do not make any mention of §ri 
Caitanya’s affiliation with Madhva. 

6. The end, according to the Gaudiya-sariipradaya of §ri Caitanya, is 
the loving service of !§ri Krsna in Vraja, while according to the Madhva- 
sarhpradaya it is the attainment of Mukti in Vaikuntha. If it is accepted 
that Sn Caitanya is connected through Guru-paraihpara with Madhva, it 
becomes difficult to explain how the devotees initiated into the Gau(Jiya- 
sariipradaya can realise the end as conceived by them, since they are 

• - 

^Gaudiya Vaisnava-darsana, Introduction, p. 189. 

2ibid,I, p. 1871. 

^Sunderananda Vidya-vinoda, Acintya-bhedabheda, pp. 207-13. 

^A. K. Majumdar, Caitanya: His Life and Doctrine, pp. 260-61. 
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connected in apostolic succession with Gurus, who are not themselves 
initiated into the kind of service of Krsna, which they seek. The contradic¬ 
tion is highlighted by the special emphasis laid in the Gaudlya-saihpradaya 
on the need of seeking initiation from a Guru, who is qualified by his own 
attainment to lead to the kind of devotional service one seeks. 

Dr. Radha Govinda Nath aptly points out in this connection that 
although we find different types of devotees amongst the direct disciples 
of Sri Caitanya, the Adi Gurus of the different sects in the Gaudiya-sarh- 
pradaya are only those who are devoted to Krsna in Vraja. There is, for 
instance, no line of apostolic succession commencing fromSrivasa Pandita, 
who is a devotee of LaksmI-Narayana and Murari Gupta, who is a devotee 
of Rama Candra.^ 

7. If we recognise Sri Caitanya’s affiliation with Madhva, then only the 
Vaisnavas belonging to the line of apostelic succession commencing from 
Sri Nityananda and Sri Advaita can be regarded as Gaudiya Vaisnavas, 
since both of them were initiated into the Madhva Sampradaya. All 
others, including those belonging to the lines of Sri Gadadhara Pandit 
and Sri Narottama, must be regarded as non-Gaudiyas, for Gadadhara 
and Narottama were not initiated into the Madhva-sampradayaand there 
is no evidence of their having been initiated by Sri Caitanya. Yet the disci¬ 
ples of both Gadadhara Pandit and Narottama are universally recognised 
ai Gau<Jiya Vaisnavas.^ 

The above objections must be carefully examined. The most important 
of them relates to the fact that none of the six Gosvamins makes any 
mention in his works of Sn Caitanya’s affiliation with Madhva, nor does 
any of them make obeisance to him in the customary Vandana at the 
commencement of his works. It is mainly for this reason that the Slokas 
concerning the Guru-parampara of Sri Caitanya in Gaura-ganoddesa-dJpikd 
and Prameya-ratndvali etc. are regarded as spurious. But if we take into 
consideration the fact that the Gosvamins regard the philosophy of Madhva 
as not only different but opposed to that of Sri Caitanya on some of the 
most fundamental points, the objection loses much of its importance. It 
IN not unnatural from this point of view that, inspite of Sri Caitanya’s 
formal alfiliation with Madhva, they should omit reference to him in their 
writings. The works of Sri Vallabhacarya provide a suitable illustration, 
h i Vallabhacarya belongs to the Vi§nusvamin-sarhpradaya. Yet he does 
not make any reference to Viipusvamin in his works, because he reshaped 
tlio Suddhadvaita doctrine of which Vi^pusvamin is the founder and 
dr parted in several ways from the orthodox approach of the school as 
defined by him,^ 

^Gttudtya VaiH^ava-dariana, ill, 

‘'ihul, V. p. 3790, 

*A.K. Mojutndar, op. cit., p. 269, f. 24, 
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Another important reason for the omission in the works of the Gos- 
vamins of any reference to Madhva may be that the traditional belief in 
the existence of only four recognised Vaisnava^sampradayas in the age of 
Kali which made it obligatory for every new faith to have a link with one 
of them, was not so strong and prevalent during their time. But in the 
time of Baladeva Vidyabhusana the belief acquired such great importance 
that he was led to emphasise the link of the Gaudiya-saiiipradaya with 
Madhva through Giiru-parampara inspite of his explicit recognition of 
the doctrinal difference between Sri Caitanya and Madhva, which earned 
for ihe Gaiidiya-sampradaya universal recognition as the fifth school of 
Vaisnavism at the historic conference of pandits at Jaipur. If he had not 
done so he would perhaps have been dubbed asampraddyi (not duly initia¬ 
led into a recognised Sarhpradaya) and not given a hearing at the confe¬ 
rence at all. 

It would, therefore, not be proper to deny Sri Caitanya’s affiliation 
with Madhva merely on the basis of absence of any mention of it in the 
works of the Gosvamins. What is important, that they do not say any- 
thing regarding the initiation of Sri Caitanya into this or that Sampradaya, 
while there is much that they say regarding the necessity of initiation in 
the path of Bhakti and regarding Sri Caitanya’s role as a teacher of Bhakti 
to imply that he must have been initiated into some Sarhpradaya. To find 
out the particular Sampradaya into which he was initiated we must turn 
to such other evidence as is available and examine it with an unbiased 
mind. 

There is no evidence whatsoever of Sri Caitanya’s initiation into any 
Vaisnava-saihpradaya except Madhva. It is against this background that 
the evidence, listed above in favour of his affiliation with Madhva, should 
be examined. We apprehend that it has not been examined in this light 
and the tendency to regard it as spurious because it is not supported by 
the works of the six Gosvamins has persisted throughout. 

This is particularly clear from the way in which the evidence of Prameya- 
ratndvali is dismissed as fabricated by Dr. Radha Govind Nath. He does 
not give any reason for presuming that the work was written before Bala¬ 
deva Vidyabhusana was initiated into the Gaudiya-sampradaya, except 
that it shows his Madhva leanings, a characteristic from' which his other 
works cannot be said to be altogether free. Also, he does not mention 
how the presumption detracts from the value of the work as an evidence 
in favour of Sri Caitanya’s affiliation with Madhva. Equally unwarranted 
is his presumption that the Sloka mentioning nine points of similarity 
between the doctrine of Sri Caitanya and the doctrine of Madhva is an 
interpolation. He seems to think that the parallels drawn in the Sloka are 
not well founded and therefore they cannot be attributed to a scholar of 
the stature of Sri Baladeva. But a careful study of the parallels will reveal 
that the belief in their inadequacy springs more from a conscious or 
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unconscious desire to underrate the evidence in favour of Sn Caitanya’s 
affiliation with Madhva than from any genuine defects in them. We have 
already pointed out the important points of difference between the doc¬ 
trines of Sri Caitanya and Madhva, but these do not preclude the possibi¬ 
lity of points of agreement, which Baladeva has emphasised. 

Similarly, the fact that Kavikarnapura represents the doctrine of Si i 
Caitanya as different from that of Madhva in Caitanya-candrodaya is not a 
sufficient justification for regarding the Slokas relating to the Guru-pararh- 
para of Sri Caitanya in Gaura-ganoddesa-dfpikd as interpolated, as some 
writers seem to think.^ We have made it clear at the outset that though 
ordinarily a disciple adheres to the doctrine of the Sarhpradaya into which 
he is initiated, the Acaryas, who have regenerated a Saihpradaya or found¬ 
ed a new sect, have been notable exceptions to the rule. The fact, there- 
fore, that Sri Caitanya’s doctrine is different from that of Madhva does 
not necessarily imply that he must have been initiated into a different 
Saihpradaya. Conversly, the fact that Sri Caitanya was initiated into the 
Madhva-sarhpradaya does not imply that his doctrine must have been 
exactly the same as Madhva’s. It is, perhaps, to remove the impression 
that Sri Caitanya’s doctrine was the same as the doctrine of the Sariip- 
radaya to which he belonged by Guru-parampara that, having linked Sri 
Caitanya with Madhva by stating his Guru-pararhpara in the Gaura- 
gcinoddesa-dipikd, Kavikarnapura takes care to declare, unequivocally, in 
Caitanya-candrodaya that his doctrine was not the same as Madhva’s. 

As regards the ‘Suksma’ commentary on Govinda-bhasya, even if the 
traditional belief that it was written by Baladeva himself is set aside, the 
evidence of the commentary itself, whosoever may have been its author, 
remains. We have no reason to regard the Guru-pararhpara given in it as 
spurious unless we presume that anything not directly supported by the writ¬ 
ings of the six Gosvamins must be so regarded. Dr. RadhaGovind Nath’s 
statement, that the author of the commentary must be the same enthusiast 
of the Madhva-sarhpradaya who has interpolated the Slokas concerning the 
Ciuru-pararhpara in Gaura-ganoddesa-dfpikd,^ does not bear scrutiny, since 
the Guru-parampara given in both is not exactly the same.^ 

I'he importance attached to the ‘Puri’ title of Madhvendra in determin¬ 
ing the Saihpradaya to which he belonged is not justified. The title, though 
su ggestive of his link with the Sarhkara-sampradaya, can by no means be 
regarded as a sure indication of it. It is true that ‘Puri’ is one of the ten 
orders into which Samkara divided his disciples, others being TJrtha^ 
Asrania, Gin, Paravata, Sdgara, Sarasvati, BhdratJ, Vana, and Aranya, It 

•SiidcrAnanda Vidyftvinod, Achuya-bheddbheda, p. 205. 

' I .idlia Ciovind Nath, op. cit., i. Introduction, p. J89. 

•Sundcraimnda, op. cit., pp. 237-38. 
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may also be true that none of the Vaisnava-sampradayas assigned these 
titles to their Samnyasins. But the tradition was obviously broken with 
Madhvacarya, who adopted the title ‘Tirtha.’ It is said that he was origi¬ 
nally initiated into the Tirtha order of Samkara-sampradaya by his Guru 
Purusottama Tirtha. But he continued to designate himself as Tirtha even 
after he promulgated his Dvaita doctrine under his Saihnyasa name of 
Ananda Tirtha, and the Gurus who succeeded him, also continued to be 
designated as ‘Tirthas.’^ It would not be far-fetched to presume that the 
tradition was further broken at a later date, when Madhvendra was desig¬ 
nated ‘Puri’ by his Guru Laksmipati. Farquhar admits that, in the later 
history of the Madhva-sarhpradaya, the ascetics of the Madhva sect called 
themselves Puris and Bharatis.^ In our own time we find that the Saiii- 
nyasins of the Gaudiya Matha freely adopt any of the ten titles, supposed 
at one time to have been associated with the Sarhkara sampradaya alone. 

It is also not unlikely that Madhvendra himself was a Saihnyasin of the 
Puri order of Sarhkara-sampradaya before he was initiated by Laksmipati 
into the Madhva-sampradaya and that he adhered to his ‘Puri’ designa¬ 
tion even after his conversion into Vaisnavism, like Madhvacarya and the 
distinguised Prakasananda Sarasvati of the Samkara-saihpradaya, who 
also carried his ‘Sarasvati’ designation with him when he was converted 
into Gaudiya Vaisnavism and renamed Prabodhananda Sarasvati.^ Even 
if he was given the ‘Tirtha’ designation of the Madhva-sarhpradaya after 
his new initiation it was soon forgotten, since he had already become so 
famous as Madhvendra Puri and the people had become so accustomed 
to his ‘Puri’ designation. The fact that his name does not appear in the 
lists maintained in the Madhva Maths does not prove anything more than 
that he was never, in-charge of any of them. It cannot be regarded as a 
proof that he was not initiated into the Madhva-sarhpradaya. 

There is no doubt that Madhvendra Puri’s doctrine is not exactly the 
same as Madhva’s. In Caitanya-caritdmrta he is described as the seed of 
Prema-bhakti of Vraja, which was later reared into a huge tree by Sri 
Caitanya.^ But his doctrine is wholly different from that of Sarnkara, 
who regards the God of Bhakti as illusory. It is impossible for the seed 
of Bhakti to sprout in the ground of Advaitism as preached by him. It is 
not unlikely that Madhvendra was drawn into the MMhva-sampradaya 
by the very fact of its extreme opposition of Samkara and its firm faith 
in the personal form of God. 

Dr. RadhaGovind Nath’s argument relating to the possibility of realisa¬ 
tion of the end as conceived by Sri Caitanya, if his affiliation with Madhva 

^S. K. De, op. cit., p. 12. 

^Farquhar, An Outline of the Religious Literature of India, p. 304* 

•it is mentioned in the Bhaktamdla of Lala Dasa that he was named Prabodh&nandft 
Sarasvati by Sri Caitanya himself. 

^CCI, ix, 10-12. 
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is accepted, is to some extent valid. But the objection on this basis against 
§ri Caitanya’s affiliation with Madhva would hold only if the affiliation is 
not purely formal. We have already made it clear that from the doctrinal 
point of view there is a fundamental difference between §ri Caitanya and 
Madhva, and that §ri Caitanya accepted Tsvara Puri as his Guru only to 
abide by the injunction of the Sastras relating to the formal necessity of 
initiation. But even if we agree with Dr. Radha Govind Nath that neither 
Isvara Pun nor Kesava Bharati belonged to the Madhva sect, the objec¬ 
tion raised by him will be equally valid against any other sect to which 
they are supposed to belong, since, according to him, the loving service of 
Krsna as His Kanta or beloved in Vraja is not regarded as the end by any 
other Sampradaya to which §r! Caitanya may be said to be affiliated, 
least of all by the Saihkara-sarhpradaya to which they may be said to 
belong on account of their ‘Pun’ and ‘Bharati’ titles. 

The argument that §ri Caitanya’s affiliation with Madhva would make 
Gadadhara Pandit and Narottama Thakura a-sarhpraddyt^ because they 
were neither initiated by a Madhva Guru nor by §ri Caitanya, also does 
not have any force. Here, again, Sn Caitanya’s affiliation with any other 
Sampradaya would not make any difference to Gadadhara Pandit and 
Narottama Thakura and the line of Gurus descending from them. They 
would still remain a-sarhpraddyi according to Dr. Radha Govind Nath. 

What the above arguments seem to imply is that Sri Caitanya, as the 
incarnation of Krsna and the founder of his Sampradaya, is also the Guru 
of all the Adi-guru’s of the different orders of the Sampradaya, who, 
whether directly initiated by him or not, derive their authority from him. 
His position in the Gau<Jiya-sampradaya is unique. He is both the wor¬ 
shipper and the worshipped. He is the object (Visaya) of Bhakti as well 
as its subject (Asrya). The Object (Bhagavan) becomes the subject (Bhakta) 
to show to the Jivas of Kali the path of Bhakti and, thus, to pave the way 
for their redemption. 

Sundcrananda goes a step farther. He says that just as the AvatSrl, or 
the source of the Avataras, includes all other Avataras, the Sampradftya 
founded by the Avatan Purusa §ri Caitanya includes all other Sarhpra- 
dfiyas. It cannot be regarded as the branch of any Sampradaya.* 

We have no intention of questioning the faith of the SampradSya regar¬ 
ding the divinity of Sn Caitanya or disregarding the uniqueness of the posi¬ 
tion of Sri Caitanya in it. What we must urge is that there is also a histori¬ 
cal aspect of his personality, which cannot be ignored. It is a fact that he 
took Mantra-dlk§a from his Guru, Isvara PurT, and he must, from that 
point of view, be regarded as formally affiliated with the Sampradaya to 
which TSvara Purl belonged. Even the uniqueness of his position as Bhakta- 

'op. cit., pp. 240-41. 
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Bhagavan involves this aspect, since as a Bhakta, who must seek initiation 
before he can start his Sadhana he must be linked with some Sarhpradaya. 
It is neither in conformity with his doctrine, nor in conformity with his 
personality to think that his prestige as the founder of his Sampradaya or 
as incarnation of Krsna is compromised if he is linked with some other 
Sarhpradaya, as some people are inclined to think.^ For, as Bhagavan, he 
takes pride in following his devotees and taking the dust of their holy 
feet,^ while as Bhakta he considers himself humbler than even a blade of 
grass {tmddapUsumcena), How can his prestige be compromised by accept¬ 
ing a Sarhnyasin of some other Sarhpradaya as his Guru, if it is not com¬ 
promised by accepting Jagannatha Misra and Saci as his parents? 

The above examination of the arguments against §n Caitanya's affilia¬ 
tion with Madhva shows that they are, neither wholly unbiased nor con¬ 
clusive. If along with this we take into consideration the fact that there is 
no evidence whatsoever of his affiliation with any other Vaisnava-sampra- 
daya, we are compelled to accept the view of his affiliation with Madhva, 
though we must recognise, in view of the doctrinal differences between 
§ri Caitanya and Madhva, that this affiliation cannot be more than for¬ 
mal. It would, therefore, be proper to describe the relation between the 
Gaudiya-sarhpradaya and the Madhva-saihpradaya as that of identity-in¬ 
difference (bheddbheda)—identity in respect of their Guru-parampara and 
difference in respect of their doctrines. 

Affiliation with Sarhkara 

Before, however, we take this conclusion as final, we must also consider 
the view of l§ri Caitanya’s affiliation with Samkara-sariipradaya, which 
though scoffed by the supporters as well as the critics of Sri Caitanya’s 
affiliation with Madhva, is forcefully argued by Dr. S.K. De. He says: 

“The indications are strong that Caitanya formally belonged to the 
Dasanami order of Sarhkara-sarhnyasins, even though the ultimate form 
which he gave to Vaisnava-bhakti had nothing to do with Sarhkara’s ex¬ 
treme Advaitavada. Barring the two passages referred to above, there is 
no evidence anywhere in the early standard works of Bengal Vaisnavism 
that Madhavendra Puri or his disciple, Isvara Puri, who influenced the 
early religious inclinations of Caitanya, was in fact a Madhva ascetic. 
There is no evidence to show that either they or their alleged disciple 
Advaita were Madhvas in outlook. Tradition records that Madhva him¬ 
self was initiated into the ‘Tirtha’ order of Samkara by Acyutaprakasa or 
Purusottama TIrtha; and even after he promulgated his Dvaita doctrine 
in opposition to Sarhkara’s teaching of Advaita, he adhered to his‘Tirtha’ 
designation under his Samnyasa name of Ananda TTrtha. Ever since his 

^op. cit., pp. 240-41. 
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time and up to the present day, all the Gurus of his order called them¬ 
selves ‘Tirthas,’ and not ‘Puris’ or ‘Bharatls.’ Madhavendra and Tsvara 
were both ‘Purls’ and not ‘Tirthas’; while Madhavendra’s other alleged 
disciple Kesava Bharati was apparently also a Sarhnyasin of the ‘Bharati’ 
order of Samkara. To Vasudeva Sarvabhauma at Puri, Caitanya is intro¬ 
duced (CC, Madhya, vi) as a Samnyasin belonging to the Bharati-sam- 
pradaya. There are, also, other facts recorded in his authoritative biogra¬ 
phies which militate against the assumption of Caitanya’s Madhva leanings. 
His calling himself a Mayavadin ascetic on severe^ occasions, Kavikarna- 
pura’s distinct statement that he belonged to the Advaita monastic order 
and did not approve of the ‘Tattva-vadins’; the raillery of Prakasananda, 
an Advaita-samnyasin, on Caitanya’s avoidance of his fellow Mayavadin 
ascetics and on his improper indulgence in singing and dancing; his direct 
disapproval of Madhva doctrines—all these and other indications raise a 
legitimate doubt regarding the historical accuracy of Caitanya’s alleged 
connection with Madhvism... The roots therefore of the Bhakti move¬ 
ment, which Madhavendra Puri is said to have started in Bengal and 
which Caitanya carried forward and definitely shaped, must be sought in 
such traditions as originated from Sridhar’s great commentary on Srlmad- 
bhdgavata, which was accepted with much veneration by the Bengal 
school. Caitanya himself is said to have possessed the highest admiration 
for Sridhara Svamin, and, on one occasion, he is said to have repudiated 
a commentary on the Srimad-bhagavata by one Vallabha Bhatta on the 
ground that it departs from Sridhar Svamin’s interpretations.”^ 

We have already discussed how far it is justifiable, merely on the basis 
of the ‘Puri’ title of Madhvendra Puri and Tsvara Puri, to conclude that 
they belonged to the Samkara-sampradaya, when the reasons for regard¬ 
ing the recorded evidence in favour of their belonging to the Madhva 
sampradaya as spurious are not fairly strong and conclusive. As regards 
Ke§ava Bharati, Kaviraja Gosvamin says that he was a disciple of Madh¬ 
vendra Puri.^ But since Caitanya candrodaya regards ^ri Caitanya as a 
Samnyasin of the Bharati order of Dasanami Sarhnyasin, presumably on 
the basis of his being a disciple of Kei^ava Bharati, and since in Caitanya'- 
caritdmjrta^ he says that he is a Mayavadi-samnyasin, it would not be 
unreasonable to conclude that Kesava Bharati was a MayavMi-sariinyasin 
initiated into Mayavada by Madhvendra Puri before the latter joined the 
Madhva-sarhpradaya. The case of Ramacandra Puri, another disciple of 
Madhvendra also lends support to this view. His attitude towards Bhakti 
was opposed to that of Madhvendra and similar to that of a Mayavadi- 
sarhnyasin, on account of which he was severely scolded by Madhvendra.® 
Th is proves that Madhvendra must have initiated him while he was him- 

^op. cit., pp. 12-16. -rC, 1, lx, 13. ■ op. cit., Ilf, vlii, 19-22. 
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self a Mayavadi-samnyasin and that he must have changed his creed later. 

The fact of !§ri Caitanya’s taking his Samnyasa Diksa from a Saihn- 
yasin of the Samkara-sampradaya cannot be totally denied. But if we 
reflect on its propriety and consider carefully the evidence on which the 
belief is based, it is possible that the Diksa may turn out to be more 
apparent than real. 

The question anyone would ask is whether, considering §ri Caitanya’s 
most uncompromising attitude against the Samkara-sampradaya, there 
could be any possibility of his taking Samnyasa Diksa from a Saihnyasin 
of that Sampradaya. The end as conceived by l§rl Caitanya was the loving 
service of l§ri Krsna, while, according to Samkara it was Mukti. I§ri 
Caitanya considered even the company of a person aspiring after Mukti 
as the greatest obstacle (kaitava pradhdna) for a Bhakta. Reference has 
already been made to Prakasananda’s resentment against him for his 
avoidance of Mayavadi-sarhnyasins. Would it not, therefore, have been 
like commiting spritual suicide for him to accept a Mayavadi-samnyasin 
as his Guru? 

It cannot be argued that l§rl Caitanya’s Kr§na Prema was a later deve¬ 
lopment. It is very well known that it germinated during his visit to Gaya 
and came to fruition at the time of Saihnyasa. The very motive behind 
his Sarhnyasa was the distribution of the fruit of divine-love (prema-phala) 
and not the attainment of Mukti,^ His abhorrence of Mukti and the 
Mayavadi-samnyasins, who advocated it, is evident even from his con¬ 
versation with Sarvabhauma Bhattacarya soon after Saihnyasa. 

It may, however, be argued that on the basis of doctrinal differences 
one may also question the possibility of §ri Caitanya’s initiation into the 
Madhva-sampradaya, But the doctrinal differences between §ri Caitanya 
and Madhva are not as fundamental as those between §ri Caitanya and 
Samkara. Since Sri Krsna Prema is the highest end for Sri Caitanya, the 
point of utmost importance for him is the reality of Sri Krsna, which is 
denied by Samkara but accepted by Madhva. On account of this, Sri 
Caitanya eulogises the Madhva-sampradaya in the following terms: 
tabe eka gum dekhl tomdra sampraddyef 
satya vigraha Uvara karaha nirriayeH CC, II, ix, 250. 

“Even so, there is one good quality in your Sampradaya—you regard 
the body form of God as real.” 

As against this he says of Prakasananda Sarasvatl, the head of the 
Mayavadi-samnyasins of Varanasi, in a state of trance, in which not he 
but Krsna speaks through him: 

kdsi te pandya betd FrakdsdnandaJ 

sel betd kare mora afiga khanda khandaH C, Bh,, II, iii, 37, 

iCC;i, ix,27. 
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"Trakasananda, the rascal, teaches in Ka£!. He has the audacity to 
destroy My Body (by saying that it is illusory).” 

There are, besides, other important points of resemblance between 5rt 
Caitanya and Madhva, which Baladeva Vidyabhusana sums up in a Sloka 
of Prameya-ratnavali, referred to above. They are as follows: 

1. Visnu is the ultimate Reality. 

2. All the Vedas speak only of Visnu. 

3. The world is real. 

4. There is difference between Visnu and the world. 

5. Jivas are the eternal servants of Vi§nu. 

6. Jivas are of different grades. 

7. Mukti is the attainment of the Lotus Feet of Visnu. 

8. Worship of Visnu is the only means of attaining Mukti. 

9. Pratyak^a etc. are the three kind of Pramana.^ 

Dr. Radha Govind Nath has twice referred to this Sloka and said that 
it is an interpolation, presumably because he thinks that some of the com¬ 
parisons drawn are not valid.^ He has, however, failed to point out the 
particular respects in which the comparisons are faulty. We do not think 
that the comparisons are wrong or even superficial. Only in respect of 
the relation between Visnu and the world the comparison may not appear 
to be correct. According to Sri Caitanya the relation is that of inconceiv¬ 
able unity-in-difference while Baladeva seems to suggest that the relation 
is that of difference according to both §rl Caitanya and Madhva. But it 
is not conceivable that Baladeva would commit such a blunder. It should 
be obvious that he does not, here, describe the exact nature of the rela¬ 
tion between God and the world according to Sri Caitanya and Madhva. 
He only states that according to both there is difference between God and 
the world, that is, they are not one, as the Advaitins hold. 

Thakura Vrndavana Dasa clears the mist surrounding Sri Caitanya^s 
Saihnyasa Diksa by disclosing that it was not, strictly speaking, l§ri Cait¬ 
anya who received Diksa from Kesava Bharatl, but vice-versa. Before §r] 
Caitanya actually received the Samnyasa Mantra from Kesava Bharatl, 
he said fo him, ‘T have received this Mantra from a saint in my dream. 
See if this is correct,” and forthwith he whishpered the Mantra into his 
ear. Thus, pretending to receive Samnyasa Diksa from him, he actuall> 
imparted Dlk§a to him and made him his disciple: 

chale prabhu kjrpd kari tare sisya kailaj C. Bh.y II, xxviii, 157. 

Exactly the same thing is said by Murari Gupta in his Ka^acd: 
vydjena diksdm gurave sa datvd lokaikandtho gururavyaydtwdn! 
gurodadasvadya mamsitam me sarhnydsamitydha 

puiamjalih prabhuhU Ka^acd, III, ii, 9 

^Pranuya-rafndvali, I, 5. 

•op. cit.* 1, liUroduclioiif p. 190; III. pp. IM70-71, 
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Kadacd also says that the Mantra, which §ri Caitanya received in 
his dream, was ^Tattmmasiy which is a Mahavakya of the §amkara-sam- 
pradaya and means ‘You are the same {brahman)' Sri Caitanya was very 
unhappy to receive the Mantra, because he could not tolerate its monistic 
interpretation. Narrating the dream to Murari Gupta he said, “Ever since 
I have seen this dream I have been weeping.” Mu»'arl Gupta advised him 
to interpret the word ^tattvarh' according to sasthitatpurusa samdsa, accord¬ 
ing to which it means ‘You are His.’^ Sri Caitanya could then reconcile 
himself to it and was happy, as we are also told by Kavikarpapura in his 
Mahdkdvya.^ 

It is apparent from the Kadaca of Murari Gupta that the Diksa of the 
Saihkara-sarhpradaya was not acceptable to Sri Caitanya even in dream. 
He, therefore, converted Kcsava Bharati himself into Vai^avism before 
acting, as it were, as the recipient of Diks^ from him. On receiving from 
Sri Caitanya the Sarhnyasa Mantra, reinterpreted and charged with the 
dynamism of Bhakti, Kesava Bharat! himself was charged with Krsrta- 
prema and all the external signs of Prema began to appear on his body 
{Caitanyama-hgala, 11, p. 159): 

Mantra suni nydsivara haila premamayal 
Kampa pulakddi ahge Rddhd’krsna kayaU 
That Mahaprabhu’s Sarhnyasa Diksa by Kesava Bharati was only 
apparent is also proved by the fact that Kesava Bharati did not give him 
the title ‘Bharatf but only the name ‘Sri Krsna Caitanya,’ which was 
against the usual practice of his Sampradaya. Kesava Bharati knew that 
Sri Caitanya was the Lord Himself and that he had only formally taken 
Dik^a from him so that he might set an example for others. He had said 
to Sri Caitanya even before initiating him (C. Bh,y II, xxviii, 127-29): 

Je bhakti tomdra dmi dekhild nayanej 
E sdkti any era nahe isvara binejl 
Tumi se Jagadguru jdnild niscayaj 
Tomdra gurura yogya Keha kabhu nayajj 
Tabe tumi loka-siksd nimitta-kdranej 
Karibd dmdre guru hena mane layaj! 

“The Bhakti which I notice in you, cannot exist anywhere except in 
God. I know it for certain that You are That, the Guru of the whole 
world. Nobody can ever be fit' to be Your Guru. But, I think* You 
would accept me as Your Guru only to set an example for the world.” 

To this Sri Caitanya had replied (ibid, 130): 

Mdyd more na kara prakdsaj 
Hena diksd deha Jena haun Krsna-ddsaH 
“Pray do not deceive me thus. Give me such Dik^a as would make me 

^Kadaca, win,'i, 

^Mahdkdvya^Xl,4\-42» 
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a servant ofKr^^a.’* 

Thus l§ri Caitanya ^as very specific in his request. He did not want 
the usual Diksa of the^amkara-sampradaya, which led to Mukti, but 
Vaisnava Dik^a. Since he knew that Kesava Bharati was not competent 
for it, he gave him the Vai^ava Diksa himself before pretending to receive 
it from him. ^ 

It is significant that l§ri Caitanya did not behave like this towards his 
Mantra Guru Isvara Ppri. It is clear, also, from the relative positions 
assigned by Krsna Dasa Kaviraja to Isvara Puri, Sri Caitanya and Kc^ava 
Bharati in the wishing tree of Bhakti (bhakti-kalpataru) that Isvara Puri 
was his real Guru, while iCesava Bharati was, truly speaking, his disciple, 
and a Guru only in name. ISvara Puri is described as the seedling of the 
tree, Sri Caitanya as the trunk, which grew out of it, and Kesava BhSratl 
as only one of the nine branches that sprang from the trunk. Even Para- 
mananda Puri, who is described as the central branch, is ranked higher 
than Kesava Bharati.^ ^ 

This is also confirmed by Sanatana Gosvamin in his commentary on the 
third Sloka of the first chapter of BrMdvhdgavatdmfta, in which he empha¬ 
sises the difference between rupa (intrinsic form) and vesa (external garb) 
of Sri Caitanya. In his intrinsic self he is a Bhakta, while his external 
form is that of a yati or Samnyasin.* 

In the light of the above, Sri Caitanya^ statement to Raya Ramananda, 
that he was a Mayavadi Samnyasin cannot be taken as anything more 
than an expression of his characteristic humility. He had stated: 
mdydvddi dmi ta samnyasin I 
bhakti taitva nahi jdni mdydvdde bhdsljl 
“I am a Mayavadi Samnyasin, who keeps always floating in MSyftv&da. 
What do I know of Bhakti?” If we take Sri Caitanya’s statement by the 
letter we shall also have to believe that he knew nothing about Bhakti. 

The reason why Sri Caitanya decided to be initiated into Sarhnyasa by 
a Sarhnyasin of the Saihkara-sampradaya probably was that the purpose 
of his Saihnyasa which was to attract to the path of Bhakti even those who 
kept away from it on account of ignorance or self-conceit, as we are told 
by Kf^pa Dasa Kaviraja,® was thus served better. The examples of Sarva- 
bhauma BhattaeSrya and Prakasananda Sarasvati show how, on account 
of his being known as a Mayavadi Samnyasin, he was successful in attract¬ 
ing their attention and converting them to Bhakti. 

It may not be inappropriate to suggest that Sri Caitanya’s SarhnyJsa 
Dik^a is the practical side of his synthetic approach in philosophy. Just 

‘CC, I. ix. 10-13. 

^tatasca prasamffasnnwrlhydd yotivfia itvdJi vihsanavoint hhaktarupa evafattr^ia 
it I htulhavyani. 

'C» b 204-67. . 
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as in his philosophical doctrine he gives a place to formless Brahman, 
even though he does not recognise it as the Ultimate Reality, in his reli¬ 
gious life he establishes an outward and artificial relation with the !§ani- 
kara-sampradaya even though, in the strict sense he does not have even 
such formal relation with it, as he has with the Madhva-sampradaya. 
Again, just as according to him qualified Brahman (Krsna with the Flute) 
is the Ultimate Reality, while formless Brahman only appears as such to 
those who approach Him through the path of Jnana, his Diksa in Dasa- 
ksara Krsria-mantra by Isvara Puri, is his real Diksa, while his Diksa by 
KeSava Bharati is only a show for the followers of Jnana Marga, so that 
he may win their confidence and lead them to Bhakti. 


w 






CHAPTER IV 

Materials for the Philosophy of l§ri Caitanya 


Doubt is sometimes entertained regarding the scholarship of Sri Caitanya 
on the ground that he did not, like the other Acaryas, write a commen¬ 
tary on the Vedas or produce any work of his own. But the fact that he 
flourished in Navadvipa at a time when it had reached the highest pitch 
of its cultural glory, and scholars from all over India flocked to its numer¬ 
ous schools to complete their education, shows that the people whom he 
had to address were men of highest intelligence and learning; and by the 
tremendous success he achieved in carrying the conviction of his philoso¬ 
phy into their hearts and converting them to his creed, we are persuaded 
to believe that he must have been a great scholar himself. We have already 
referred to the various evidences in support of the view that he had 
thorough knowledge of Indian philosophy and was a veteran scholar of 
logic, Sanskrit, grammar and rhetoric. Thakura Vrndavana Dasa repre¬ 
sents him as being constantly engaged in scholastic pursuits in his early 
days and challenging eminent scholars for discussion on any subject in 
the above branches of learning (C. Bh.^ Adi, x). His scholastic triumphs 
over Murari Gupta, an aged scholar of Sanskrit grammar, Gadadhara, a 
great scholar of logic, and the Digvijayi Pandit of Kashmir, who had 
vanquished all the reputed scholars of India, Vasudeva Sarvabhauma 
Bhattacarya,^ the greatest Naiyayika of the time and the most erudite 
scholar of the Vedanta philosophy, and Prakasananda Sarasvatl, the 
learned leader of the Mayavadin Saihnyasins of Varanasi, and his dialectic 
exploits of the period during which, like most educated Brahmanas of the 
time, he set up a Tol (school), leave no doubt about his philosophical 
insight and scholarship. 

!§rl Caitanya, it is true, did not write any book of his own. Advaita 
Prakasa ascribes to him a commentary on Nyaya, which he is alleged to 
have thrown into the Ganges out of sympathetic consideration for a 
Brahmana, who also had written a commentary on Nyaya, but who appre¬ 
hended that its importance might be minimised by the more learned com¬ 
mentary of §ri Caitanya. Certain other works are also sometimes ascribed 
to him, including a commentary on Vilvaniangala’smen¬ 
tioned in R. G. Bhand^rkar’s report 1884-87 (Bombay, 1894), p. 4g, no. 

‘The nurhor of the well-known commentary on Lukfml dhara*i Advaita-MarkaAda^ 
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326, but these have not been mentioned in the orthodox biographies 
of Sri Caitanya, The only work that we can ascribe to him is the 
Siksdstaka, consisting of eight verses attributed to him in Rupa Gosva- 
min’s Padydvali and represented in Caitanya-caritdnirta as having been 
uttered and explained by him to his disciples (CC, Antya, xx, 64). We 
might also, with certainty, ascribe to him a few other Slokas, which he is 
said to recite in e.g. Adi, xvi, 82; Madhya, i, 211; 

Madhya, ii, 45; and Antya, vi, 285. 

But though §ri Caitanya does not present himself to us as the author 
of any work giving a systematic and elaborate account of his religious 
philosophy, he is the recognised founder of the Gaudiya Vaisnava Com¬ 
munity, and it seems quite natural that he should have formulated the 
philosophical tenets of his school, which his learned disciples were com¬ 
missioned to broadcast all over the country. 

The works of the six Gosvdmins 

§rl Caitanya is represented in Caitanya-caritdmrta as communicating 
to his disciples the details of his system and commanding them to Nvrile 
books on the lines suggested by him.^ The works of the learned disciples of 
Sri Caitanya, mainly Sri Rupa, Sri Sanatana, Sri Jiva, Sri Gopala Bhatta, 
Sri Raghunatha Dasa, and Sri Raghunatha Bhatta,* commonly known as 
the “Six Gosvamins” of Vrndavana, who were directly inspired, instructed, 
and commissioned by him to write, may be regarded as truly representing 
the doctrine and dogma of his faith. The most important of these are the 
Bhdgavata-sarhdarbha and Sarm-samvadinl. Bhdgavata-sarhdarbha con¬ 
sists of six Samdarbhas, namely Tattva-samdarbha, Bhagavat samdarbha^ 
Paramdtma-sarhdarbhay Krsna-samdarbhay BhaktUsarhdarbhdy and Priti- 
sarhdarbha. Sarva-sarhvddini is a supplement to the Bhdgavata-samdarbha, 
These contain an elaborate and systematic exposition of the philosophical 
tenets of the school of Sri Caitanya. 

But since “Caitanya's life of continuous and absorbing devotional ecsta¬ 
sies ... throws considerable doubt upon his personal responsibility in 
such scholastic pursuits,” some scholars do not feel confident that “these 
tenets of a later time actually represent Caitanya'^ own views,”^ particu¬ 
larly because Jiva was the youngest of the Gosvamlns, who never came 
in contact with Sri Caitanya.^ The title Bhdgavata-sarhdarbha and the 
general plan of the work, which consists in a direct exposition of important 

^Note the outline supplied to Sanatana by Sri Caitanya in CC, Madhya, xxiv, 242- 
260. 

20nly Raghunatha Bhatta of the six Gosvamins is not known to have written 
anything. 

^S. K. De, Eariy History of the Vaisnava Faith and Movement in Bengal, p. 85.. 
ibid, p, 86. ^ 
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texts, carefully selected and arranged, from Srimad-bhagavata, are also 
taken by them to suggest that they were designed to be a commentary on a 
considerable portion of §rimad-bhdgavata rather than treatises expounding 
the philosophy of §ri Caitanya. 

The belief that the practise of excessive emotionalism by a devotee 
renders him incapable of philosophical thinking is based on a faulty 
psychology. Therefore, any doubt in the personal responsibility of Sri 
Caitanya in the formulation of the philosophical tenets of his school, 
which stems from his devotional ecstasies, must be regarded as baseless.^* 
The fact of Sri Jiva’s not coming in direct contact with Sri Caitanya 
need not cast any reflection on the authority of the Saradarbhas, as fepre- 
senting the views of Sri Caitanya, since they are not the original creation 
of Jiva, but works based on the instructions directly received by Rupa and 
Sanatana from Sri Caitanya. Sri JIva repeats at the beginning of each 
Saiiidarbha that he is only systematising and giving final shape to a work 
originally compiled by Gopala Bhatta for the satisfaction of Rupa and 
Sanatana. This clearly indicates that the Sarhdarbhas were written by 
Gopala Bhatu at the behest of Rupa and Sanatana. Since Rupa and 
Sanatana were specially commissioned by §rl Caitanya to propagate his 
doctrine, they must have taken care to see that it was faithfully delineated 
in the Sarhdarbhas. Gopala Bhatta must himself have taken care that he 
did not depart in any manner from the essential teachings of §ri Caitanya, 
not only because he was as devout a follower of §rl Caitanya as Rupa 
and Sanatana, but because he would have otherwise failed in his effort to 
please Rupa and Sanatana, which was his professed aim in compiling the 
Sarhdarbhas. In the case of Jiva, the question of his deviating from the 
teachings of Sri Caitanya did not arise, because he was only to syste¬ 
matise the Sarhdarbhas, for which ground-work had already been prepared, 
and also because Rupa and Sanatana, who were his uncles as well as 
preceptors, must have given him the necessary training and instretions. 
Regarding Jiva's association with Rupa and Sanatana, and his general 
role in the preparation of Vaisnava Sastras, Dr. De himself suggests that 
Sri Jiva “must have been carefully instructed by them (Rupa and San^- 
tana) in. the bhakti-sdstra^ and afterwards taken in as a worthy collabo¬ 
rator in their literary efforts for the cause of Caitanyism.”* 

It should, therefore, be clear that the Sarhdarbhas were a joint venture. 
They were prepared by Gopala Bhatta and Jiva, with the possible colla¬ 
boration of Rupa and Sanatana, or, at least, under their general guidance. 

1 he possibility of collaboration is strengthened in view of the fact that 
some other works were also produced in a similar manner. It is dilficiilt, 
for instance, to say whether the Haribhaktivildsa is the work of GopSla 

*For a detahed discussion of the subject, see the chapter on ‘Sources of Knowledge,* 
‘'^op, cit., p. 112, 
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Bhatta or SanStana. Both Jiva and Krsnadasa Kaviraja attribute it to 
Sanatana, while Manohara Dasa says in his Anurdgavalli that Sanatana 
wrote the work and Gopala Bhatta supplied the illustrative passages from 
the Sastras. 

Collaboration among the Gosvamins was natural, not only because they 
lived together in Vrndavana, but also because they had a common source 
of inspiration in Sri Caitanya and were selflessly dedicated to the common 
task of popularising his teachings. 

Narottama Dasa, one of the immediate successors of l§rl Caitanya, 
eulogizes l§ri Rupa in his Namaskriya in Premabhakti-caiidnkdy as one, 
whose only purpose in life was to fulfil the mission of Sri Caitanya.^ This 
can be said with equal emphasis of each one of the other Gosvamins. 
They were not ordinary persons, or merely ‘leisured recluses,’ as Dr. 
S. K. De calls them, who “could devote their keenly trained minds to the 
construction of elaborate systems,” suggesting thereby that they indulged 
in scholarly pursuits, because they had nothing else to do, and their works 
represent their own thoughts rather than the philosophical views of Sri 
Caitanya. On the contrary, they were great men, who combined the gift 
of learning with important positions in life and became ascetics so that 
they might devote all their time and energy to the propagation of the 
teachings of Sri Caitanya with single-minded devotion. They did not 
renounce power and pelf to become leisured recluses and to earn a name 
for themselves as propounders of a new doctrine, but to serve Sri Cait¬ 
anya and his cause. Dr. De himself admits this elsewhere. Speaking of 
Rupa, Sanatana and Jiva, he says, “Their authoritative position as fit and 
chosen disciples especially instructed and commissioned for the exacting 
task, their austere and saintly character, their self-less devotion to the 
cause, and their laborious and life-long scholarship, gave them a unique 
influence as the three authoritative Gosvamins or teachers of the cult.”^ 

The title, Bhagavata-samdarbha given to the Sarhdarbhas by the 
author and the general plan of the work, no doubt, suggest that it was 
designed to be a commentary on Srimad-bhdgavata. But this, instead of 
detracting from the value of the work as representing the philosophy of 
l§ri Caitanya, adds greatly to it. For Sri Caitanya not only regards Srfmad- 
as VyasaDeva’s own commentary on Brahma-sutra, but decla¬ 
res that it fully represents his own doctrine (CC, Madhya, xxi, 17).^ It 
is, therefore, natural that Jiva should base his exposition of the doctrine 
of §ri Caitanya on ^rlmad-bhdgavata. 

It is, in fact, because Sri Caitanya gave due importance to ^rimad 
Bhdgavata as Vyasa Deva's own commentary on Brahma-sutra that he did 

Caitanya-mano' abhistam sthdpitam yena bhutalej 
^op. eit., p. 87. 

^Bhdgavate kahe mora tattva abhimata, . 




I ts A. 
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not consider it necessary to write an independent commentary on Brahma- 
sutra like 2§arhkara, Nimbarka, Vallabha, Madhva and Ramanuja, or any 
other philosophical or theological work of his own. 

Next in importance to the Samdarbhas are the works of Rupa and Sana- 
tana themselves, principally, Bhakti-rasdmrta-sindhu and Ujjvala-nVamani 
of Rupa and Vjrhad bhagavatdmtta and Vaisnavatosnl, commentary on the 
tenth Skandha of Srlmad-bhagavata by Sanatana. There are, besides, a 
number of other works from which a systematic philosophy of Sri Cait- 
anya may be built.^ 

But these works, it is sometimes held, though important for our present 
purpose, cannot, in strict conformity with principles of scientific research, 
be regarded as basic to any formulation of the philosophy of Srt Caitanya, 
since they do not formally acknowledge their debt to him or make a direct 
reference to his teachings. 

To meet this formal objection, we shall lay the foundation of the philo¬ 
sophy of §rl Caitanya on the authoritative biographical literature, in 
which his direct utterances are contained. While, however, these will cons¬ 
titute the foundation of the philosophy of Sri Caitanya, its superstructure 
will be built with the help of material drawn from the more elaborate 
works of the Gosvamins, mainly Jlva, Sanatana and Rfipa. For, even 
though these works do not directly refer to Sri Caitanya, there is no doubt 
that they represent his views, since they are the works of persons specially 
entrusted by him with the task of propagating his teachings, which they 
follow closely in their general presentation and outlook. 

§rl Caitanya is, in this respect, compared to Socrates amongst the 
ancient Greek philosophers. “Just as we know of Socrates and his teach¬ 
ings not from his own writings, but through the writings of his disciples 
like Plato, so also we know of Sri Caitanya’s philosophy principally 
through the writings of his spiritual disciples.”* 

The biographies 

There are four important biographies of Sri Caitanya in the Bengali 
language: (1) Caitanya-bhdgavata by Thakura Vrndavana Dasa, (2) Cait- 
anya-caritdmfta by Krsnadasa Kaviraja, (3) Caitanya-mangala, by JayS- 
nanda, and (4) Caitanya-mangala by Locana Dasa.® Besides these, three 
ka<Jcds or notes were written on his life by his most intimate disciples, 

^S(>e the bibliography at the end. 

'**8. K. Maitra, Studies in Philosophy and Religion, p. 275. 

■ t he Caitanya-mahgala by Jayananda mentions the following biographical works 
on iSrl Caitanya of which no trace is found at present: (1) poems on Caitanya by Gaurl 
Dasa, (2) poems on Caitanya by Gopala Vasu, (3) poems on Caitanya by Paramananda 
( fupta. Caitanya-caritdtnfa also indicates that many other biographies of Sri Caitanya 
were written by his contemporaries, but unfortunately, none of them is now available 
(CC, Antya, xiv, 7). 
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Murari Gupta, Svarupa Damodara, and Raghunatha Dasa. The Kadcds 
of Svarupa Damodara and Raghunatha Dasa have not yet been recovered, 
while the one written by Murari Gupta, being purely a narrative of events, 
is of little philosophical importance. There is yet another Kadcd alleged 
to have been written by Govinda Dasa Karmakara, a contemporary of 
Sri Caitanya, which is held in high esteem by Dr. D. C. Sen,^ but which, 
on account of the modern Bengali language in which it is presented, and 
serious mistakes in its description of the personality, conduct and teach¬ 
ings of Sri Caitanya, does not deserve to be treated without suspicion.^ 

Of the biographies mentioned above, Caitanya-bhdgavata and Caitanya- 
caritdmrta are the most authoritative. They are huge works, containing 
exhaustive philosophical discourses given by Sri Caitanya to Sarvabhauma 
Bhattacarya at Puri, Raya Ramananda at Vidyanagar, Vainkata Bhatta 
in the Deccan, Rupa, Raghupati and Vallabha Bhatta at Prayaga, Sana^ 
tana and Prakasananda Sarasvati at Varanasi, and to his other disciples 
and followers in ditferent places during the course of his tours and pilgri¬ 
mages. Their importance as sources of the philosophy of Sri Caitanya is, 
therefore, great and they are held in high esteem by the Vaisnava commu¬ 
nity. Caitanya-mangala by Jayananda, which was written about the year 
1574, shortly after Vrndavana Dasa wrote his Caitanya-bhdgavata, does 
not seem to have been written under the guidance of the six Vfndavana 
Gosvamins, all of whom, except SrP Jiva, were the contemporaries of Sri 
Caitanya and were regarded as living sources of information regarding his 
life and teachings. The information given by it regarding certain events 
in the life of Sri Caitanya does not agree with the other authoritative 
accounts. It is, therefore, treated with indifference by the followers of Sri 
Caitanya and suspected of interpolation by scholars. The Caitanya- 
mangala by Locana Dasa is a lyrical poem rather than a historical work, 
and it also does not seem to be free from interpolation, particularly by 
the followers of the §ahajiya cult.® Moreover, neither the Caitanya mangala 
by Locana Dasa nor the Caitanya-mangala by Jayananda possess the 
philosophical accuracy and completeness of the Caitanya-bhdgavata and 
the Caitanya-caritdmjfta, which we shall now proceed to examine more 
closely. 

Thakura Vyndavana D4$a, the author of Caitanya-bhdgavata, was the 
son of Srivasa Pandit's niece, Narayani. The exact date of his birth is 
not known, but it is known that Narayani was only four years old in Saka 
1430, when §ri Caitanya returned from Gaya. It can, therefore, be con¬ 
cluded that he was not born before §aka 1440, that is, 1518 ad. 

The date when Caitanya-bhdgavata was compiled also cannot be 

^Dr. D. C. Sen, History of Bengali Language and Literature, p. 443. 

^cf., Kennedy, Caitanya Movement, pp. 129-3(k 

•Dr. D. C. Sen, The Vaisnava Literature of Mediaeval Bengal, pp. 81-82. 
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determined with certainty. Dr. D. C. Sen puts it at 1573 ad, while Dr. B. B. 
Majumdar thinks it must have been written about the year 1548, since the 
author says, it was written at the behest of Nityananda, his master. It 
consists of 25,000 lines in verse and is divided into three parts, called the 
Adi Khanda, the Madhya Khahda, and the Antya Khahda The Adi 
Khahda contains twelve chapters, the Madhya Khahda tweniy-six, and 
the Antya Khahda eleven. The author describes the earlier part of the life 
of !§ri Caitanya in great detail, and deals somewhat summarily with the 
latter, probably because he finds that the work has already grown big, or 
because he is carried away by the desire to give a detailed description of 
the activities of his master, Nityanand, which keeps him largely occupied 
towards the end (CC, Adi, viii, 44). This deficiency was made up by 
Kr§i;ia Dasa Kaviraja, who wrote Caitanya caritdmrta, partly with a view 
to supplement the work of Thakura Vrndavana Dasa (CC, Antya, xx, 73- 
78). As historical accounts of the life of §ri Caitanya, therefore, the two 
works cannot be isolated from each other. 

Kr§na Dasa Kaviraja pays high tribute to Thakura Vrndavana Dasa 
for his masterly exposition of the life and teachings of ^ri Caitanya, and, 
recognizing his absolute authotity in the matter, calls him the “Sage Vyasa 
of the Lila of §rl Caitanya” (CC, Adi, xi, 52). Thakura Vrndavana Dasa 
derives his authority from first-hand sources like (1) Nityananda, (2) his 
mother, Narayanl, (3) the Kadca of Murarl Gupta (4) the six Gosva- 
mins of Vrndavana, (5) Advaitacarya, and (6) Gadadhara Pandit. 

Nityananda was the most beloved disciple of Sri Caitanya, and his 
personality was so closely associated with that of the latter in the theo¬ 
logical dogma of the sect that homage to him was regarded as a necessary 
condition of winning the favour of Sri Caitanya. Vrndavana Dasa had 
the privilege of sitting at the feet of Nityananda, and hearing directly from 
him the teachings of Sri Caitanya. The supreme authoritativeness of Cait- 
anya-bhdgavata is mainly due to the fact of its author’s deriving most of 
the material for his work from this most reliable source (C. Bh,, Madhya, 
XX, 153). The author also derived some material from his mother, Nara¬ 
yanl, who was the niece of Srivasa Pandit, and was living at the time 
when Sri Caitanya used to perform Sariiklrtana with his party in the his¬ 
toric courtyard of her uncle. The Ka^cd of Murarl Gupta was also made 
use of by him. On its completion, the work was brought to the six Gos- 
v^mins for their approval. They examined it closely and were so much 
satisfied that they changed its original name Caitanya-mangala^ and 
gave it the name it now bears, in order to publicise the view that it had 
the same authority regarding the life and teachings of Sri Caitanya as 
Srtmad-bhdgavata had regarding the divine LIIS of Sri Kr§na. This fact 
by itself is of supreme importance in adding to the value of the great work 
of Thakura Vrnadvana Dasa. While the above are, thus, the main sources 
of the work, V|ndavana Dasa also derived some material from persons 
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like Advaitacarya (C. Bh., Madhya, xxiv, 68) and Gadadhara Pandit (C. 

Antya, xi, 84). 

The writing of Caiianya-caritdmrta^ it is clear, was taken up by Krsna 
Dasa Kaviraja some time after the Caitanya-bhdgavata was written, but a 
common misunderstanding seems to prevail regarding the exact date of its 
completion. Most writers, like Dr. D.C. Sen, assign it to 1582 ad, relying 
on the note that appears at the end of some of the manuscripts. But this, 
as Paramahahsa Bhakti Siddhanta Sarasvati Gosvamin points out, in his 
preface to the Gaudiya Matha edition of Caitanya-caritdmi’ta, is appar¬ 
ently the note of the copyist. Caitanya-caritdmrta quotes from some 
works like the which were written after 1582 ad. If the 

authority of Dr. Sen himself is accepted, Gopdla’Campu was written some 
time after the year 1599. Caitanya-caritdmrta, therefore, could not have 
been written earlier than 1601. The author says that he wrote it at an ex¬ 
treme old age, when he was weak and infirm and could neither walk nor 
move (CC, Antya, xx, 84-86). He was, according to our estimate, born 
about the year 1531, and if he wrote it when he was about 80 years old, 
it must have been completed about the year 1611. According to Dr. Sen, 
however, he was born in the year 1496.^ If this be correct, he must have 
been about thirty-eight years old when he came to Vrndavana, where the 
six Gosvamins, including Raghunatha Dasa, had settled, after the passing 
away of Sri Caitanya in the year 1534. But Dr. Sen writes elsewhere that 
he was, at that time, merely a lad, whom the Vrndavana Gosvamins had 
to give proper education and spiritual training.^ Moreover, if Krsna Dasa 
was actually born in the year 1496, he would have been a contemporary 
of l§ri Caitanya for thirty-eight years and should have, in that case, at 
least given an indication of this somewhere in his writings. 

Krsna Dasa Kaviraja was born of poor parents, and was orphaned 
when he was only six years old. At the early age of sixteen he decided to 
lead a saintly life. Just at that time, according to his own account, Nitya- 
nanda appeared to him in a dream and commanded him to go to Vrnda¬ 
vana (CC, Adi, V, 177-87). When he came to Vfndavana, the six Gos¬ 
vamins were highly impressed by his purity of heart and earnestness of 
purpose and they readily admitted him into their disciplic order. They 
initiated him into the spirit of the teachings of §rl Caitanya and helped 
him in his spiritual career in every way they could (CC, Adi, v, 177-82). 
Each of the Gosvamins bequeathed to him his own treasure of spiritual 
knowledge received from !§ri Caitanya, so that when, in his old age, he 
was requested by the Vaisnava devotees of Vrndavana to write a more 
exhaustive biography of I§rl Caitanya than that of Thakura Vrndavana 
Dasa, he already possessed a fund of first-hand information regarding the 

*op. cit., p. 62. 

^History of Bengali Language and Literature, p. 478 
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life and teachings of Sri Caitanya, derived from the most authentic sources. 
He was specially favoured in this respect by Sri Raghunatha Dasa Gos- 
vamin, who had been a close associate of Sri Caitanya at Pur! during the 
last sixteen years of his life, and possessed more intimate knowledge of 
the teachings imparted by him during this period. Raghunatna Dasa and 
Svarupa Damodara were the only two. biographers (Kadca-kartas) of Gait- 
anya who lived so close to him (CC, Antya, xiv, 6-7). All other contem¬ 
porary biographers stayed far away and could not note the details of his 
life so accu/ately. Svarupa took notes in brief but Raghunatha Dasa in a 
more amplified form (CC, Antya, xiv, 10-11). Krsna Dasa often repeats 
that his own biography is nothing but a still more amplified form of the 
Ka<Jca of Raghunatha Dasa (CC, Madhya, ii, 73). He had the privilege 
of hearing the Kadca read and explained by the author himself, as he 
lived with him at Radhakunda, while he was compiling Caitanya-cari^ 
tamrta. 

Svarupa Damodara’s Ka(Jca was also made available to Krsna DSsa 
by §ri Raghunatha Dasa Gosvamin. The importance of Svarupa Damo- 
dar’s Kadca is due to the fact that it was written by one whose associa¬ 
tion with Sri Caitanya was the closest and the longest. Svarupa Damo¬ 
dara, or Purusottama Acarya, which was his name before he took Saihn- 
yasa, hailed from Navadvipa. He had, therefore, direct knowledge of Sri 
Caitanya’s life and activities before the latter took Saihnyasa. Immediately 
after Sri Caitanya’s initiation into Samnyasa, he also took Sarhnyasa and 
went to Puri, where he stayed with him, from the time of his return from 
the South to the end. He was not with him only during his journeys from 
Bengal to Puri, from Puri to the South, and from Purl to the West, but 
he was able to gather the information about this period from Mukunda 
Dutta, Sarvabhauma Bhattacarya, Raya Ramananda, and Balabhadra 
Bhattacarya, besides Sri Caitanya himself. 

Besides the information which Krsna Dasa obtained from Raghunatha 
Dasa and the other Gosvamins, he also had the advantage of consulting 
the Caitanya-bh&gavata and the Caitanya^candrodaya Ndtaka of Kavi 
Karnapura. It is for these reasons that it is regarded as the most authori¬ 
tative work on Sri Caitanya. 

What further adds to the importance of the work and makes it of 
special significance for our present purpose is its philosophical presenta¬ 
tion. The author exhibits thorough knowledge of Indian philosophy in 
all its branches and gives an elaborate exposition of the doctrine of Sr I 
Caitanya, quoting profusely from a huge list of Sanskrit and Bengali 
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works, some of which arc mentioned in the footnote below.^ This makes 
the work ditBcult to understand by the lay Vaisnavas, who are not fully 
acquainted with the six systems of Indian philosophy. The language of 
the work, also, is by no means easy. It is a strange mixture of Hindi, Sans¬ 
krit and Bengali. In length it exceeds even the Caitanya-bhdgavata and 
runs into as many as 15,050 Slokas. Like the Caitanya-bhagavatd \i h 
also divided into three Khahdas, the Adi, the Madhya, and the Antya. 
But, in spite of its language and size, it is regarded as a work of rare 
merit, which has no parallel in the whole of Bengali literature.® In point 
of sanctity it is given the same place as the Bhagavata and is read with 
reverence in the meetings of Vaisnavas. The fact that it quotes as many 
as 380 times from the Bhagavata, with which, according to l§ri Caitanya 
himself, his views are identical, shows how it breathes the essential spirit 
of his philosophy from beginning to end. 

^1. Abhijndna-sakuntald Ndtaka, 2. Amarako^a, 3. Alankdra^idstra^ 4. Adi Purdna, 
5. Aryasataka, 6. Itihdsa Samuccaya, 7. Ujjvala^ntlamarti^ 8. Uttara-rdmacarita, 9. 
Udvdhatattva, 10. Upa-purdna, 11. Ekddasi-tattva, \2. Kdtydyana samhitd, \3. Kdvya^- 
prakdsa, 14. Kurma-purdna, 15. Kf^tj^a-samdarbha^ 16. Garura-purdna, 17. GUagovinda, 
18. Govindalildmrta, 19. Gautamiya-tantra, 20. Caitanya-candrodaya Ndtaka, 21. Jagan- 
ndtha-vallabha Ndtaka, 22, Tattva-samdarbha, 23. Ddnakeli-kaumudi, 24. Ndtaka^ 
candrika, 25. Ndmakaumudi, 26. NdradapaHcardfra^ 27. Nrsimha-purdi:ia, 28. Nai^adhiya, 
29. Padtna-purdria, 30. Padydvali, 31. Pdriini, 32. Vidagdhamddhava, 33. Vi^vaprakdsa, 
34. Vi^mdharmottaray 35. Vifttu-purdria^ 36. Vrhat-gautamiya^tantra. 31. Vrhanndradtya'- 
purdna, 38. Vaisriava-tantra, 39. Vai^navato^ani, 40. Brahma-samhitd, 41. Brahmdnda'- 
purdnai 42. BhakiUrasdmrta-sindhu^ 43. Bhdgavat-sajndarbha, 44. Bhagavad-gitd, 45. 
Bhdgavata, 46. Bhdgavatdmrta, 47. Bhdvdrthadipikd, 48. Bhdravt, 49. Malamdsatattva, 
50. Mahdbhdrata, 51. Raghuvcmsa, 52. Bdmdyana (Vdimikikrta), 53. Laghubhdgava^ 
tdmrta, 54. Lalita-mddhava, 55. Sveidsvatara-upani^ad, 56. Sarvajnyasukta, 57. Sdtvata- 
tantra^ 58- Samadraka, 59. Sdhitya-darpana^ 60. Sfkandha-purdna, 61. Siavamdldy 62, 
Stavdvaliy 63. Stotraratna, 64. Kadcd {Svarupa Gosvamikfta), 65. Hayasir^a-pancardtra, 
66. Haribhakti’Vi/dsa, 67. Haribhakti-sudhodaya. 

^Dr. D. C. Sen, The Vai^naya Literature of Mediaeval Bengal^ p. 62. 





CHAPTER V 




Sources of Knowledge 


An elaborate account of the sources of knowledge is nowhere to be found 
in the biographies of §ri Caitanya. Reference is occasionally made to 
Pratyaksa or perception, Anumana or inference, and Sabda or revelation 
(CC, Madhya, vi, 81; Adi, v, 18, 101). But Sabda is clearly recognised as 
the only proper source of knowledge. !§rl Caitanya is represented, in 
Caitanya caritdmjrta, as saying to Sanatana that the only way to right 
knowlege is through scriptures: amd saba jivera haya sdstra dvdrd jndna 
(CC, Madhya, xx, 293). 

But Sri Jiva Gosvamin gives a detailed account of all the traditional 
sources of knowlege in his Sarva-samvddim, Besides Pratyaksa, Anumana 
and Sabda, he mentions Upama or analogy, Arthapatti or implication, 
Sambhava or equivalence, Aitihya or tradition, Arsa or the words of Rsis, 
Anupalabdhi or non-recognition, and Cesta or knowledge derived by 
physical effort, e.g., by lifting a weight. Of these, he says, Arthapatti and 
Saihbhara may be included under Anumana, Anupalabdhi, Aitihya and 
Cesta under Pratyaksa, and Arsa under Sabda. Further, he says that 
Pratyaksa and Anumana must function as subordinate to Sabda and not 
as independent sources of knowledge. Thus, Sabda alone is left, which he 
also recognises as the only independent and proper source of knowledge. 
He supports his view by referring to the following Brahma-sutrasi 
srutis tu sabdamulatvdt (i. 1. 27) 
tarkapratisthdndt (ii. I. 2) 
sdstrayonitvdt (ii. I. 27) 

Most philosophers, however, limit themselves to perception and inference 
as the only sources of knowledge. According to Sri Caitanya, perception 
and inference, as based on our sense organs, are defective and unreliable^ 
(CC, Adi, V, 17-18; Madhya, VI, 81). They are vitiated by four defects, 
namely: Bhrama or wrong perception of one thing for another, Pramftda 
or negligence, Vipralipsa or proneness to deceive, and Karanapatava or 
incapacity of the various sense organs, which are natural to the ordinary 
man under the spell of Mayii or Prak^ti (CC, Adi, vii, 101-102). 

I hc insufliciency of these sources of knowledge is borne out by the his^ 
t(uy of philosophy. Fnipiricisni, tlic philosophy based on sense perception, 
resulted, in India, in the despicable philosophy of CArvflka, while it i ainc 
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to its logical conclusion, in Europe, in the scepticism of Hume. Rationa¬ 
lism, which is based exclusively on inference, came to its natural end in 
the Monadism of Leibnitz, which is little different from solipcism. 

Herbert Spencer, Kant, Hamilton, and Mansel have shown the limits of 
human reason. According to them, our thought necessarily implies condi¬ 
tions. It cannot, therefore, apprehend the Absolute Truth, which is beyond 
all limits and conditions. Mansel forcefully argues from this in his Hamp¬ 
ton Lectures, entitled ‘Limits of Religious Thought,’ that a demonstrable 
theology is impossible. As an agnostic, he goes even farther than Kant in 
maintaining that neither human logic nor human ethics are applicable to 
the Divine Being. Spencer goes farther still, and objects to MansePs call¬ 
ing the Absolute or ‘the Inscrutable Power manifested to us through all 
phenomena' even as personal. He regards every attempt to conceive the 
Absolute as equivalent to reducing Him to the human level. ‘Have we not 
seen,’ he asks, ‘how utterly incompetent our minds are to form even an 
approach to a conception of that which underlies all phenomena? It is 
not proved that this incompetency is the incopapetency of the conditioned 
to grasp the unconditioned? Does it not follow that the Ultimate Cause 
cannot in any respect be conceived by us, because it is in every respect 
greater than can be conceived? May we not refrain from assigning it any 
attributes whatever because such attributes, derived as they must be from 
our own nature, are not elevations but degradations?’ 

The Hegelian criticism of relativity of human knowledge, that the very 
consciousness of the limits of our knowledge implies the consciousness of 
that which falls beyond the supposed limits, does not go very far, accord¬ 
ing to Mansel. It only proves that the consciousness of the limits of our 
thought implies, though it does not directly reveal, the existence of some¬ 
thing, which refuses to submit to the laws of our thought. ‘When we lift 
up our eyes to that blue vault of heaven, which is itself but the limit of 
our own power of sight, we are compelled to suppose, though we cannot 
perceive the existence of space beyond, as well as within it; we regard the 
boundary of vision as parting the visible from the invisible. And when in 
contemplation we arc conscious of relation and difference, as the limits 
of our power of thought, we regard them in like manner, as the boundary 
between the conceivable and the inconceivable, though we are unable to 
penetrate, in thought, beyond the nether sphere to the unrevealed and un¬ 
limited which it hides from us.”^ 

While, however, in the opinion of the relativists, perception and infer¬ 
ence, must by their very nature, be always denied access to Reality, accord¬ 
ing to Sri Caitanya they can be treated as valid sources of knowledge 
when purified by Bhakti. Thus, the devoted souls can see the divine perso¬ 
nality of Krsna, which the ordinary persons may see, and yet see not (C, 

'Mansel, Selections from the Literature of Theism^ pp. 361-62. 
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Bh,y Madhya, x, 243).^ The washerman of Karhsa saw Krsna and yet was 
not blessed with a vision of His divine form, because he lacked the essen¬ 
tial quality of devotion (C. Bh., Madhya, X, 248-51). An owl cannot see 
the rays of the sun, even though it has eyes (CC, Adi, III, 169); so, also, 
it is not given to a soul averse to God to perceive Him (C. Bh., Madhya, 
X, 252-53). But God can never hide Himself from His devotees (CC, Adi, 
iii, 70).* 

Vaidusa Pratyaksa {mystical cognition) 

Sri Jiva Gosvamin mentions two kinds of perception: Vaidusa, which 
belongs to the learned or the wise, who are purified by Bhakti, and Avai- 
dusa, which belongs to those who are not so purified. Vaidusa Pratyaksa 
is the basis of §abda itself, being free from all kinds of error. Avaidu§a 
Pratyaksa is liable to error. 

Vaidu§a Pratyaksa or the vision of the pure soul is the mystic® element 
in religion on which so much has been written in recent years. The argu¬ 
ments used against it as a proper source of knowledge are also familiar. 
It is not only regarded as something purely subjective but as indicative of 
an unhealthy and abnormal attitude of mind. This misconception is due 
to the vicious use of psychology in religion, a characteristic instance of 
which is found in Leuba’s treatment of the relation between theology and 
psychology.^ Starting with the assumption that‘the gods of religion are 
inductions from experience,’ Leuba goes on to make an arbitrary distinc¬ 
tion between metaphysical and empirical theology. He then rejects the 
metaphysical theology, because, in his view, it gives us a God-idea, which 
is essentially foreign to the true nature of religion. He regards empirical 
theology as simply a matter of psychological analysis and banishes from 
it all the transcendental or supernatural factors. Theologians, in his view, 
have made a hopeless muddle of the problem, and the only persons who 
can successfully deal with it are the scientific psychologists. 

But the psychologist tends to obliterate the distinction between the 
exoteric and esoteric, the temporal and the permanent, the accidental and 
the essential elements in the life of a mystic. Psychology can give us only 
a succession of states in the mind of the mystic. It cannot give us what 
Herman calls, “The Divine Activity initiating, sustaining and unifying the 
human.” It cannot do more than describe certain reactions which take 
place in the mind in response to stimuli which may or may not have 


^bhakti bM dmti dekhileii kichu nayaj 
‘^apand lukditf knna ndnd jatna karej 
tathdpi tahara bhukta idnaya tahdreH 

* l'he word '‘mysticism" has been used in a great variety of sensei We shall use it 
to denote religion in its most acute, and living stage. 

LeuUtt’s A pxychohgb id study of rt b^ton^ Chapter XI, 
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objective value. But that which gives meaning to religious experience is 
precisely that transcendental and objective element concerning which 
psychology has nothing to say. 

Mystic experience is a thing per se. It differs from ordinary experience 
in having a trans-subjective reference. William James says, “It is as if 
there were in human consciousness a sense of Reality, a feeling of Objec¬ 
tive Presence, a perception of what we may call ‘something there,’ more 
deep and more general than any of the special and particular senses by 
which the current psychology supposes existing realities to be originally 
revealed.”^ T. M. Watt says, “It is one thing to exclude the transcendental 
from among the valid working causes recognized by psychology and an 
entirely different matter to deny the reference of religious experience to a 
Transcendental Object, whose reality is therefore affirmed.”^ 

William James insists that religious experience has a ‘noetic’ quality, 
which gives the experient the assurance of its objective validity. Otto coin$ 
the word ‘numinous’ to describe the distinctive quality of religious experi¬ 
ence. ‘I shall speak then,' he says, ‘of an unique numinous category of 
value and of a definitely numinous state of mind which is always found 
where the category is implied.’ The numinous, for him, is felt as objective 
and outside the self. 

The following Sloka of Mundaka^upanisadsilsolsiys stress on the numin¬ 
ous quality of mystic experience: 

bhidyate hi'daya-granthischidyante sarvasamsayahj 

kslyante cdsya karmdni yasmin drste pardvareH Mundaka, 2, 2, 8. 

According to Sri Caitanya, the numinous quality of mystic experience 
is due to the ingress of Suddha-sattva in the devotee’s consciousness. 
Suddha sattva is the essence of Sariidhim-sakti, or the potency of God, 
which is the ground cause of all kinds of transcendental existence, includ¬ 
ing the existence of God Himself: 

samdhimra sdra amsa suddha sattva ndma! 
bhagavdnera sattd haya jahdte visrdinajl CC, Adi, iv, 59. 

It may be argued that the distinctive character of mystic experience is 
no proof of its objectivity. Its trans-subjective reference does not establish 
the real existence of the object of reference; and the feeling of certitude by 
which it is characterised does not prove that its truth value is beyond 
question. Weiiave no hesitation in admitting that the validity of mystic 
experience is not capable of strict logical proof, because mystic experience 
does not, by its very nature, submit itself to examination by reasoning. As 
speculative philosophers we can neither affirm nor deny its validity. But 
strong and convincing arguments may be adduced to elicit our belief in 
its validity, and to remove any doubts regarding its wholesomeness 


Uames, Varieties of Religious Experience, p. 58. 
“T. M. Watt, The Intuition of QQd, p. 43. 
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We cannot judge a mystic experience by its content. But we can judge 
it by its antecedent spiritual conditions, and the effect it has on the life of 
the mystic as a whole. With regard to the former, it is important to note 
that mystic experiences are not like hypnotic trances into which anyone 
can go. They demand vigorous spiritual discipline on the part of the sub¬ 
ject. Purgation or purification is a necessary stage in the life of the mystic. 
“Blessed are the pure in heart for they shall see God,” says the Gospel. 
A man whose heart is tainted with the least propensity for worldly enjoy¬ 
ments, and whose thought and actions do not flow in.a single current of 
loving devotion to the Lord, cannot hope to attain the mystic experience 
(CC, Adi, III, 169-516). This fact, by itself, marks out the mystic experi¬ 
ence from any thing derogatory or unwholesome. 

Greater in importance is the genera) bearing of the spiritual realisation 
of the mystic on his life and character. Herman lays stress on the ‘life- 
enhancing quality’ of the mystic experiences, and says that they are of 
value to US in as much as we can trace in them “the genesis of great illu¬ 
minating, fructifying forces which we see wrought into the life and teach¬ 
ing of the mystic.” The mystic is also the embodiment of an ideal charac¬ 
ter. An account of the qualities of a Vaisnava mystic is given by !§rT 
Caitanya in his teachings to Sanatana Gosvamin. He is described as merci¬ 
ful, harmless, truthful, just, guileless, generous, polite, pure, lowly, bcne- 
ficient, peaceful, dependent wholly on Krsna, free from desires, quiet, 
steady, sane, humble, respectful towards others, solemn, friendly, wise, 
skilful and silent (CC, Madhya, xxii, 45-48). Indeed, a true Vaisnava is 
like God Himself (C. Bh,^ Madhya, xxiii, 413; xxiv, 102). 

The transcendental character of the mystic experience is also indicated 
by its passivity. It is said that God is not discovered but makes himself 
known to his devotees, the latter contributing nothing directly to this 
result. Mystical cognition is to the soul precisely what sensation is to the 
body. This dependence of the soul on some power outside or “The Wholly 
Other,” as Otto calls it, protects mysticism from the charge of auto-sugges¬ 
tion, which reduces mystic experience to the product of the suggestive 
activity of mind. 

Rightly understood, however, even auto-suggestion is a different way of 
stating the true nature of mystic experience, since it implies a self to which 
something is suggested and a self that suggests. What can be the larger 
suggesting self, if not that to which the mystic totally surrenders? Auto¬ 
suggestion is only another way of saying that God and man are conjunct 
and that in the interior of the soul divine suggestions come to human 
consciousness in a manner, which it is not possible for us to comprehend. 
Wc may call this auto-suggestion or we may say, like St. Paul, Tt is I, yet 
not 1,’ but it is obvious that it is a mystery, which psychology cannot 
explain. 


I lie misunderstanding rrgarding the c- cntial nature of mysticism is also 
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due to its immediacy, which is often confounded with the immediacy of 
sensuous experience. But the immediacy of mystic experience is higher 
than the immediacy of sense experience. It is an immediacy, which is 
qualified by the mediacy of thought. The immediate and intutive character 
of mystic experience, no doubt, signifies that the realisation of truth can¬ 
not come through any conceptual system, however logically articulated, 
but this does not mean that the mystic experience is of the nature of sensu¬ 
ous experience, or that it is irrational. Intuition gives the soul a new 
immediacy, whereby the abstract terms of philosophical and theosophical 
insight are incorporated in a direct apprehension of God. The mystic thus 
completes the work of the philosopher or the theologian, and goes a step 
beyond. His philosophical or religious doctrine is no longer a doctrine but 
a life. 

This is fully demonstrated by the lives of saints. They live a life of which 
a mere philosopher has no experience, but which is not lacking in a philo¬ 
sophical background. It is true that feelings and emotions, which, by 
their very nature, fall outside the scope of an abstract philosophy, form a 
prominent part of their nature, but it is also true that their feelings and 
emotions have a philosophical background from which they spring. The 
philosophical side of their nature may be concealed by the very simplicity 
and innocence of their lives, but it is never absent. Speaking of Christ, 
Herman says ‘^The cross and all it meant and the ministry of which it was 
the culminating point did not grow immediately out of the homely, simple 
life of Nazareth, but issued out of a long and patient brooding on the 
facts of life.... Just as a fact is not truly and wholly a fact, if it does not 
include an interpretative theory, so the new life of Christ to be life indeed 
and not merely a set of moods, impressions and sensations, must include 
its reasoned interpretation.” 

Sri Caitanya's insistence on the rational character of mystical experience 
is apparent from his distinction between lower and higher understanding. 
The lower understanding pertains to ordinary persons and the higher to 
the sages (CC, Madhya, xxiv, 121-22).^ The former, which is impure, 
does not help in spiritual realisation, but the latter, which is free from the 
influence of Prakrti, leads to the realisation of God (CC, Madhya, xxiv, 
123-24). Indeed, devotional service to Krsna, the study of Bhagavata, 
the recitation of Holy Name, the company of holy persons, and residing 
in Vrndavana, the five most important means of God-realisation, are 
fruitful only in the case of persons who possess Subuddhi, or the higher 
understanding (CC, Madhya, xxiv, 128-29). In the case of persons not 
possessing the higher understanding, no amourit of spiritual exercise will 

^atmd sabde **buddhi*" kahe buddhi vUe^oj 

s^mdnya buddhiyuktajata jtva aiefaH f ■ 
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be of any avail. But those having the higher understanding will march 
steadily on the path of God-realisation, unobstructed by anything (CC, 
Madhya, xxiv, 131).^ 

Thus, mystic experience is not something purely subjective or emotional. 
Based as it is on the unerring vision of the released soul, and the pure 
light of higher understanding, it is free from all subjective prejudices and 
preconceived notions that usually vitiate the mind of the ordinary philo¬ 
sopher, and may claim, in this sense, even higher objectivity than know¬ 
ledge based on thought and sense.^ The mere logical intricacy of a system 
of thought is no proof of its objective validity. Even a very cleverly 
argued, highly articulated, and profoundly reasoned philosophy may be 
nothing more than the philosopher’s own web, artfully spun out of his 
preconceived ideas, if it is not based on a reflection of Reality on the 
mirror of his soul, purified from all taints of worldly desires, or predilec¬ 
tions. The importance, in this connection, of Fichte’s remark, that “The 
kind of philosophy that a man chooses depends on the kind of man that 
he is,” cannot be exaggerated. Muirhead compares philosophies to “the 
creation of the poet or the artist, embodying his idea, expressing his 
feeling” rather than to “scientific discoveries or technical inventions, 
which are not only impersonal but depersonalised and tnus in a sense 
self-explanatory products of intelligence.”® 

The subjectivity of mystic experience is not Subjectivism. It is the 
kind of subjectivity upon which the Existentialists insist, “the self¬ 
penetration of the individual in himself and his God-relationship,” the 
the basing of life on the immediate consciousness of “the deepest root of 
my existence, something through which I am linked with the divine.” 
It is the turning of mind from vain intellectualism, which teaches that 
essence is prior to existence and has no application to concrete particulars 
of life, to the centre of all existence. It is turning from the so called 
objective criterion of truth to Truth as realised in man’s inner existence. 
Truth, according to Kierkegaard, has no meaning except as ‘appropria¬ 
ted’ by the subject or realised in his life. 

Caitanyism resolves the conflict between subjective experience and 
objective knowledge through its belief in the ingress of Suddha-sattva, 
the principle of transcendental existence to which we have already referred. 
The ingress of jSuddha-sattva in the consciousness of the devotee, whose 
heart is purified and whose surrender to the divine is complete, results in 
such interpenetration of the subject by the transcendental existence that 
his thought, feeling and will are wholly transformed and sublimated and 

^subuJdhi Janera hay a kr^(ia premodayaH 
^udHra mahiti jdra sarvottmA buddhij 

ndnd kdme bhajf tabu pAya bhakti siddhijl ‘ 

^ConUniporary Dritiah Philosophy^ p. 7. 
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he comes face to face with Truth. The Truth is no more an external 
object of contemplation for him. He not only knows it, but lives it. 

In the present state of the Jiva, however, when its vision is eclipsed 
and it cannot have a first hand experience of Reality, the only source of 
knowledge is revelation or Sabdd (CC, Madhya, xx, 107).^ This does 
not mean that reason is to be completely discarded, but that it can be of 
help only when subordinated to revelation. ‘Reason,’ as Flint says, 
“sends forth a true light which is to be trusted and followed so far as it 
extends, but which is much more limited than the wants of human 
nature. The deepest discoveries and the highest achievements of the un¬ 
aided intellect need to be supplemented by truths which can only come to 
us through special revelation.”^ 

The doctrine of revelation finds its rational justification in the nature 
of the Absolute Himself. Because the Absolute is unconditioned. He 
implies the negation of the conditions under which alone the processes of 
our thought and perception are possible. But because He is all-merciful. 
He is eternally revealing Himself to those who, adopting the path of 
Bhakti, submit to Him wholly and unconditionally, and listen to His 
transcendental Voice, the Vedas and the Puranas, with faith and devotion. 

^dbdd {Revelation) 

In three ways, the Absolute communicates His knowledge to the finite 
souls. He sits in their hearts and directs their understanding (CC, Madhya, 
xxii, 30); He takes the form of the Guru or the spiritual preceptor, and 
helps them through initiation to realise the Truth; He descends to the 
level of the finite in the form of the Amnaya or the heard transcendental 
word {^ruti)^ received through the channel of preceptorial succession 
from Brahma, the creator of this world, and embodied in the scriptures 
(CC, Madhya, xx, 108).® 

The Guru is the manifest form of the Supreme Being and an embodi¬ 
ment of His quality of Mercy (CC, Adi, i, 27). He is known as Caitya or 
Mahanta, according as He manifests Himself in our hearts in the form of a 
spiritual principle {antarydmin)^ guiding and controlling our activities from 
within, or in the form of a principal devotee, inspiring and imparting 
instructions from without (CC, Adi, i, 29).* 

Revelation or Sabda^ however, primarily means the word of the 
Amnaya, which is taken to include the four Vedas, the eighteen principal 


^Mdyamugdha jfvera nahi krsna smrti jmnaj 
jivem krpdya kela kr?na veda purdnaH 
^Flint, Theism, p. 302. 
^Sdstra-guru-dtma-rupe dpandre jdndnal 
*jive sdk§dtd nahi tdte guru caitya rupaj 
iikfd guru haya kr?ria mahanta svarupall 
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Puranas, the eighteen Upa-puranas (secondary Puraqas), the eleven 
Upanisads, and the Sutras or the aphorisms, made by the great spiritual 
teachers. These are the only proper source of knowledge. Being the word 
of God, they do not suffer from any of the four defects from which 
perception and inference are known to suffer (CC, Adi, VII, 101-2).^ 

The Amnaya is self-evident, the other sources of knowledge are not. 
They depend on the Amnaya and are useful only so long as they are consis¬ 
tent with it. But the Amnaya loses its self-evident character, if its meaning 
is distorted (CC, Adi, vii, 125).^ It is the Abhidha Vrtti, or the way of 
interpretation that relies on the primary or direct meaning of words and 
not the Laksana Vrtti or the way of interpretation that relies on their secon¬ 
dary or indirect meaning that should be adopted in our study of the 
scriptures (CC, Adi, vii, 103-4). The secondary meaning should be adopted 
only where the primary meaning does not make any sense. For example, 
it is not necessary to call in the aid of Laksana Vrtti if we want to under¬ 
stand the expression ayarh sacinandanah sdksdt nandanandana eva. As 
soon as these words are heard the direct impression created is that “the 
son of Saci (Sri Kfsna Caitanya) is the son of Nanda (!§ri Kr§na) Him¬ 
self.” But the expression gangdydm ghosaii, when directly interpreted, 
means “the village of cowherds in the Ganges,” which does not carry any 
sense. It becomes necessary to adopt Lak§pa in order to obtain the real 
meaning, which is “the village of the cowherds is situated on the bank of 
the Ganges (and not in the stream).” 

Madhvacarya, however, thinks that in the case of the Vedas, the Laksria 
Vrtti has no place at all. He argues that, “If in interpreting the transcen¬ 
dental words of the Vedas the Abhidha Vrtti is useless, what purpose can 
be served by Laksna, which is only subsidiary to it? Where there is no 
village, the question of its boundary does not arise. There can be no son 
without the parents” (Madhvacarya, Tatvamuktdvali, 22). 

But the Vedas are so extensive that it is not possible to master them 
all in this age of Kali, when the span of life is short. They are also so 
terse and obscure that it is not always easy to grasp their real meaning. 
They are so differently interpreted by the sages that one is puzzled by 
the diversity of their meaning. The only scriptures, which can make the 
obscure sense of the Vedas clear, are the Itihasa and the Purana, which 
were compiled for this purpose. Many things which are vaguely described 
or briefly indicated in the Vedas are thoroughly explained and amplified 
in the Itihasa and the Purana. 

The Itihasa and the Purana are, in this sense, complementary parts of 
the Veda. This is indicated by the word purdt^a itself. As complementary 

'SeetihoTS, 10. 

^svatah pramd(ia veda pramd(ia iiroma(iil 

lak^nd karile xvatah prnrmpatO hdniH 
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parts, the Puranas cannot be distinguished from the Veda (TS, 12). 
Sri Jiva Gosvamin discusses at length the inseparability of the Parana 
and the Itihasa from the Veda and quotes from various texts to prove 
that the Purana and the Itihaha together constitute the fifth Veda and 
deal in an elaborate manner with Akhyana, Upakhyana, Gatha and 
Kalpa-suddhi, topics which are not exhaustively treated in the four Vedas 
(TSy 13, 14). The Purana and the Itihasa are even regarded as superior 
to the Veda, not only because they complete the sense of the Veda, but 
because, unlike the Veda, they are easily understood and are accessible 
to all, the Brahmanas and the Sudras, the men and the women, and the 
young and the old. Therefore, a man, who has studied the Veda but not 
the Itihasa and Purana, cannot be regarded as truly learned (JS, 15). 

Of the Itihasa and the Purana, greater importance is attached to the 
latter because the Itihasa is primarily narrative in character. But the 
Puranas, in the present age, do not seem to fulfil their specific purpose of 
unfolding the real meaning of the Veda, because they are neither extant 
in their completeness, nor they cherish the same gods, or propound the 
same views. They were written at different times to suit different religions 
and persons of different tastes and capacities. It is stated in the Matsya- 
purana that in different ages the Puranas uphold different gods. In the 
Sdttvika-kalpa* they glorify Hari, in the Rdjasika-kalpa Brahma, and 
in the Tdmasika-kalpa ^iva and Agni. Thus, according to the different 
Kalpas in which they were written, they are classified into Sdttvika 
Rdjasika, and Tdmasika (TS, 17). The Sattvika Puranas are the most 
authoritative and they should be given preference over others, because 
the quality of Sattva is the seat of knowledge and it leads to the reali¬ 
sation of Brahman. But even the Sdthika-purdnas do not always express 
the same views. They sometimes describe Brahman as personal and 
sometimes as impersonal, sometimes as intelligent and sometimes as non- 
intelligent. How then are we to determine the real sense of the Puranas? 

Srimad'bhdgavaia 

Brahma^sutra, which was apparently written by Sri Vyasadeva to deter¬ 
mine the sense of the'Vedas and the Puranas is not helpful, because it is 
aphoristic and has been differently interpreted by the commentators of 
different schools. If among the Puranas themselves we find a Purana that 
contains the essence of the Veda^ the Itihasa and the Purana, and is also 
easily comprehensible, our problem may be solved. 

Such a Purana we find in ^rJmad-bhdgavata, It is the quintessence of 
the Veda, the Itihasa and the Purana (BA., 1, 3, 42)^ and was extracted 

*A day and night of Brahma, a period of 432 million solar years of mortals. 

^sarva vedetihasandm sdram sdram sarnuddhftanil 
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from them as butter is skimmed out of curd (C. Bh.^ Madhya, xxi, 16).^ 
It is the ripened fruit of the Veda, the supreme tree of plenty that fulfils 
all desires (CC, Madhya, xxv, 541).^ One who drinks of the nectar of its 
divine teachings has neither the desire nor the need for reading any other 
scripture. It is, indeed, the crest-jewel of the whole body of scriptures, 
as proved by an account of its origin in the mind of sage Vyasa. 

It is stated that after Vedavyasa had composed the Veddnta-sutras and 
the other seventeen Puranas, he was still restless in mind (C. Bh.^ Antya, 
iii, 507). He engaged himself in deep meditation in order to have a fuller 
realisation of Truth. He was then blessed with a divine vision, through 
which the contents of Srlmad-bhdgavata were revealed and with that 
revelation came the joy and peace he had sought (C. Bh,, Antya, iii, 508). 

Therefore, Srlmad-bhdgavata is regarded by the Bengal school of 
Vaisnavas as containing the highest revealed truth and as being Vyasa- 
deva’s own commentary on his Brahma-sutra (CC, Madhya, xxv, 108).* 
The supreme authoritativeness and excellence of Srimad-bhdgavata is des¬ 
cribed by Sri Caitanya thus: “The Veddnta-sutra of Vyasa is not intelli¬ 
gible to ordinary mortals. Therefore, the benign sage has expounded the 
meaning of his own Sutras in SrJmad-bhdgavata, The Bhdgavata is, 
really speaking, an exposition of Pranava or Om^ the transcendental word 
of eternal harmony. Pranava and Gdyatri are identical in meaning. This 
meaning was expanded by Isvara in the four Slokas which He communi¬ 
cated to Brahma. Brahma in his turn related them to Narada and Narada 
to Vyasa. The Brahrha-sturas of Vyasa only elucidate these Slokas and the 
Bhdgavata is nothing but a Bhasya on the Sutras” (CC, Madhya, xxv, 
76-81). 

^rimad‘bhdgavata is thus, the most authoritative of all the Sdttvika^ 
puranas (TS, 20). It is complete in itself (TS, 21), because it is in essence 
identical with Krsna, the most perfect of all beings (C. Bh., Madhya, xxi, 
14).* Being essentially divine in character, it is not the creation of any 
individual. Like the Matsya, Kurma and other incarnations of God, it 
appears or disappears of its own accord (C. BA., Antya, iii, 500-1). It is 
said in ^rimad-bhdgavata that, “when Kr§na retired to His spiritual realm 
along with Dharma and Jnana, the sun of Bhdgavata appeared on the 
hoi i/.on of the world in the age of Kali to dispel the gloom surrounding 
ilic Jivas, who had lost their spiritual sight” (BA., 1, 3, 43). 

Jirl Jiva proves the importance and authority of Srmad-bhdgavata by 
pointing to its great popularity and referring to some of the excellent 
commentaries on it by the ancient and the modern scholars, such as 

I 

U'Uri Veda dadhi hhagavata navanUal 
miiilidctia .\uke khdiiena partkfitall 
"itUteva Iduigavata sutrvra artharupa 
nijakrta sdtrermtija bhd^ya svarCtpall 
^grmtha tape bh uavata krpja avataraj 
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Hanumad-bhdsyay Vasnd-bhd^ya^ Sambandhokti^ Vjrhat-kdmadhenUy Tattva- 
dfpikd, Bhdvdrtha-dipikd, Paramahamsa-priya and Suka-htdaya. He also re¬ 
fers to Tantra-bhdgavatay which is mentioned as a commentary on Srimad- 
bhdgavata in Hayasirsa-pancardtra and mentions several other works on 
the Bhdgavata such as Mukid^phala, Hari-lild, and BhaktUratndvali. 

The question is sometimes asked why Samkara did not accept Bdhga- 
vata as Vyasadeva’s own commentary on Brahma-sutrd. In reply to this 
Caitanya-caritdmrta quotes a sloka from the Padma-purdna^ according to 
which Samkara was an incarnation of Siva, the prince of devotees, who 
was himself devotionally inclined at heart, but whose special mission in 
coming down to this world in the role of an Acarya was to misguide 
the people at the behest of God by wrongly interpreting Sastras with the 
help of Lak§na-vytti of words (CC, Madhya, vi. Si3).^ He did not explicitly 
accept ^rimad‘bhdgavata, because he knew it contained teachings which 
were decidedly above his own, and he did not want to misinterpret it as 
he did in the case of the other iSdstras, because he considered it to be 
the most sacred to God. But his real love for Bhdgavata is evinced by 
his occasional references to the pastimes of in his Govindd sataka 
and other similar works, as also by some of his hymns which echo the 
ideas contained in the Bhdgavata {TS, 23). 

The fact that the Bhdgavata was recognised as §ri Vyasadeva’s own 
commentary on Brahma-sutra is the reason why §rl Caitanya or any of 
the six Gosvamins did not, like the other Acaryas, try to base their 
philosophy on an original commentary on Bhrama-sutra. 

^rimad-bhdgavata is thus the foundation stone of the philosophy of 
i§il Caitanya. He clearly states this while reprimanding Devananda, 
a scholar of Nadiya, for his careless study of the Bhdgavata (C. BK^ 
Madhya, xxi, 17).^ The writings of Sri Rupa, iSanatana, Jlva, Vrndavana 
Dasa and Kaviraja Gosvamin are also characterised by a faithful depen¬ 
dence on this great Puraria and are replete with references from it. Some 
of these, such as the Bhdgavatdmfta of Sanatana and Sarhksepa-bhdgava- 
tdmrta of Rupa are apparently works on Srimad-bhdgavata itself. The 
Samdarbhas of Jiva Goswamin were designed to be a commentary on 
selected portions of Srimad-bhdgavata^ as the name Bhdgavata-samdarbha, 
origianally given to them by the author, indicates. Sri Jiva also wrote a 
running commentary on the Bhdgavata which was called the Krama-sam- 
darbha. 

The contents of §rimad~bhdgavata arc classified by Sri Caitanya under 
three heads: sambandha, abhidheya and prayojana {CC, Madhya, xxv, 

‘^svagamaib kalpitaistvanca janon madvimukhm kuruj 

moHca gopaya yena syat sr^tiresottarottarajI (cited from Padma-purSAa, Uttara 

Khanda, Chapter XXV, I). 

^mora priya iuka ie jdnena bhagavata! f' 

bhOgavaU kahg mora tattva abhimatajl 
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105).^ Sarhbandhay which means relation, treats of the relationship 
between Jiva, world and Isvara. But since Jiva and the world are the 
manifestations of the cit and the acit potencies of Isvara, sambandha- 
primarily means knowledge of the complete personality of Isvara, 
and sarhbandha-prdpti the realisation of our true relationship with Him. 
Abhidheya means the way that leads to the attainment of this relation¬ 
ship, and prayojana the purpose for which the relationship is sought. 
Isvara, conceived in all His perfection, is sambandha\ Bhakti is abhidheya\ 
and Prema is prayojana (CC, Madhya, xxv, 86-87). This classification 
is extended by Sri Caitanya to the other scriptures as well (CC, Madhya, 
XX, 109-10). 



^alaeha hhdgavat§ §i tin kayaj 
samhandha-abhidhfya-prayojana^-mayail 


CHAPTER VI 


Nature of the Absolute 


The philosophical position of the Vai§nava schools is a kind of concrete 
monism, in which a Personal Absolute embraces the totality of existence. 
But §ri Caitanya recommends a concrete monism, which goes even 
farther in its comprehensiveness. The Personal Absolute, or Para-brah¬ 
man, according to him, enfolds even the nirvisesa or formless and attri¬ 
buteless Brahman. This is possible on account of His inconceivable power 
of reconciling the irreconcilable, which enables Him to rise above our 
imperfect and contradictory notions of qualified and unqualified Brahman 
and reconcile them in a higher synthesis. 

The Nirvisesa {unqualified) Brahman 

The Nirvisesa Brahman, according to Sri Caitanya, is but an aspect of 
the Absolute, which by its very nature is endlessly qualified and perfect. 
But the concept of the Absolute as merely nirvisesa, which is beyond 
thought and speech, is dismissed by him as meaningless. Such an Abso¬ 
lute cannot be made the subject of an intelligible proposition. Any intelli¬ 
gible proposition about it would cancel the concept itself. For, even to 
say that Brahman is inexpressible or unthinkable is to say or think 
something about it {SS, p. 96).^ 

The Advaitins themselves refer to Brahman by such words as 
svaprakdsa (self-luminous) and paramdrtha-sat (transcendental reality), 
which proves that it is not altogether inexpressible. It cannot be main¬ 
tained that these words do not directly imply, but indirectly point to it, 
because they do not have any other meaning and cannot signify anything 
except Brahman.^ There are, no doubt, some Upanisadic texts which 
seem to teach that Brahman is unknowable by mind and inexpressible 
by words, as for example: 

yato vdco nivartante aprdpya manasd saha {Tait, Up,, II, 4. 1). 
‘‘From whom speech and mind turn away, because they are unable 
to reach Him.” 

'^brahmacedavacanlyafh bhavati tarhyavacaniyapadenocyate iti vdcyatvamevdySti 
(55, p.96). 

^evam nirvise?asvaprakdiaparamdrthasadityddi iabdaih brahmocyate cedvdcyatvam 
siddhiblna ca tairapi lak^yate-tattacchabdamukhydrthasydnyaiydbhdvdtH ibid, p. 97* 
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yadvdcdnbhyuditam yena vagabhyudyatej 
tadevabrahmaivamviddhinedamyadidamupdsatell Kena, Up,^ 1.5. 
‘‘He Who is not expressed by speech and by Whom speech is expressed, 
That alone know as Brahman, not that whom people here adore.” 

But there are also passages which support the opposite view. In the 
^ Sruti texts, atha kasrndducyate brahman^ and tasmdducyate param- 

brahman^ it has been clearly indicated that Brahman is the subject of 
thought and speech. The Gild says, it is called Brahman, and even 

! 

describes it as the highest subject of speech.^ The ikslertiasabdam SQtra 
of Badar§yana also supports the same view. For, it means, according 
to Baladeva, Brahman is not inexpressible by words, because we see that 
it is expressly taught in the Vedas.* Baladeva further points out that in 
the Vfhadaranyaka-upanisad, Brahman is designated as aupani^ad,^ 
I which means that it is known through the words of the Upanisad, and in 

the Kathd-upanisad it is described as one ‘Whom all the Vedas declare,’* 

L etc. 

' I Thus, it will appear that when Brahman is said to be Asabdam or 

* ineffable, it does not mean that it cannot be expressed at all. This word is 

here used in a restricted sense, in the same manner in which the word ip- 
visible is used in a restricted sense when applied to the mountain Meru. It 
i does not mean that the Meru is absolutely invisible, but that we cannot 

see all its parts. Similarly, the word ‘ineffable’ with reference to Brahman 
does not mean that it cannot be expressed at all, but that it cannot be 
completely expressed by words. If Brahman were completely beyond 
thought and speech, the Kena-upanisad saying, “Know Him to be Brah¬ 
man,” will have no meaning. Being infinite and unbounded, Brahman 
^ cannot be circumscribed by words. This is the real meaning of the text, 

^ Yato vaco nivartante ctc.^ 

It may be urged that Brahman, truly speaking, is neither expressible 
nor inexpressible. But to say this, again, is to make it unintelligible and 
to reduce the ground and source of all existence to nothingness.* 

I The objection that if Brahman were expressible by words, it would not 

j be described as self-manifest, does not hold good, because the Vedas 

being the body of Brahman are, in a way, identical with it and the 
idea of Brahman being expressed through them does not come into coo- 
I flict with the idea of Brahman as self-revealed.* 

f#': 

I i ■ ■ , ■ . 

1 *55. p. 97. 

•■“C. Bh.. I.I.5. 

^ivantvaupantfadam purufcnh prcchSmij Br. Ill, 9. 26, 

^snrve vcda yat padamdmonantil Katha,\\,\5. 
p. 41; also p. 54. 

•vacdtifyntv^vacanfyarvabhavt m aninacanfyatvdpdtafi. ibid, p. 96. 

’07^,1. I. 5. 


i , - i. 
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According to the Advaitins, Brahman is a pure identity. It is above 
the application of all kinds of difference, whether svajdtiya (which appears 
between things of the same category), vijdtJya (which appears between 
things of different categories), or svagata (which manifests itself in one 
and the same thing, either between its essence and form or between 
its component parts). It is the absolute denial of the last of these three 
kinds of difference that makes the Brahman of the Advaitins devoid of all 
forms and attributes. Sn Caitanya and his followers also recognise the 
importance of identity as a fundamental characteristic of reality, and 
deny all kinds of difference in Brahman. But, while their denial of the 
first two kinds of difference is absolute, their denial of the last is not. 
They are adverse to the conception of the Absolute as a pure and un¬ 
differentiated being and their criticism of Nirvisesa Brahman bears a close 
resemblance to that of Ramanuja, to whom Jiva Gosvamin frequently 
refers in his Samdarbhas. 

Having accepted the undifferentiated Brahman as the sole category of 
existence, the advaitins fail to give a satisfactory explanation of the world 
of appearance, which necessarily implies visesa or qualification in 
Brahman. They regard the world as a superimposition (adhydsa)^ like the 
superimposition of silver in the conch-shell. But there must be some 
adhisthana, or object, upon which the superimposition rests. Since nothing 
exists besides Brahman, the adhisthdna must be Brahman. This implies 
some kind of visesa, or qualification, in Brahman.^ For if Brahman did 
not have this quality, it would not be possible to explain its tendency 
{pravrtti) towards superimposition.^ If, however, this is not accepted, we 
may ask, “Has Brahman anything to do with the superimposition?” If 
not, then ajndna alone explains the superimposition and the existence of 
Brahman is ruled out as a gratuitous hypothesis. If Brahman has some¬ 
thing to do with the superimposition, its sakti naturally follows.^ The 
very etymological meaning of the term ‘Brahman,’ as explained by 
Sruti, shows that the Sruti accepts the Sakti of Brahman. For, according 
to *Sruti, the term ‘Brahman’ implies ‘greatness’ as well as ‘expansive 
activity’ and Brahman, in respect of its expansive activity, is dynamic and 
saviksa.^ 


^vivarte'pi rajatadi-sphurttavadhisthanam suktyddikamevdngikriyate, na edngdradi: 
prastutepi brahmana eva jagadadhi^thanatvam, na tvanyasyeti, tathaiva svarupa- 
saktitvam viditam SS^ p. 29. 

2ibid, pp. 52-53, 247. 

Hb\d, p. 29. 

*atha kasmaducyate 'brahman vphhati vrmhayati' iti srnti^ca, 'vfhattvadvrrhhanaivac^ 
ca yadbrahman paramam viduh' iti visnupurdnam ca vfhatvena ^aktimatvam dariayati. 
tafsannidhana-balenaiva tathdtathdbhdvc 'nyr^dmahgikfte'pi saktiveva paryyavasya(tti, 
ibid, p. 30. ^ 
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iSaiiikara has explained the advaitic position with regard to the creation 
of the world in his commentary on Pravritesca-sutra,"^ He maintains that 
Brahman brings about changes in other things without losing its integrity 
as the changeless One, even as the lodestone attracts iron or a beautiful 
object stimulates the eye without causing any change to itself. But this 
again proves the Sakti of Brahman. For, how can the lodestone attract 
iron or a beautiful object attract the eye, unless it has the power to do 
so?^ 

It is urged that the world is the effect of ajndna and is, therefore, false 
like ajndna. The Sutra neh na ndsti kincana is cited in support of this 
and explained to mean that nothing exists besides Brahman. But, if the 
world is declared as false, what, says Jiva, remains to show the existence 
of Brahman? Brahman and its Sakti, which causes the world, are 
organically related. We cannot aflSrm the one and deny the other. Any 
attempt to do so would be like cutting a hen into two so as to give one 
half to the Brahmana and keep the other to lay eggs.^ Besides, if 
Brahman be the negation of everything else, one may ask, ‘What is the 
subject of this knowledge of negation of everything?’ Adhyasa or super¬ 
imposition cannot be the subject, because it is included in everything 
that is negated.^ Brahman cannot be the subject, because if it be so, the 
question arises whether in the knowledge “nothing exists besides Brah¬ 
man” the knowledge activity of Brahman is superimposed or intrinsic. 
If superimposed, then the superimposition as well as its cause, which is 
ajndna, must presuppose the knowledge which cancels it, and the cancelling 
knowledge, being itself a superimposition, must in turn presuppose 
another cancelling knowledge, thus leading to an infinite regress. If, on 
the other hand, the knowledge activity be the intrinsic quality of Brahman, 
sakti is granted.® 

Further, Nirviseasa Brahman connot be proved, firstly because the 
object of proof is always savisesa and, secondly, because all objects of 
proof, according to the Advaitins, are perishable. In the absence of 
proof, the Nirvisesa is unreal like the horns of a hare.® Nor can it be 
accepted on the authority of the scriptures, because the scriptures depend 
on the various forms of speech, which do not apply to it.’ 

The inherent weakness of the advaita philosophy also appears in the 
state of kaivalya, which is set-up as the supreme end (parama pur^ 
uidrtha). It is described as pure consciousness, which is devoid of the 
consciousness of self and the not-self, the subject and the object. 
But, there can be no knowledge without a subject. Also there 


lSB,U,2,2. ^ss,p.30, 

Mbid. ®ibid, p. 32. 

’ibid. 


*ibid, p. 31, 
•ibid. 
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can be no knowledge without an object, just as there can be no sensa¬ 
tion without a stimulus. The sense organ, when not stimulated, 
is like any other unconscious object. So also the state of kaivalya, with¬ 
out any knowledge activity, is like the unconscious matter or pure non- 
being.^ Since, however, such an end is uninspiring, the advaitins are 
constrained to describe it as self-realisation {svarupdvasthdna). But, they 
warn us against any impression that self-realisation implies sakti. It is 
stated that the self, by its very nature, is self-luminousness. Self-luminous¬ 
ness is not its quality. It is its very nature as independent existence, and 
it implies that Brahman is self-proved (anapeksasiddhi),^ This, however, 
gives rise to the paradoxical position of accepting Brahman as some¬ 
thing positive while at the same time denying that it has any attributes. 
If self-luminousness means the nature of Brahman as independent 
existence and self-provedness, how can it bedenied that this is its intrinsic 
quality {svarupa-sakti)} 

Even if it be admitted that pure consciousness is different from ordi¬ 
nary consciousness and that it has the capacity to shine by itself, without 
involving the subject-object relationship, it stands contradicted by this 
very capacity, which implies visesa. Similarly, it is contradicted by the 
attribute of eternity {nityatva)^ usually attributed to it by the advaitins,^ 
If it be argued that eternity and self-luminousness do not imply any 
positive attributes but the negation of transitoriness and unconsciousness 
then visesa reasserts itself in the form of the nature of the self to exclude 
these qualities, for unless negation of transitoriness and unconsciousness 
be a distinct quality of the self, negation is useless and without meaning.® 

In advaitism the knowledge activity is illusory and the subject and 
object of knowledge are superimpositions. With the disappearance of 
the superimposition, as in dreamless sleep, the knowledge activity also 
disappears and what remains is pure consciousness. But Jiva and Ba- 
ladeva contend that knowledge is eternal, being the natural quality of 
the soul.® Just as the sun which has light as its essence, also gives light, 
the soul which has knowledge as its essence also acts as the substrate of 
knowing.’ It is not pure consciousness. The subject or the knower per¬ 
sists even in the state of deep sleep. For, on rising from sleep he does 
not represent that state to himself as one of pure consciousness but says, 
‘T slept soundly. I was not aware of anything at all.” This implies, 

^55, p.31. ^ibid. %id, p. 33. 

*ibid; also see Siddhanta-ratna, VII, p. 5. 

^Siddhanta-ratna, VII, 4. 

*''jndnagunairayatvamevajndtrtvam. jndnaih tu nityasydpyautpattikadharmatvdnnih 
yam'* {Siddhanta-ratna, VII, 3); also see Tattva-samdarbha^ 51. 

'^^'jnnnarfipasya jndndsrayatvom tit prakdsordpasya raveh prakasakatvavadavU uddha- 
miti b/idvah .. . tasmdjjnanadi^aktimadeva hrahaman na tvanubhutisantviiparyflyafh 
jndnamdtrani'* (57?, VII, 3); also see SS, pp. 52-53. 
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besides the absence of the object of knowledge, the presence of a subject 
who can realise the comfort of deep sleep. If we are not distinctly aware of 
it, it is because of the influence of tamas by which the self is over-powered 
in sleep.^ Sariikara, also, in a way admits this, when he says that the 
self exists in deep sleep as the witness ( aksin) of the general nescience. 
The term sdksin, 3LS used by Panini, implies the quality of witnessing 
directly. That which is not a knower cannot be a witness,* 

The self-luminousness of knowledge rests upon the character of the 
self as knower. It is the self-conscious subject, the subject which says, “I 
am,” which is self-luminous. That which is not self-conscious is not self- 
luminous and not different from the not-self or matter. Such is the 
Advaitin’s pure consciousness. His attempt to put the subject, which 
is thus established, in the category of the object or the not-self is con¬ 
tradictory like the statement, ‘My mother is barren.’® 

Baladeva asks whether pure consciousness is proved or not. If it is 
proved it implies the property of being proved, if not proved it is non¬ 
existent like the sky-flower.^ If pure consciousness is regarded as the 
consciousness of proof, then either the proof does or does not relate 
itself to some object. If it does not relate itself to any object it is not 
proof; if it does the consciousness cannot be pure. If consciousness be its 
own proof, the difference between proof and consciousness will, in any 
case, have to be admitted and proof will appear as an attribute of 
consciousness.® 

Brhaddranyaka-upanisad describes Brahman as both consciousness and 
bliss. Jiva asks whether these two terms have the same meaning or not. 
If they have the same meaning, the description is tautologous. If they 
have different m.’anings, intrinsic difference in the nature of the absolute 
is accepted.® It is argued that both refer to the same undifferentiated 
being, but each is a negation of a different quality. ‘Consciousness’ is the 
negation of ‘unconsciousness’ and ‘bliss’ the negation of ‘unhappiness.’ 
The primary question, however, is whether they refer to some kind of 
being or not. If they do not, we are led to the sunyavdda of the Bauddhas. 
If they do, then, in as much as they both refer to it, they are both esta¬ 
blished’^. Still, if one of these alone is accepted as ultimately real, we 
have to explain, besides finding a reason for denying the other, how it 
can be the negation of both unconsciousness and unhappiness.® It may 
be held that bliss is actually the negation of both. In that case ‘bliss* 
will also include consciousness and the description of Brahman as ‘bliss 

KSR,WU,9. 

-SR, VIl, 2; also SS, p, 52. 

^5/?, VII, 7. 
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and consciousness’ would be tautogolous.^ 

Again ‘bliss’ and ‘consciousness’ may be taken to refer to vidya as the 
negation of both unconsciousness and unhappiness, vidya in the aspect of 
negation of unconsciousness being consciousness, and vidya in the aspect 
of negation of unhappiness being bliss, and what remains after the can¬ 
celling activity of vidya may be regarded as the undijfferentiated Brahman. 
But vidya is not independent of Brahman. It is an integral part of Brah¬ 
man-consciousness. And if vidya can perform the dual function of can¬ 
celling unconsciousness and unhappiness, it must be due to the nature 
of Brahman as having intrinsic diflFerence.^ 

Finally, it may be suggested that Brahman, being beyond the reach 
of thought and language, the terms "vijnana'' and "dnanda" do not really 
apply to it. Knowledge as well as bliss are the functions of mind 
(antahkarana) energised by its relation to Brahman; so they refer to it 
only in an indirect way. Brahman is not characterised by them but they 
are due to it, as the texts yena cetyed visvam and esa hyevdnandayati also 
imply. But the very relation of these functions to Brahman shows that 
Brahman is qualified by them. The moon causes radiance and whiteness 
in the yard, because it is so qualified; otherwise the moon’s causing these 
qualities will have no meaning.* 

In order, therefore, to be intelligible or to be assigned any real exis¬ 
tence the Absolute must be a positive concept, and, since nothing positive 
is without attributes, the Absolute must be savisesa.^ Not only must it 
be determined by certain qualities or attributes, but just because it is 
infinite, it must be determined or qualified in endless ways (CC, Madhya 
Vlll, 116).® There should be nothing in which it may be wanting, nothing 
that may not be predictable of it in its proper context. If there is any¬ 
thing which in some form does not belong to it, then in so far as it is 
lacking in that, it is imperfect and cannot, properly speaking, be called 
Absolute. The Absolute by its very nature must be perfect in all possible 
ways (CC, Madhya, VI, 132).® It is, thus, not personification or attri¬ 
bution of character or qualities to the infinite that puts limitation upon 
it, but determination not carried to the fullest exient. The notion of per¬ 
sonality is not only consistent with the infinite but essential to it. ‘The 
infinite’ in mathematics, as Pringle Pattison points out, means something 
different than in theology. In mathematics it ‘means having no limits at 
all.’ But if it meant exactly the same thing in theology, no character or 
qualities could be attributed to God. He would be merely an undiffer- 

p 39. *ibid. 

®ib!d, pp. 38-39. 
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entiated substance or a tabula rasa. But God is certainly not an 
empty concept of this sort. He is not something vague or indefinite, 
which the mathematical notion of infinitude implies. He has character, 
which implies something definite^ and in this sense He is limited. But 
He is unlimited in the sense that ‘He is immeasurable and there is nothing 
outside Him, whereby He may be limited.’ 

• 

The Absolute as both Savisesa {qualified) and Nirvisesa {unqualified) 

The scriptures describe the Absolute as both qualified and unqualified. 
Chandogya-upanisad describes Brahman as sarvakarmd sarvakdmah 
sarvagandhah sarvarasah^ which indicates that Brahman is not only 
qualified, but qualified in endless ways. The Srutis frequently describe 
Brahman as vijndna-ghana and dnanda^ghana as in Gopdla Tdpanf: 
"vijndnaghana dnadaghanah saccidanandaikarase bhaktiyoge tisthatV^ The 
word ^ghana^ implies that Brahman is knowledge {vijndna) and bliss 
{dnanda) personified. Brahma-samhitd also describes Brahman as having 
a concrete form, made of Saty Cit and Ananda. Many scriptural texts, as 
for example, "yatrdvatirnarh krsnakhyam param brahman nardk^ti,^ 
^gopavesamabhrdmarh tarunarh kalpadramdsritamy^ ^gudharh pararh bra¬ 
hman manusyalingam" clearly describe the name, form and dress, etc. of 
Brahman. All the texts which relate to the. creation and destruction of 
the universe also describe the qualified Brahman, because the unqualified 
Brahman is without any activity. 

Similarly, there are many texts which describe Brahman as unqualified. 
Katha-upanisad describes Brahman as 'asabdam, asparsam^ arupamy^ 
which means ‘that which has neither sound, nor touch, nor form,’ 
Brhaddranyaka describes Brahman as ^acaksuskam^ asrotramy avdky 
amanah . . . . aprdnam, amukham ,., anantaram, avdhyamy which means, 
‘that which has neither eyes nor ears, nor speech, nor mouth, nor mind, 
nor life, and that which has neither inside nor outside.’ The texts "sarvarh 
khalu idarh brahmany^ *aham brahmdsmiy'^ "dtma eva idam sarvarhy^ 
are also taken by the Advaitins to imply that the unqalified, formless 
Brahman alone pervades the universe. 

The apparently contradictory statements of the Sastras regarding the 
nature of Brahman are sometimes reconciled by saying that they are not 
all of equal importance. Those, who believe that Brahman is qualified, 

7. 14. 4. 
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minimise the importance of the texts describing it as unqualified, while 
those, who believe that it is unqualified, minimise the importance of the 
texts describing it as qualified. But Samkaracarya thinks this undermines 
the authority of the Vedas, since the words of the Vedas are all equally 
authoritative.^ 

Sometimes the contradiction is sought to be removed by taking the 
direct meaning of some of the texts and the indirect meaning of 
others. According to Sri Caitanya, Samkara’s view of Unqualified 
Brahman is based mainly on indirect meaning. His exclusive emphasis 
on unqualified Brahman makes him conceal the real and direct meaning 
of the Sutras, which describe Brahman as savisesa or qualified (CC, 
Madhya, XXV, 36, 53).® The indirect meaning of words (laksnd vrtti) 
is justified only where the direct meaning {mukhyd vftti) does not make 
any sense. At many places the Srutis clearly describe Brahman as both 
qualified and unqualified in the same breath. In such cases the applica¬ 
tion of laksnd to support one aspect of Brahman and exclude the other 
would amount to wilful distortion of meaning. 

I§rl JIva Gosvamin’s attempt to resolve the contradiction is more 
realistic. He relies upon the Sastras for the real meaning of the words 
saviiesa and nirvisesa by which Brahman is described as both qualified 
and unqualified. He quotes a !§loka^ from the Padma purdna to show 
that the word nirvisesa is used to deny all prdkfta or worldly qualities 
of Brahman and not to deny qualities as such.* If it were used to deny 
qualities as such it would not be possible to attribute to Brahman the 
qualities of nityatva (Qitxmiy) and vibhutva (all-pervasiveness), which are 
accepted by the Advaitins themselves * fie also quotes from the Visnu^ 
purdna to prove that although Brahman does not have any ordinary or 
worldly qualities, it has infinite transcendental qualities.® 

This view is also supported by the first sentence of Gopdla Purvatdpani 
!§ruti^ w'hich describes Brahman as savisesatayojjvalam and pratiyogi- 
vinirmuktam. The first of these epithets means that which shines by its 
attributes, or which has transcendental attributes, because only the trans¬ 
cendental attributes are self luminous. The second means that which is 
free from all that is contrary to its nature as saheit-dnanda^ or all that is 
material. 

5 ^., 3 . 2 . 15 . 
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Sri Jiva describes the unqualified Brahman as merely the subject of 
predication apart from its predicates, or the substance apart from its 
attributes. Since the complete (samyak) form of an object includes both 
its substance and attributes, the unqualified Brahman is incomplete 
(asamyak) manifestation of the Absolute. The Advaitins ignore the 
attributes of Brahman and concentrate on its unqualified form as pure 
existence. In the state of complete concentration they have direct experi¬ 
ence of Nirvisesa Brahman. Sri Jiva emphasises that their experience, 
though incomplete, is not unreal. 

According to Sri Caitanya, the difference between the qualified and 
unqualified forms of Brahman is due to the difference between its svarupa 
laksana (intrinsic nature) and tafastha laksana (extrinsic nature). While 
svarupa laksana is the intrinsic nature of a ihing, tatastha laksana is the 
way it functions (CC, Madhya, xx, 296). The of Brahman 

is indicated by the !§rutis satyarh jndnarh anantarh brahman, and vijndna- 
mdnandarh brahman, which describe Brahman as sahcit dnanda. The 
tatastha laksana is indicated by the texts, which describe its functions, 
such as the creation and destruction of the universe. 

The inconceivable power of Brahman to reconcile the irreconcilable 

Our thought at first revolts against such an idea of Brahman. We say 
that Brahman, who is infinitely qualified and claims to possess all that 
exists, must be a huge nest of fallacies and contradictions. But this 
misconception is based on the assumption that the infinite is subject to 
the same laws of thought as the finite. We have to bear in mind that 
there is an essential difference between the finite and the infinite and we 
cannot fetter the infinite with our human thought and terms. When 
dealing with any problem relating to the infinite, we have to use the laws 
of our understanding with reservation and with the necessary precaution 
that they do not impair the perfection of the infinite or impoverish our 
notion of Divinity. 

It is the application of the law of contradiction that is mainly responsi¬ 
ble for our crippled notion of the infinite. But the infinite, by virtue of its 
inconceivable potency {acintya sakti), in a sense, transcends even the law 
of contradiction (CC, Adi, IV, 110).^ The very infinitude of the infinite 
consists in its transcendence of this law and harmonious blending within 
itself of contradictory notions or qualities, while the very finitude of the 
finite consists in its subjection to it. The finite is finite because it is what 
it is and not its contrary. But the infinite is infinite because there is 
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nothing that does not fall within it.^ This meaning of the infinite is 
supported by the Chdndogya-upanisad^ which says, “That other than 
which we may not see, hear or know is infinite.” The infinite logically 
excludes the possibility of the existence of anything other than itself.^ 
The §ruti text, neha na ndsti kincana^ should also be interpreted in a 
similar way. It is taken by the advaitins to imply that nothing exists 
besides Brahman, conceived as pure identity. But it really means that 
whatever exists is a manifestation of Brahman and is internally related to 
it. Nothing exists apart from it and independent of it.® The text denies 
difference but not difference in identity. Otherwise how shall we explain 
the text, T shall be many’? This text clearly recognises functional 
differences in the Absolute, which naturally follow from its inconceivable 
potency (acintya sakti).^ 

If, therefore, the infinite is to retain its infinitude or perfection it must 
as necessarily transcend the law of contradiction as the finite must 
conform to it. It would be a contradiction in terms to say that, because a 
particular quality or thing is included in the infinite, its contrary must 
be excluded from it. For it would mean that the Absolute is not the 
absolute. Anything that we can speak or think of must in some way be a 
manifested part of the infinite (CC, Madhya, XXIV, 56).® Aird to say in 
an unqualified manner that the infinite excludes ‘this’ or ‘that* would be 
equivalent to saying that the whole excludes the part, and to violate the 
law of contradiction in the very attempt to conform to it. Thus, although 
the infinite, in one sense, transcends the law of contradiction, in another 
sense, and in a higher sense, it most truly conforms to it; and paradoxical 
as it may seem, it would not be inconsistent with its nature to say that 
in the very act of its transcendence or repudiation of the law of contradic¬ 
tion it also conforms to it. 

For, it must be emphasised that the repudiation of the law of con¬ 
tradiction in the case of the infinite is not arbitrary; it is due to a 
necessity inherent in the nature of thought itself. “The attempt to construct 

Thakur Bhaktivinod in his Sriman Mahaprabhura Sik§a quotes the following Karikh 
to prove that one of the potencies of the Absolute is to reconcile the irreconcilable; 
virodha-bhanjikd saktiyuktarupa saccidatnianahj 
vartante yugapaddharmah paraspara virodhinahl 
svarupatvamarupatvam vibhutvam niurtireva cal 
nirlepatvarh krpdvatyamajatyarh jayamanatajj 
sarvaradhyatvam gopatvam saryajnarh narabhdvaidj 
sayisesatyasampattistathdca niryise^ataj 
simdyadyuktiyuktdndmasimatatyayastunil 
tarko hi yiphalastasmdcchtdhdmndye phalapraddj 
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in thought an object answering to our notion of the Absolute,” says 
Mansel, ‘'necessarily results in a contradiction—a contradiction, however, 
which we have ourselves produced by the attempt to think, which exists 
in the act of thought and not beyond it, which destroys the conception 
as such, but indicates nothing concerning the existence or non-existence 
of that which we try lo conceive. It proves our own impotence and it 
proves nothing more. Or rather, it indirectly leads us to believe in the 
existence of that infinite which we cannot conceive, for the denial of its 
existence involves a contradiction no less than the assertion of its in¬ 
conceivability.”^ 

We are thus constrained to believe that the concepts of infinity and 
personality arc both essential to the real nature of the Absolute. Mansel 
expresses the same necessity thus: 

“It is our duty, then, to think of God as personal; and it is our duty to 
believe that He is infinite. It is true that we cannot reconcile these two 
representations with each other, as our conception of personality involves 
attributes apparently contradictory to the notion of infinity. But it does 
not follow that this contradiction exists any where but in our own minds, 
it does not follow that it implies any impossibility in the absolute nature 
of God. The apparent contradiction, in this case, as in those previously 
noticed, is the necessary consequence of an attempt on the part of the 
human thinker to transcend the boundaries of his own consciousness. 
It proves that there are limits to man’s power of thought, and it proves 
no more.”^ 

To describe the Absolute as merely nirvisesa or without quality and 
attributes is to make Him imperfect (CC, Madhya, xxv, 30)® by amputating, 
as it were, the auspicious limbs of His divine personality (CC, Madhya, 
111,36-37).^ Once the absolute perfection or Bhagavattd of the Divine 
Being is recognised, the advaitic philosophy of Sarhkara cannot consi¬ 
stently be maintained (CC, Madhya, xxv, 40).^ 

The real purpose to the Sruti is to describe the absolute as both savisesa 
and nirvisesa, or rather as possessing infinite attributes and forms (CC, 
Madhya VI, 141).* When this is understood, the conflicting statements of 

'Cadecotl and Mockintosh, Selections from the Literature of Theism, p. 362. 

*ibid, p. 363. 
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the Vedas and the Puranas can easily be reconciled. But according to the 
primary and the general sense of the scriptures the Absolute is essentially 
savisesa, because only in a savisesa Absolute, possessing infinite and 
inconceivable potencies, can the infinite forms of Godhead, including the 
nirviiesa Brahman inhere. This is supported by the Gita text, brahmano 
hi pratisfhdham, in which the Personal Absolute describes Himself as the 
substratum of Brahman. 

There are numerous Sruti texts, which testify the inconceivable power 
of Brahman to reconcile the irreconcilable. Svetdsvatara describes 
Brahman as greater than the greatest and smaller than the smallest 
(anoraniydna mahato mahiyana)} Kafha says that He can travel long dis¬ 
tances while sitting and wander here, there and everywhere while sleeping 
{dsino durarh brajati saydno ydti sarvatra)} Kaivalyopanisad clearly des¬ 
cribes Him as acintyasaktih, or the Possessor of inconceivable power.® 
Sri Jiva has also tried to prove the inconceivable power of Brahman by 
referring to the Brahma-sutra "dtmani ca evarh vicitrdsca hV and other 
texts. Even Saihkara has recognised the inconceivable power of Brahman 
in his commentary on Br, S,, 2.1. 24. 

The Acintya Sakti of Brahman is also proved by the miraculous per¬ 
formances of Sri Krsna as mentioned in the Bhdgavata. Mother Yasoda 
once failed to tie the tiny hands of the child Krsna with all the strings 
she could collect, while at the same time his waist, bigger in circumference 
than his hand, was circumscribed by the much smaller ornamental string 
he was wearing round it. On another occasion, she saw the infinite universes 
in his mouth. In the Rdsa-lila, Krsna assumed many forms and danced 
simultaneously with each one of the milk-maids of Vraja present at the 
dance. Similarly when Brahma stole away the cows and companions 
of Krsna and kept them in concealment for a year, that did not make any 
difference to anyone in Vraja, for Krsna had assumed their forms and play¬ 
ed their role without anyone ever coming to know that any such thing 
had happened. 

The inconceivable in modern science 

Curiously enough, the concept of inconceivable potency of Brahman 
seems to find powerful support in science, which, only a few years back, 
was the bitterest enemy of anything that was supernatural and of which 
it was not possible to make a mechanical image. The ultimate stuff, 
according to modern science, of which the reality is made, is the electron. 
The exact nature of the electron is not known, but it is known that it is 
most unlike a material object and is completely free in its behaviour. 

^Svetdsvatara, 3, 2, 20. 
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The mechanical laws of science do not apply to it, and, like Brahman, 
who moves without moving, it goes from one point to another withoui 
crossing the intermediate points! 

The modern science of mathematics demonstrates the inconceivable 
power of the Infinite by referring to the mathematics of what are known 
as trans-infinite numbers. It is said of trans-infinite numbers that you 
may divide, multiply, or perform any mathematical operation with them, 
they would change correspondingly, yet remain equal. You raise infinity 
to the power infinity. This magnitude is an infinite number of times 
greater than infinity, and yet the two are equal This violates the funda¬ 
mental laws of mathematics accepted for finite numbers and is remarkably 
similar to the Isavasya saying, Tf you subtract the perfect from the 
perfect, what remains is the perfect (purnasya purnamdddya purnamevdva- 
sisyate). 

The concept of the inconceivable implies that there are stages of being 
and intelligence higher than our own Mr. Hinton has made this clear 
with the help of a number of examples in his book entitled Scientific 
Romances, In one of the examples, he gives, a microbe, who is supposed 
to be a two-dimensional creature—a creature who is so constituied that it 
can be aware of only length and breadth—travels along the surface of a 
card-board placed horizontally on a table. Another piece of card-board 
is made to stand vertically on it. As soon as the microbe reaches the 
second card board, its movement is suddenly stopped. You pick it up 
and place it on the other side of the vertical card-board; it again 
begins to move. The whole thing is a miracle to it. It is not able to under¬ 
stand how its movement was stopped and how it began to moye again, 
since both the events relate to the third dimension of height, which is be¬ 
yond its ken. What is inconceivable in the world of two dimensions be¬ 
comes quite natural and feasible in the world of three dimensions. If the 
difference of only one dimension can make all the difference between the 
conceivable and the inconceivable, it is but natural that the power of 
Brahman, whose dimensions are unlimited, should appear as inconcei¬ 
vable to our finite minds. 


CHAPTER VII 


The Concept of the Absolute as Bhagavan 


§ri Caitanya’s idea of the Absolute is based on the following verse of 
§rimad bhaga\atay which is believed to contain in a nutshell the entire 
philosophy designated by the term Sambandha (CC, Madhya, xxv, 927): 
vadanti tattaivavidastatva yajjndnarhadvayarhl 
brahmeti paramdtmeti bhagavdniti sabdyateH 
Sri Jiva Gosvamin makes some of his principal Sarhdarbhas rest mainly 
on this. A thorough analysis of the first line of the verse is given by him 
in his Tattva-sarhdarbha, which reveals some of the most important 
characteristics of the Absolute. The word "advayd* signifies ‘that which 
has no second,’ which again implies ‘that like which there is no other 
reality’; the word Jnana is explained as ‘that of which consciousness is 
the only form’ (cideka-rupam) or pure consciousness, which shines by 
itself; and the word Uattva" is taken to signify‘the eternal principle, which 
is also the highest good {param purusdrtha), and the highest bliss (param 
sukha) (TS, 51).’ 

The verse establishes the essential unity of the Supreme Being and 
places it above the application of categorical difference, which may mani¬ 
fest itself in three wa> s. It may manifest itself (1) between things of the same 
category (svaj'dtfya-bheda), (2) between things of different categories 
{vijdtiya-bheda) or (3) in one and the same thing, either between 
its essence and form or its component parts (svagata-bheda). The first 
type of difference is not applicable to the Absolute, because <here is no 
other being possessing precisely the same nature. It is stated that the 
Absolute is one and the same but different religions call Him by different 
names (C. Bh,, Adi, xvi, 73-74). An unbaised study of the Kurdn of the 
Muhammedans and the Purdnas of the Hindus will reveal that both, in 
the end, aini at the same eternal, indivisible, immutable and perfect Be¬ 
ing, which is immanent in the hearts of all, but describe it differently in 
respect of its name, form and attributes (C. Bh,^ Adi, xvi, 75-76). The second 
type of difference cannot be applied to the Absolute because the phenomenal 
world, though categorically different from it, is not self-existent. It depends 
for its existence on the Absolute, Who is the cause of His own existence and 
everything else (CC, Madhya, viii, 106).^ The third type of difference 

ipararha isvara kf^na svoyarh bhagavdnj 

sarva avatdri sarva kdrav^a pradhdnaH 
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also does not apply to the Asolute, because in Him the body and its 
owner are not two different principles. Whereas, in the case of the bound 
Jivas the soul is in essence different from the material body, in which it 
is encased, in the case of the Absolute the body and its owner are made 
of the same ingredients of consciousness and bliss (ciddnanda) (CC, 
Madhya, xvil, 128-29; Antya, v, 118). In the case of the Absolute His 
Name, Attributes, Sports and Dwelling are all the manifestations of the 
same Eternal Spiritual Principle (CC, Madhya, xvii, 130).^ 

Brahman^ Paramdtman and Bhagavdn 

According to both Sarhkara and I§ri Caitanya, the Absolute is devoid 
of all kinds of difference whether external or internal. But while, accord¬ 
ing to Sarhkara, the Absolute is incapable of manifesting Himself in diff- 
erent forms without losing His oiieness, the Absolute, according to Sri 
Caitanya, possesses the inconceivable power of doing so. Although He 
is one and indivisible, He has innumerable forms and manifests Himself 
in infinite ways to the devotees, according to their different capacities 
and the different means of realisation adopted by them, (CC, Madhya, 
ix, 141).^ Still, He manifests Himself in three definite grades as Brahman, 
Paramatman and Bhagavan, according as He is approached by the paths 
of Jnana, Yoga and Bhakti (CC, Madhya, xxiv, 57-58).^ This threefold 
aspect of the Absolute is described in the verse quoted from Srimad 
Bhdgavata above. Of these three forms, each succeeding one supersedes and 
includes the preceding, and Bhagavan, who is the highest in the hierarchy 
of manifestations, supersedes and includes both Brahman and Param&t* 
man. Thus, unlike Sarhkara, and unlike the other teachers of Vai§navism, 
§ri Caitanya does not adhere exclusively to any one grade of realisation 
of the Absolute, but is responsive, in the spirit of the GUd text ye 
yathd mdrh prapadyante idmstathaiva bhajdmyaharh to all the different 
grades, from undifferentiated homogenity to concrete unity. 

Bhagavan is indentified with the supreme personality of Kr§na, Who 
is the source of all incarnations, the ultimate ground of all that exists, 
and in Whom are centred infinite grandeur, infinite powers and infinite 
rasas or modes of Divine Bliss (CC, Madhya, VIII, 106-8). All the 
scriptures, explicitly or implicitly, speak of Kr§na as the Ultimate Reality 
(C. Bh,^ Madhya, I, 145-56). The Supreme authority in this connection is 

^kf^na-nOma kr^ria^gui^ia kr^na-lUavfndal 
kr^nera svarupa sama saha cidanandall 
*eka iSvara bliakiera dhydna anurupel 
ckai vigraha kare nCmdkara rupej! 
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the Bhdgavata text: 

ete cdmsakald pumsah krsnastu bhagavan svayamj Bh.y 1 , 3, 28. 

It establishes the identity of Krsna with Bhagavan in the most emphatic 
and unambiguous terms (CC, Madhya, IX, 133). caitanya-caritdmrta 
quotes Krsna’s own testimony on this: 

ahamevdsamevdgre nanyadyat sadasat par am j 

pascddaharh yadetacca yoavasisyate so^asmyahamjl Bh,, 2,9,32. 

The verse implies that before the beginning and after the end of creation, 
as also during its continuance. He is the only Reality that subsists with¬ 
out any change (CC, Madhya, XXIV, 55).^ 

Bhagavan is the highest being {purna dyirbhdva), in whom all the 
auspicious qualities are most perfectly manifested. Brahman is the in¬ 
complete form {asamyak dvirbhdva) of Bhagavan, in whom all the divine 
attributes and potencies he in a dormant state. It is primordial sameness, 
but not a barren stillness; it is indeterminateness, but not an indeter¬ 
minateness that totally denies distinctions and definiteness; it has distinc¬ 
tions but the distinctions are not clearly brought out; it is a creative 
potentiality, but a potentiality that is eternally actualised in its most 
perfect state as Bhagavan. The attributes of Bhagavan and His potencies in¬ 
here in Him essentially and eternally and are not unreal or superimposed, 
as are the attributes of the Nirvisesa Brahman of the Advaitavadins. 
The relation between Bhagavan and His attributes or energies is that of 
Samavdya (inseparable) and not samyoga (separable), {Bh. S., 3).^ 

Bhagavan is essentially Llldmaya, It is His nature to indulge eternally 
in spiritual pastimes (CC, Adi, v. 21).^ He has therefore a spiritual body, 
an eternal dwelling place, and eternal companions (CC, Adi, vii). His 
body is not made of gross matter (CC, Adi, VII, 110).^ It is not the 
outcome of Sattva>guna (CC, Madhya, vi, 150*1); nor is it Mayika 
or false (CC, Madhya, XXV, 32), but it is real and consists of 
the three attributes of Sat, Cit, and Ananda {sacciddnanda-dkara). When 
the Srutis describe the Absolute as Nirvisesa or unqualified, they do not 
deny its form and attributes. But they warn us against anthropomor¬ 
phism, and state that the body of Bhagavan and everything that pertains 

^sei advaya tattva krsna—svayam bhagavan I 
tin kale satya tihon—sdstra pramdnaH 

^Later philosophers of the school (Radhadamodara and Baladeva Vidyabhusana) 
introduce the category of Vise§a to describe the relation between Bhagavan and His 
Saktis. They describe Visc§a as the power of Bhagavan to produce the conscious¬ 
ness of difference where there is no difference. Sri Jiva also mentions the concept of 
Vi^e§a {Bh, S., 3), but he does not define it so clearly. 

*ei tin lake krsna kevala Jildmayal 
nija Jana laiyd khele ananta samayajl 
*prdkrta kariyd mdne visnu kalevaraj 
vi^nu nindd ara null i ihdra ftparaH 
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to Him is essentially transcendental or Aprakrta (CC, Madhya, VI, 133).^ 
The familiar Sruti text apanipado javano grhltd etc. is, in fact, intended 
to make this clear. The Absolute Being is described as devoid of hands, 
feet, eyes and ears and yet it is said to perform the functions of all of 
these The apparent meaning is that it does not possess a physical body 
like our own, but has a supersensuous [aprakrta) frame consisting solely 
of bliss and consciousness (CC, Madhya, VI, 140'5I) Similarly the Sruti, 
which says that when Bhagavan desired to be many He glanced at His 
Prakrta-sakti, credits Him with aprakrta mind and eyes, since at that time 
He did not have prdkrta mind and senses (CC, Madhya, vi, 137-37).^ 

The existence of Bhagavan rests on Suddha-sattva, which is the essence 
of His Samdhni-sakti or the Divine Energy of pure existence (CC, Adi, 
IV, 59).'^ Everything in the transcendental abode of Bhagavan is the 
manifestation of Suddha-sattva^ which is qualified by Cit-lakti (CC, Adi, 
IV, 60).^ Everything in the phenomenal world is the manifestation of 
Misra-sattva which is qualified by Maya-sakti. The principle of Suddha- 
sattva combined with the principle of Cit or consciousness is called 
Vasudeva [Bh. 4, 3, 23). Vasudeva is described as Adhoksaja, because he 
is essentially beyond Prakrti and cannot be realised through our senses. 

Bhagavan in His highest and most perfect form as described above 
can be realised only by means of devotion (CC, Madhya, XX, 137)^ 
Those who try to realise Him by Jnana perceive Him in His incomplete 
aspect as Brahman, which is but the outward glow or divine lustre of 
His spiritual body [angakdnti) (CC, Adi, II, 8, S 5, S 9). Even as the sun 
perceived from a distance by our physical eyes appears as Nirvisesa or 
a plain mass of light (and[ not as the real sun-god, riding the chariot), 
Bhagavan, when approached by the path of Jnana, appears in His homo¬ 
geneity as Brahman (CC, Adi, II, 9; V, 28-30;. The etymological mean¬ 
ing of the word, ‘Brahman’ is ‘that which is great.’ Since greatness is the 
quality ofisvara, Bhagavan in mere magriitudinal reference is called 
Brahman (CC, Madhya, VI, 131),^ 

Bhagavan is said to have sixfold magnificence or lordliness (CC, Madhya, 

^niniic^a tare kahe Jci sruti ganaf 
prdkrta nUedha kare aprakrta sthdpanaH 
^bhagavan ancka hete jahe kela manaj 
prdkrta iakti te tukhana kcla vilokanaH 
sj kale ndhi janme prdkrta mana nayanaj 
atacba aprakrta brahnnra netra manalI 
^sarhdhinira sdra amsa suddlia satva nd/iial 
bhagavdnera sattd liaya jahdte bisrantajl 
^nuitd pifd sthdna grka ^^ayydsona draj 
i'siiha k r^fp'i'a suititha satvera vikdraj! 

^hhaktye hhagavdnera anuhbavu purna rilpal 
*sei hrahnian brhadvastu fivant lak^paf 
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XXV, 91). §rl Jiva Gosvamin, referring to the etymological meaning of 
the word ‘bhagavdn^ shows how each letter in it implies one or more of 
the six majestic qualities, accounting for the perfection or the bhagavattd 
of Bhagavan. The letter 'Bha' indicates the power of supporting and pro¬ 
tecting the universe and unfolding and sustaining the natural function of 
devotion in His devotees; the letter ^ga* signifies the idea of His leading 
the devotees to the attainment of His transcendental realm; ‘va’ implies 
that all beings lie within Him and He lies within them. In a verse of 
Visnu-purdna, cited by JIva Gosvamin in Bhagavat-samdarbha, the six 
majestic qualities are distinctly named as Aisvarya^ Virya, Yasas, Sri, 
Jndna, and Vairdgya (Bh. S., 3). Aisvarya is interpreted to mean power to 
influence all; Vuya means potency like that of precious stones or spells; 
Yasas means fame due to the qualities of the body (Sri Vigraha), mind 
and speech; Sri means prosperity of all kinds; Jndna means omniscience 
and, Vairdgya means non-attachment to phenomenal things (Bh, S, 3). 
Two of these qu2A\X\t^—Aisvarya and Vlrya are attributed to Bhagavan 
in the aspect of Paramdtman. 

Paramatman is a step higher than Brahman in the hierarchy of mani¬ 
festations of the Absolute Personality of Bhagavan. Brahman is the basic 
reality underlying all concrete formations; Paramatman is the basic 
principle controlling and regulating concrete formations. Brahman 
implies an absolutely undilTerenciated and unqualified state of Bhagavan, 
but Paramatman implies a dilferenciated and qualified state. Paramatman 
is, however, qualified in a limited sense and is but a partial manifes¬ 
tation of Bhagavan, Who is qualified in endless ways (CC, Madhya, xx, 
136)." Paramatman is the principle of consciousness conditioned by Jiva- 
sakti and Maya-sakti, from which emanate the finite souls and the 
^phenomenal world. He is immanent in the Jivas and the Prakrti and is the 
conscious regulative principle of all beings (aniarydmin) (CC, Adi, IT, 12). 

Paramatman is thus Bhagavan in relation to Jiva and Prakrti, Bhaga¬ 
van creates the world and enters into it in the form of His partial mani¬ 
fest Visnu. Paramatman is, therefore, no other than Visnu in his per¬ 
fection, pervading and sustaining the" entire universe. He has threefold 
function, corresponding to His threefold manifestation as Karanarna- 
vasayi Sarhkarsana, Garbhodakasayi Purusa and Ksirodasayi Purusa 
(CC, Adi I, 7). As Karanarnavasayi, He rests in Karana Samudra or 
Viraja, which divides the spiritual (cit) from the phenomenal (^ciY) world, 
and by His glance at Prakrti initiates the entire process of creation. He 
is the immanent regulator of all the finite souls and the phenomenal 
worlds (brahmdnda) treated as a whole. After Mahdpralaya or the total 
dissolution, all the Jivas rest in Him. He is also known as Mahavi§nu or 

^paratndumn jcho tcho kf^ncra eka ciffisaj 
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KaranarnavasayiNarayana. As Garbhodakasayi He is the regulator of the 
totality of individual souls {samastjjlvdntarydml). As Ksirodasayi He is 
the immanent regulator of each individual soul {vyasti jJvdntarydmJ), 

The saktis of Bhagavdn 

The full significance of the concept of the Absolute as Bhagavan and 
the doctrine of Trinity, which it implies, will be understood more clearly 
if we examine the theory of Sakti or Divine energy in the philosophy of 
Sri Caitanya. Bhagavan, as already stated, has infinite Saktis, but the 
most important of these are Cit-sakti, Maya-sakti, and Jiva-sakti (CC, 
Madhya, YIII, 116).^ They are not adventitious but inherent in the nature 
of Bhagavan (CC, Madhya, VIII, 118) According to their relationship 
with Him they are successively styled as Antaranga, Bahiranga and 
Tatastha (CC, Madhya, VI, 146).2^ 

The Antaranga or Svarupa-sakti, as the name indicates, constitute the 
very essence or the intrinsic self of Bhagavan and is the substratum of 
the entire Cit>jagat or the transcendental world in which are displayed 
the transcendental activities (//7a) of Bhagavan {Gita, IV, 6). 

The Bahiranga or Maya-sakti, which is externally related to Bhagavan, 
is the cause of the Acit Jagat or the material world. It is related to 
Bhagavan in the sense that all l^aktis must ultimately inhere in Him. But 
Bhagavan in His intrinsic and perfect selfhood necessarily transcends it, 
and is absolutely free from its evil influence. Sri Jiva brings out the exact 
nature of the relation between Bhagavan and the Bahiranga-sakti by re¬ 
ferring to the Bhdgavata text 2.9.33, which he explains thus: 

“That is Maya, which does not appear, where I (Bhagavdn) am, but 
appears, where, I am not; in other words, which appears out of me but 
not without me, like the reflection of the sun, which appears in the pond 
ori the earth, away from the sun, but not without the sun, which is its 
cause (dsraya) (Bh. S,, 17). Just as the reflection of the sun does not 
touch the sun, even though it cannot exist without it, Maya does not 
touch Bhagavan, even though it cannot exist without Him.’* 

There is also another reason why Maya is called the sakti of Bhagavan 
even though it does not exist in Him. Bhagavan regulates and controls 
Maya from outside. Maya, being unconscious, cannot function by itself. 
The three Gunas, Sattva, Rajah and Tamah, are in a state of equilibrium 
before creation. Bhagavan starts the process of creation by casting His 
glance at Prakrti (Maya), which disturbs its equilibrium and eneigizes 

^krsnera cuumta sakti tdtc tin pradlianal 
( i( c/uikti, mdydsakti, jiva-.^akti ndmajl 
'^(intana’iyd ■ ( if'( tiai ti, tafasthd jiva-saktiJ 
bahinmu^ inuyo, tine l\an> preinu blmktill 
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it (CC, Adi, V, 28). It has the function of deluding the Jivas who are 
averse to the service of Bhagavan; but it has no power over the Jivas 
devoted to Bhagavan, Who, on account of His power to subjugate it is 
called Mayadhisa or the Lord of Maya, as against the Jivas, who, on 
account of their inherent weakness to be overcome by it, are called 
Mayadasa or the servants of Maya (CC, Madhya. VI, 148). 

The product of the Maya-^akti is neither eternal nor unreal. This Sakti 
must, therefore be distinguished, on the one hand, from Yoga-maya, 
which is but another name of Svarupa-sakti {Bh., 10, 29, I), and which 
manifests the negion of the Lord, and, on the other hand, from the Maya 
of Advaitins, which gives rise to the appearance of an imaginary world. 
The material world created by it is real, but unlike the transcendental 
realm of Bhagavan, it is subject to change and annihilation. 

Maya is a material manifestation of Yoga-maya; hence it also serves 
Bhagavan. But while Yoga-maya serves Him in the antarahgalila on 
the transcendental plane, Maya serves Him in the Bahirahga-lTia, on the 
mundane plane. Like Yoga-maya, it has the power to delight and charm. 
But, while Yoga-m%a charms the Jivas who are devoted to Bhagavan, 
Maya charms the Jivas, who are averse to Him. Even though Maya is a 
part of Yoga-maya, it does not touch the latter, just as the cast skin of 
the snake does not touch the snake. Again, though it is a part of Yoga- 
maya, it is unconscious, just as the cast skin of the snake is unconscious. 

The Tatastha or Jiva-sakti is neither a constituent of the intrinsic self 
of Bhagavan, nor it pertains to His Bahirahga-sakti or the external 
potency. It is included neither in the Cit-jagat nor in the Acit-jagat; but 
manifesting itself, as it does, on the borderline between the two, it is 
related to them both. It is due to the peculiar position occupied by it 
that the Jivas, who emanate from it, have the choice of either serving 
Bhagavan and dwelling with Him in the transcendental world or enjoying 
Prakrti and dwelling in the material world, dominated by Mdyd. 

It must, how^ever, be noted that since in the Advaya-Jnana-Tattva 
Bhagavan there can be no distinctions of the inner, outer and marginal 
positions of His body, the distinctions of Ahtarahga, Bahirahga and 
Tatastha in the Divine energies are due to the different realisations of 
the Jivas in their different capacities. The authority on which the dis¬ 
tinctions are recognised is the verse of the Visnu-purdna, which calls the 
Antarahga, Bahirahga and Tatastha saktis as Para, Ksetrajnya and 
Avidya (CC, Madhya, XX, § 9).'‘ 

Since the Antarahga-sakti pertains to Bhagavan in His intrinstic and 
perfect selfhood, it is ranked highest in the hierarchy of manifestations 

^viynu.iakfih paraprokta kft'trajnyakhyd tathdpardi 

avidya karma samfnydnyd tytiya iaktiri^fyafe! cited from Vi^i.m-puidna^ 6, 7, 60. 
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of the divine energies and is called Para-sakti (CC, Madhya, VIII, 117).^ 
It has a threefold aspect as Sarhdhim, Samvit and Hlddinl, corresponding 
to the three essential ingredients of the spiritual body of Bhagavan— Sat^, 
C//and Ananda {CC^ Madhya, VIII, 118).* The Sarndhini-sakti corres¬ 
ponds to Sat, Samvit to Cit and Hlddini to Ananda (CC, Madhya, VIII, 
119).^ Just as the elements of Sat, Cit, and Ananda do not exist separately 
in the spiritual body of Bhagavan, the Samdhini, Samvit and Hladini 
Saktis do not exist separately from each other. Yet they are called by 
these different names, because in the different manifestations of Bhagavan 
the elements of Sat, Cit and Ananda are present in different proportions. 
When in any manifestation the element of Sat predominates, it is regar¬ 
ded as the manifestation of Saihdhini-sakti; when the element of Cit 
predominates, it is regarded as the manifestation of Samvit-sakti; and 
when the element of Ananda predominates, it is regarded as the manifes¬ 
tation of Hladini-sakti. 

By the Sarndhini-sakti Bhagavan maintains His own existence as well 
as tht existence of other beings. It is by virtue of this I§akti that He exists 
as an independent substance and forms the ground or support of all 
other things, which derive their existence from Him. The Samvit-J^akti is 
the power of knowledge that makes Bhagavan omniscient and enables 
Him to impart knowledge to others. The Hladim-Sakti is the energy of 
bliss. On account of this Sakti Bhagavan enjoys bliss and infuses bliss 
into the hearts of His devotees (CC, Adi, IV, 53).^ 

The essence of the Sarhdhim-sakti is the Suddha-sattva of which 
mention has already been made (CC, Adi, IV, 57). The essence of the 
Samvit-sakti is the knowledge that Sri Kr§na is identical with Bhagavan. 
The knowledge of Brahman, Paramatman and other things is included in 
the knowledge of Krsna (CC, Adi, IV, 58).® The essence of Hladinl-£akti 
is Prema or Divine Love.'Prcma in its intensified from is Bhava. Bhava 
in its perfect state is called Mahdbhdva (CC, Adi, IV 59).® Mahdbhdva 
finds its fullest manifestation in Sri Radha, the divine consort or the 
counter-whole of the personal absolute §ri Krsna (CC, Adi, IV, 60), 

^antararigd bahirafigd tatasthd kahi jdref 
anfarangd — svarupa-Sakti sabdra uparej! 

^sacchiddnandamaya kr?nera svarupaj 
ataeva svarupa^§akti hay a tin rupaj I 
^anandamie hlddinf, saddmie samdhinij 
ciddmse samvit jdre jndna kari mdniH 
* hlddini kardya kr^nelanandasvddanal 
hiddinira dvdrd kare bhaktera po^at^aH 
*krtfne bhagavattd jndna samvitcra sdraf 
brahmajndtuidika saba tdralparlvdrall 
*hl(h/inlra sdra prt nia, prentasdrn bhdval 
bfulvera pardkd^fhd fuiniii nKihii-bliavnU 
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Just as Sri Krsna is the possessor of infinite divine energies displayed 
in their highest perfection {Purna-saktimdn)y §ri Radha is the embodiment 
of these divine energies in their most developed form {Purna-sakti) (CC, 
Adi, IV, 83).^ l§ri Krsna is the ultimate source of the infinite partial 
manifestations of the divine personality, and Radha is the ultimate source 
of the endless divine energies of §ri Kr§na. The relationship between 
Krsna and Radha is that of inconceivable identity in difference. They are, 
in essence, one and the same entity, which assumes two different forms to 
enjoy the bliss of divine sports (CC, Adi, IV, 85).^ Radha is one with 
Krsna, as she is identical with the highest development of the Hladinl- 
sakti of Krsna. But she is different from him, because she is the predomi¬ 
nated moiety, while §ri Krsna is the predominating moiety of the 
absolute. It is on account of this distinction that §rl Krina in his intrinsic 
selfhood appears in the form of a male, while Radha appears in the form 
of a female. The relationship between them must not, however, be likened 
to the physical relationship between a male and a female on the mundane 
plane. The body of Radha, like that of Krsna, is made of bliss and 
consciousness and the love between the two is spiritual. The difference 
between spiritual love and sensuality will be more clearly brought out at 
a later stage. We may here state that while spiritual love is pure and 
blissful and the highest end to be achieved by the soul, sensuality is the 
most odious feature of the soul in bondage. 

The function of Radha as the divine consort of Krsna is to please him 
by fulfilling all his desires and administering to all his needs (CC, 
Madhya, VIII, 125). This purpose is eternally fulfilled by her in the 
company of her innumerable partial manifestations in the form of Gopis 
or the milk-maids of Vraja, who also join in the spiritual pastimes of Krsna 
(CC, Madhya, VIII, 82). The services rendered to Krsna by the Gopis 
are the associated aspects of the service of Radha. The association of 
numberless consorts in the amorous pastimes {Rasa) of Krsna is necessary 
to enhance the bliss enjoyed by him (CC, Adi, IV, 69);^ hence, the 
emanation of numberless divine consorts from Radha. 

It is important to note that in the philosophy of Caitanya the 
Hladini-sakti, is placed above all others and is identified with the intrinsic 
and perfect self of Bhagavan. The other Saktis are regarded as subser¬ 
vient to it and are associated with the partial aspects of Bhagavan. The 
l^mvit-i^akti is identified with Pararaatman and Samdhim with Brahman. 

^radha puriata-sakti krsna purna saktimdnl 
dui vastu bheda ndhi ^dstra pramdnajf 
^rddhd~kr?riadche sadd ekai svarupaj 
Hld-rasa dsvddite dhare dui rupaf I 
^bahii kdntu bind nahe vasera ulldsaj 
lildra sahdya ldgi bcdiuta prakd^alj 
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The gradation of the Saktis closely corresponds with the gradation of the 
three aspects of the personality of the Absolute. Just as Bhagavan is the 
highest manifestation of the Absolute and includes Paramatman, and 
Paramatman includes Brahman, the Hladini-sakti, which is the highest 
and the most perfect Sakti, includes the Sarhvit-sakti and the Saihvit-sakti, 
in its turn, includes the Sarhdhim-sakti. This also explains the relative 
positions of the different aspects of the personality of the absolute in 
terms of the qualities of Sat, Cit and Ananda, Brahman is merely 5a/; 
Paramatman is Sat-cit; and Bhagavan is Sat-cit-dnanda, 

The identification of the Hladini-sakti with Bhagavan and its exclusion 
from Brahman and Paramatman is significant. Bliss in the real sense 
belongs only to Bhagavan. Bliss, which is sometimes associated with 
Brahman, is only an infinitesimal part of the bliss of Bhagavan. Real 
bliss is, therefore, experienced only by those who realise the Absolute as 
Bhagavan. The supreme bliss of the divine sports of Sri Krsna attracts 
even the liberated souls, who, having freed themselves from the influence 
of Maya, are established in Brahman (CC, Madhya, XVIT, 132-33).^ But 
the highest form of bliss known as Madhura-rasa is enjoyed only by the 
maids of Vraja, who are eagaged in the most confidential and loving 
service of Krsna. Indeed Madhura-rasa is the very essence of Krsna. We 
shall have occasion to read of it in detail at a later stage. 

Western thinkers like Bergson often characterise Hindu religion as static,^ 
because they are generally familiar with one particular strand of Hin¬ 
duism, which has been influenced by the Advaitic philosophy of Samkara, 
and are ignorant of the main currents of Hindu thought and religion, 
which emanate from Vaisnavism. The Vaisnava religions are based on a 
dynamic conception of reality. But the concept of I§akti in Bengal Vaisna¬ 
vism introduces a new and more deep-rooted dynamism. Since the Saktis, 
according to Bengal Vaisnavism, are related either externally or internally 
to Bhagavan, Bhagavan is essentially creative, His creative activity relating 
itself to two different planes—the cosmic reality and the supra-cosmic 
leality, the order of nature and values and the order of spirits. The 
former is the stirring of the external or Bahiranga, Sakti, which gives rise 
to the cyclic order of creation and destruction. The latter is the stirring 
of the internal or Antaranga-sakti, which manifests the eternal Lila of 
Bhagvan. The eternal Lila is the movement the absolute spirit within it¬ 
self. It supersedes the order of values in transcendent beauty and sublimity 
of spiritual life, in beatitude and in the ease and grace of movement. 


^brahnidnanda haite purndnanda knrta gunaj 
ataeva dkar^aya dtmdrdmera manall 
dtmdrdmdh'a iniinuyo nigranthdapynrukramel 
kurvantyahaltukim hhaktitnittlia/nhlm/dguno harihH 
Hci^soq’s two c ays on Religion and Morality, 
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Since there is no movement, which is not related directly or indirectly to 
the integrating centre, this introduction of dynamism in the absolute calls 
for a reorientation of the entire view of life. It leads to an aesthetico- 
teleological conception of reality, which makes our knowledge and ex¬ 
perience concrete and meaningful at every stage. 




CHAPTER VIII 


Bhagavan Krsna 

• • • 


Para-brahman has infinite forms (CC, Madhya, xx, 137). Each is rela¬ 
ted to it as part is related to the whole. But since Para-brahman has no 
internal difference, the part is not like a piece of stone chopped off from 
the whole. The part is actually the whole—the same all-powerful, all-know¬ 
ing and all-pervading being. Still, it is called a part, because the Svarupa- 
sakti of Para-brahman is not fully manifested in it, and the whole is 
called the whole, because the Svarupa-sakti is fully manifested in it. 

The infinite partial manifestations of Krsna 

. We have already indicated that Nirvisesa Brahman is the lowest mani¬ 
festation of Svarupa ^akti and Kr^pa is its highest manifestation. Krsna is, 
therefore, indentical with Bhagavan— Krsnastu bhagavan svayarh (5A., I, 
3, 28). Between Kt§na and the NirviSe§a Brahman there is an infinite 
hierarchy of partial manifestations, each of which has a different form. 
The differences in form are due to the difference in extent to which the 
might (aisvarya) and sweetness (mddhurya) of Bhagavan are manifested 
in different forms. The differences in form, however, do not imply any 
difference in the identity of Bhagavan. All the different forms inhere in 
Kf§na as Svayarh Bhagavan. Therefore He is called Bahumurtyeka 
murtikam {Bh,^ 10, 40, 7). 

Sri JIva argues at length in Krsna-sarhdarbha to establish the indentity 
of Krspa with Bhagavan on the basis of numerous Sruti-texts. We shall, 
howeveri not dwell on this point at length. It will be our purpose in the 
present chapter to describe the supreme personality of Sri Krsna in its 
various aspects by giving a somewhat complicated account of the divine 
forms in which He manifests himself in the transcendental world and the 
different Avataras or divine forms in which He descends on the mundane 
plane. 

An elaborate account of the different manifestations of §ri Krsna is 
given by Sri Caitanya in his teachings to Sanatana Gosvamin. All the 
divine forms of Kr§tia are broadly grouped by him under three main 
heads: Svayarh-rupa, Tadekatma-rupa and AvciSa-rupa (CC, Madhya, xx, 
132), Jiva Gosvamin defines the three forms thus: form is 

that which is self-manifest, that which does not depend upon any other 
form for manifesting itself; Taikkaima tupa is that which although un- 
differenliable from the Svayam-rtlpa in esnence, appears as distinct from 
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it in form; Avesa-rupa is that in which Krsna manifests Himself by trans¬ 
fusing His power in some favoured Jiva {SS, p. 346). 

The Svayarh form is again divisible into Svayam-rupa and Svayam- 
prakdsa. In the Svayam-rupa form, which is his intrinsic form, Krsna is 
the cow-herd boy in Vraja. Being in every sense identical with Bhagavan, 
He is the possessor of infinite potencies, infinite attributes and all the 
divine excellences that are attributed to Bhagavan. He is the ultimate 
source of everything, the prime cause of all causes.^ He has a spiritual 
body, the beauty of which is beyond description. His divine figure tinged 
with the hue of blue clouds resembles that of an adolescent boy in size 
and form; his blooming eyes are like a full-blown lotus; his head is bed¬ 
ecked with peacock feathers; he is adept in playing on his flute; his love¬ 
liness is unique and he is much more charming than even millions of 
cupids. But his body, which is thus described in human terms, should 
not be supposed to bear more than an outward resemblance to the 
human form. One of its peculiar characteristics is that, composed as it 
is of the elements of Sat, Cit and Anauda, it is full of the most dazzling 
splendour. Each of its organs is capable of discharging the functions of 
all other organs, and each manifests and maintains within itself infinite 
universes, both spiritual and mundane.^ 

Kjspa sometimes manifests himself simultaneously in many places and 
there is no qualitative difference between these manifested forms and 
the original form. The manifested forms are called the Svayam-prakdsa 
forms. They have a two-fold aspect as Prdbhava-prakdsa and Vaibhava- 
prakdsa. An example of the Prdbhava-prakdsa form is Krsna’s simulta¬ 
neous appearance in many similar forms, each dancing separately in the 
company of one of the innumerable Gopis in the Rasa pastime (CC, 
Madhya, xx, 140). In the Vaibhava-prakdsa form Krsna manifests him¬ 
self as Balarama, who is different from Krsna only in colour (Varna* 
mdtra-bheda), while in every other respect he is the same as Kr^na. The 
Vaibhava-prakdsa forms sometimes manifest themselves as two-armed, 
as in the case of Vasudeva, son of Devaki in Mathura, and sometimes 
as four-armed, as in the case of Vasudeva, son of Devaki in Dvaraka, 
and are respectively known as Vaibhava^prakasa and Prdbhava-Vildsa 
forms. There is a difference of conceit between Krsna as Svayam-rupa 
2 ind his Vaibhava-prakdsa forms. Svayam-rupa Krsr^a, has the guise 
and conceit of a Gopa, while Vasudeva has the guise and conceit of 
a Kstriya. Svayam-rupa Kr§na excels Vasudeva in beauty (saundarya), 

M§varab paramab kr?nab saccidananda vigrahabi 

anadiradigovindab sarvakdraria kdrapamU cited in CC, Madhya, viii, from Brahma* 
samhitd, V, 1. 

*angdni yasya sakalendriyavrttimanti pasyanti pdnti kalayanti dram jagantij 

ananda dnmaya sadujjvalavigrahasya govindarhmddipuru^arh tamaham hhpjdmill 
Brahma-sarnhitd, V, 32. , 
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majesty {aiharyd), sweetness (mddhurya), and humour (vaidagdha-vilasa) 
(CC, Madhya, XX, 148-50). 

The Tadekatma-rupas are cLissified into (1) Vildsa (forms for expanded 
activity) and (2) Svdmsa (constituent fractional forms) (CC, Madhya, xx, 
153). Those manifested forms of Krsna, which are nearly equal to him in 
power are called Vildsa-iorms, for example, Baladeva and Vaikuntha- 
Narayana; less powerful forms as Matsya and Varaha are called Svarhsa 
forms. The Vildsa forms are again divisible into Frdbhava and Vaibhava. 
The principal deities of the Prdbhava-vildsa form are Vasudeva, Sarh- 
karsana, Pradyumna and Aniruddha (CC, Madhya, xx, 155). They are 
together known as the Adi-caturvyuha, which is the origin of the infinite 
lower caturvyuhas. Their eternal dwelling places are Dvaraka and Mathura 
(CC, Madhya, xx, 189-90). From this original caturvyuha emanate twenty- 
four deities who are known by different names according to the different 
weapons owned by them (CC, Madhya, xx, 160). These twenty-four are 
the Vaibhava-vildsa forms and their appearance is affected by Kisna in 
the following manner: 

Krsna appears in the form of Narayana in Paravyoma with his second 
Caturvyuha consisting of Vasudeva, Sarhkarsana, Pradyumna and Aniru¬ 
ddha, who are the extensions in Vaikuntha of the Adi-caturvyuha in 
Dvaraka and Mathura (CC, Madhya, xx, 192). Each of the deities cons¬ 
tituting the second Caturvyuha manifests in his turn three more deities, 
who are called the Prakdsa-vigralias. Thus Vasudeva manifests Kesava, 
Narayana, and Madhava; Sarhkarsana manifests Govinda^distinct from the 
Govindaof Vraja), Visnuand Sri Madhusudana; Pradyumna manifests Tri- 
vikrama, Vamana and Srldhara; and Aniruddha manifests Hrsikesa, Pad- 
manabha and Damodara (CC, Madhya, xx, 164-66). Each of these twelve 
deities is the presiding deity of one of the tw^elve months of the year: Kesava 
is the presiding deity of the month of Marga- sir§a, Narayana of the month 
of Pausa, Madhava of the month fo Magha, Govinda of the month of 
Phalguna, Visnu of the month of Caitra, Madhusudana of the month 
of Vaisakha, Trivikrama of the month of Jyestha, Vamana of the month 
of A§adha, Sridhara of the month of Sravana, Hrsikesa of the month 
of Bhadra, Padmanabha of the month of Asvina, and Damodara of 
the month of Kartika (CC, Madhya, xx, 163-70). Further there are two 
Vildsa-murtis of each of the deities of the second Caturvyuha. The 
Vildsa-murtis of Vasudeva are Adhoksaja and Purusottama; of Sarh- 
kar§ai;ia, Upendra and Acyuta, of Pradyumna Nrsinha and Janar- 
dana; and of Aniruddha, Hari and Krs^a (who is distinct from theKr§na 
of Vraja) (CC, Madhya, xx, 174-75). All these forms reside eternally in 
Paravyoma, but they also manifest themselves in some particular places 
in the mundane world (CC, Madhya, xx, 212). For example, Kesava 
dwells in Mathurd; Purusottama in Nilacala, where he is known by the 
name Jagannalha; Madhava in Prayaga; Madhusudana in Puri; Vi§i.iu in 
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Visnu'kanci; Hari in Mayapur; and Vasudeva, Padmanabha and Janar- 
dana in Anandaranya (CC, Madhya, xx, 184-86). They manifest them¬ 
selves in the mundane world for the purpose of destroying sin, establishing 
virtue and imparting happiness to their devotees (CC, Madhya, xx, 188). 
Some of these deities, like Vi§nu, Trivikrama, Nrsinha and Vamana, also 
appear as Avataras (CC, Madhya, XX, 189). 

In the Svdmsa form, Krsna is the source of infinite Avataras, which 
are mainly grouped under six heads: Purusavatara, Lllavatara, Gunava- 
tara, Manvantaravatara, Yugavatara and !§aktyavesavatara (CC, Madhya, 
XX, 211-14). It should be noted that the English word incarnation is not the 
correct translation of avatdra. Avatara literally means the descent of a deity. 
Accordingly, when a particular deity residing in the Paravyoma descends 
into the phenomenal world, he is known as an Avatara. The Avataras 
are beyond the influence of Prakrti; as such they do not get encased in 
physical body at the time of their descent, as the word incarnation sug¬ 
gests, but retain their essentially transcendental character (CC, Madhya, 
XX, 227-28). 

The first in order is the Purusavatara, which has a three-fold aspect as 
Karanarnavasayl, Garbhodasayi and Ksirodasayi, known as the First 
Purusa, the Second Purusa and the Third Purusa. The creative function 
of the Purusavatara in its different aspects has been already stated in the 
foregoing chapter. 

The next in order is the Lllavatara. There are countless Lilavataras of 
Krsna. Some of the important ones are Matsya, Kurma, Varaha, Nrsinha, 
Vamana, Ramacandra, Kalki and Buddha. 

The Gunavataras are Brahma, Visnu and Rudra, the presiding deities 
of the three Gupas: Sattva, Rajas and Tamas. They emanate from the 
Garbhodasayi Purusa. Brahma is the cause of creation of the world, 
Vi§nu is the cause of its sustenance and Rudra is the cause of its dissolu¬ 
tion (CC, Madhya, xx, 246-48). Visnu is reckoned both as Gunavatara 
and the Third Purusa of Purusavatara (CC, Madhya, xx, 252). The role 
of Brahma is usually performed by a highly advanced and devoted Jiva, 
whose mind is conditioned by Rajoguna and who is provided with the 
power of creation by the Garbhodasayi Purusa. But when such a Jiva 
is not available, Krsna manifests a part of his own self as Brahma (CC, 
Madhya, XX, 259*260). Similarly, the role of Rudra is sometimes assig¬ 
ned to a Jiva and sometimes it is performed by a partial manifestation 
of Krsna. The Jivas to whom the roles of Brahma and Rudra are assig¬ 
ned are respectively called Jiva-koti Brahma and Jiva-koti Rudra. The 
role of Visnu is never assigned to a Jiva. When Kr^pa assumes the form 
of Rudra he has to do so by associating himself with Mdyd and appro¬ 
priating Tamoguna for causing the destruction of the world, Rudra loses 
his purely transcendental character because of his association with Mdyd, 
just as milk when mixed with acid loses its character as milk and forms 
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into curd. Therefore, Rudra, instead of being regarded as a manifesta¬ 
tion of Krsna, is properly regarded as Jiva-tattva (CC, Madhya, xx, 
262-64)/* 

Both Brahma and Rudra are Bhakta-avataras, or Avataras belonging 
to the category of devotees of Krsna and they carry out his orders (CC, 
Madhya, xx, 268); but Visnu, who is conditioned by Suddha-sattva, is 
the manifestation of Krsna"s intrinsic self (Svarupa-akara). Although a 
Gunavatara, he is uncontaminated by Mdyd on account of his being 
conditioned by iSuddha-sattva, and, therefore, to a great extent, he resem¬ 
bles Krsna in his glory and power (CC, Madhya, xx, 266-69). 

The Manvantardvatdra^ is so called because it appears once in each- 
Manvahtara. There are fourteen Manvahtaras in a single day of Brahma; 
therefore, there are fourteen Manvantaraavatdras in a day, four hundred 
twenty Manvantardvatdras in one month, five thousand forty Manvan- 
tardvatdras in a year and five lac four thousand Manvantardvatdras in 
one hundred years of Brahma, which is the total period of his life (CC, 
Madhya, xx, 270-72). The fourteen Avataras, corresponding to the four¬ 
teen Manvantaras in a day of Brahma, are Yajna, Vibhu, Sattyasena, Hari, 
Vaikuntha, Ajita, Vamana, Sarvabhauma, Rsabha, Visvaksena, Dharma- 
setu, Sudhaman, Yogesvara, and Vrhad-bhanu (CC, Madhya, xx, 270-80). 
There are four Yugavtaras corresponding to the four Yngas'. Satya^ Tretd, 
Dvdpara and Kali. They appear in four different colours to initiate the 
finite souls into their proper spiritual function in a particular Yuga. The 
Avatara of Satya yuga is white and he teaches meditation on Krsna; the 
Avatara of Tretd is red and he teaches Yajna or sacrifice; the Avatara of 
Dvdpara is of a dark complexion and he teaches ritualistic worship of 
Krsna; the Avatara of Kali is yellow and he teaches Sarhkirtana or con¬ 
gregational chanting of the Name of Krsna and the doctrine of unalloyed 
devotion or Prema (CC, Madhya, xx, 280-84). 

The Pita or yellow Avatara of Ka// is Sri Krsna Caitanya himself. 
This is indirectly acknowledged by Sri Caitanya in his conversation with 
Sanatana Gosvami, on the latter’s persuading him to disclose the identity 
of the (CC, Madhya, XX, 289-91). But it is clearly acknow¬ 

ledged by him on several other occasions. For example, he is depicted by 
Thakura Vrndavanadasa as saying to a Brahmin guest of his father, “I 
have appeared on earth to inaugurate Sarhkirtana. I shall preach Sam^ 
kirtana all over, and at every door I shall knock to initiate the people 
in the religion of divine love” (C. Bh.^ Adi, III, 293-94).^ 


*Manva0tara consists of seventy-one Divya-yugas and each Divya-yuga consists of 
the four Yugas known as Satya-yuga, Tretd-yuga, Dvapara-yuga and Kali-yuga* 

^samk in ana d*amblie dmdra avatara! 
kaniimu sarvadch* kirtanapraedraj! 
hrahtnddi je premabhakti yoga vddchd kare! , 
talid bi/aitnO sarva prati gliqrc gfiarell 
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For his unbounded mercy towards the Jivas, Sri Caitanya is known 
as the Mahavadanya, or the most merciful Avatara. In no other Avatara 
of Bhagavan was such mercy shown towards the fallen souls. This special 
feature of the Caitanya Avatara was explained by Sri Caitanya to some 
of his followers at Ramakeli, to whom he said, “Verily, I shall.deliver 
all the fallen souls. The demons and the atheists, who never had faith in 
me, will weep at the mere mention of my name out of love for 
me. The sinful, the untouchables, the lowly and the women folk 
will all be favoured by me in this yuga with the gift of divine love, 
which even the gods, the sages and the freed souls aspire after” (C. Bh,^ 
Antya, iv, 120-23). This promise was fulfilled by Sri Caitanya even 
beyond the limits of human expectation and belief. Not only he made 
all sorts of people, without any distinction of caste or creed, sex or age, 
drink deep of the nectar of divine love, but he made even the animals 
and the trees of the forests of Jharakhanda and Vrndavana dance with 
joy, chanting the name of Krsna and reciting 5/oA:a5'in his praise (CC, 
Madhya, xvii, 190-99). -- 

Many texts are quoted from the Sastras to prove the divinity of Sri 
Caitanya. Caitanya-caritdmrta refers to a §loka from Srlmad-bhagavata 
(10. 8. 9) describing the golden yellow complexion of the Pita Avatara, 
which is also the complexion of the body of Sri Caitanya (CC, Madhya, 
vi, S 3). It goes on to cite the following Sloka from Visnusahasrandma 
which, besides speaking of the golden complexion of the body of Bhaga¬ 
van, refers to Him as Samnyasakrta, implying thereby that in some par¬ 
ticular Avatara He embraces Saihnyasa: 

Suvarna-varno hemdngo vardngascandandngddi samnyasakrcch* 
amah sdnti nisthd pardyandh (Sahasrandma, IS; cited in CC, Madh¬ 
ya, vi, S 5). 

The name Samnyasakrta is said to refer to Sri Caitanya, because in no 
other Avatara has Bhagavan adopted Sarhnjasa. Caitanya caritdmfta 
also cites the following ^loka from Srimad bhdgavata to prove that Sri 
Caitanya is the Avatara of Sri Krsna Himself, who appeared in this age 
to inaugurate Saihkirtana: 

hrsHvarnarh' tvisdkrsnam sdrigopdfigastrapdrsadamj 
Yajnaih sarhkirtanaprdyairyajanti hi sumedhasahjI {Bh, 11, 5, 32; 
cited in CC, Madhya, vi, S 4). 

The belief in the divinity of Sri Caitanya was wide spread in his own 
time and continues to this day to be shared by a large number of his 
devoted followers, now spread all over the world. 

Next come the Saktyavesa Avataras, or the divine appearances in the 
form of inspiration. Divine inspiration is of two kinds: that which comes 
from Bhagavan himself or that which comes from some Sakti of Bhaga¬ 
van. The Avataras belonging to the former category regard themselves 
as Divinity, and are properly included under the class of AvatSras deseri- 
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bed as Avesa-rupa; those belonging to the latter category regard them¬ 
selves as devotees or the servants of God. Vyasadeva and Rsabhadeva 
are the Avataras that proceed from Bhagavan. The Avataras that proceed 
from t he different Saktis of Bhagavan are (7)Catuhsan (from Jnana-Sakti), 
(2) Narada (from Bhakti-Sakti), (i) Prthu (from Palana-sakti), {4) Para- 
surama (from Dustanasana sakit), (5) Jiva-brahma (from creative-Sakti) 
(d) Sesa (from §va-sevana-sakti), and (7) Ananta(frpmBhudharana-§akti) 
(CC, Madhya, xx, 305-10). 

The Avataras, being the manifestations of Krsna, arc all perfect. But 
different degrees of perfection are manifested in different Avataras. They 
are, therefore, graded into Purm (perfect), Purnatara (more perfect) and 
Purnatama (most perfect). The Avataras in whom only a few of the divine 
qualities are manifested are Purna (perfect), those in whom all the divine 
qualities are partially manifested are Purnatara (more perfect), and 
Bhagavan Krsna, who is the source of all the Avataras and in whom all 
the divine qualities are fully manifested, is Purnatama (most perfect).^ In 
Vraja, Krsna manifests himself as Purnatama^ in Mathura as Purnatara 
and in Dvaraka as Purna (CC, Madhya, xx, 332-33).^ 

Thus Krsna, according to Sri Caitanya, is the supreme reality. He is 
not the incarnation of Vi§nu asSarhkara and Ramanuja think, but the 
hypostasis of Visnu and all other gods. The historical Krsna is the decent 
of the eternal Krsna, in whom are embodied supreme puissance, supreme 
love, and supreme bliss. He is both concrete and expansive. By his infi¬ 
nite nature he encircles the whole universe, but his infinitude is cen¬ 
tred in a concrete form. He is all-embracing in the organic unity of his 
being. His concrete form does not make him limited or restricted in 
freedom, because the modulations of his being spread e\ery where in the 
infinite expanse of existence. He combines wideness of spirit with inten¬ 
sity of modulations, the eternal peace and calm of perfection with the dy¬ 
namism of eternally self-revealing and self-fulfilling creative activity, and 
quickness of movement with intensive harmony and gracefulness. His flute 
wakes up such modulations in our being that our demands for love, 
knowledge and peace are all satisfied in an integrative synthesis. It provi¬ 
des freedom, elasticity, harmony and everything that makes for the 
richest and the most complete spiritual life. 

The dhdman {^celestial abode) of Kjrma 
Vjndavana is the transcendental dwelling place (dhdman) of 


^kr^fjasya pQrnatamatd vyaktdbhuta gokuldniarel 

pQrnatd purnataratS dvdrakdmathurddifuH QiXed from Bhaktirasdmrtasindhu in CC, 

Madhya, XX. I§ 66. 

*vraj§ Krrt^a sarvativarya prakdie pArnatamd! 
puri dvaye paravyome pih(iatara pQrnall 
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Being a manifestation of his Svartipa-sakii or Intrinsic Energy,^ it is a 
part of himself. It consists like him of the attributes of existence {sat), 
intelligence {cit) and bliss (dnanda), and is different from the phenomenal 
world, which is a manifestation of his Maya sakti or Extrinsic Energy. 
Also, being a manifestation of his Svartipa-sakti, it is inseparably related 
to him. We can neither think of Krsna without Vrndavana, nor ofVrnda- 
vana without Krsna. Krsna eternally stays in Vrndavana and does not 
move even a step out of it: 

vrnddvanam parityajya sa kvacit naiva gacchatij (Cited in Laghu- 
bhdgavatdmfta from Ydmala), 

Just as there are infinite manifestations of Krsna, there are infinite 
manifestations of his dhdman. For each manifestation of Krsna there is a 
corresponding manifestation of his dhdman. Since Krsna is the highest 
manifestation of Bhagavan, his Vrndavana is the highest dhdman. 

Just as Krsna is Bhagavan himself {svayarh bhagavdn), and all other 
manifestations of Bhagavan are the manifestations of Krsna, Vrndavana 
is the dhdman itself {svayarh dhdman), and all other dhamans are the 
manifestations of Vrndavana.^ Vrndavana manifests itself partly or fully 
according as Krsna manifests Himself partly or fully. Just as each partial 
manifestation of Krsna is transcendental and all-pervading {vibhu) even 
though it appears to be phenomenal and limited, each partial manifesta¬ 
tion of dhdman is transcendental and all-pervading, even though it appears 
to be phenomenal and limited. Even the different kinds of objects in the 
dhdman, which look so much like the phenomenal objects are transcen¬ 
dental {cinmaya) {CC, Adi, V, 45).^ Sanatana Gosvamin states that each 
one of them is concentrated Brahman {brahman-ghana) and therefore 
inconceivable.^ 

Even though each dhdman is infinite and all-pervading, the dhdman 
are said to be situated one above the other. Above the mundane sphere, 
which is graded into fourteen worlds—the seven Lokas and seven Pdtdlas, 
and beyond the river Viraja, is situated the Brahman-loka or the Siddha- 
loka, which is the residing place of all the freed {mukta) souls (CC, 
Madhya, XIX, 153). Above the Brahman-loka is the Paravyoma, where 
reside the infinite Avataras or partial manifestations of Krsna, and which 
is the support of infinite spiritual regions called Vaikunthas (CC, Adi, V, 

^More specifically it is the concentrated {murta) form of that aspect of Svarupa- 
sakti, in which the Samdhini-sakti, which is the ground and source of all existence 
predominates. 

^vaikunthddi taddmsdmsaih svayarh vrnddvanarh blidvi. -Padma-purdna, Pdtdla- 
khandat 38, 39. ' 

^vaikunthera prthivyddi sakala cinmayaj 
mdyika bhutera tathi janma nahi hayajj —CC, Adi, V, 45. 

*te$dm ruparh tattvam manasdpi grahitam na Sakyate brahtnanghanat\dt. Bh», 

2, 4, 50, Tikd. . 
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15). Above all these dhdmans is situated Krsna-loka, which, according to 
the difference in the Lila and the Parikaras or the retinue of Kr§na, 
appears in three different forms as Dvaraka, Mathura and Gokula (CC, 
Adi, V, 13). Gokula, which is the highest of the three, is also called 
VfndSvana, because Vrndavana is the central portion of Gokula 

The situation of the dhdmans above or below each other should not, 
however, be taken in its literal sense. It actually implies their gradation 
according to their excellence (mahimd). The excellence of a Dhdman 
depends on the degree of manifestation in it of the highest Dhdman 
Vrndavana. Thus the excellence of the Siddha-loka is greater than the 
excellence of the phenomenal world, the excellence of Paravyoma is 
greater than the excellence of Siddha-loka, the 'excellence of Kr^pa loka 
is greater than the excellence of Paravyoma, the excellence of Gokula is 
greater than the excellence of the rest of the Kr§pa-loka and the excell¬ 
ence of Vrndavana is the greatest of all. 

In Rgveda Vrndavana is described as the highest Dhdman (paramam 
padam) of Visnu.^ In the Bhagavata also it is described as the highest 
Dhdman. In Gitd Krstia himself describes it as “My highest Dhdman""^ It 
is so described because it surpasses all other Dhdmans in its granduer 
{aiivarya) and sweetness (rnddhurya). But its peculiarity is that its Ai§varya 
is completely eclipsed by its Madhurya, so that everything here assumes 
a form that is sweet beyond expression. Krsna does not appear here as 
God or even as a king, but as a cow-herd boy with the crest of a peacock 
feather on his crown and a flute in his hand, eternally engaged in amorous 
pastimes with his consorts on the bank of the river Jamuna, underneath 
the Kadarhba trees and in the green groves, laden with sweet smelling 
flowers, all of which breathe an atmosphere of freedom and sweetness, 
most congenial to him and his consorts.^ 

It is, therefore, not possible to think of Krsna’s presence anywhere 
else. Kfsna in Mathura and Dvaraka is not really the Krsna of Vrndavana, 
but his partial manifest called Vasudeva. When Krsna is said to go out 
of Vrndavana, as for example, when he goes to Mathura at the invitation 
of Kahsa, it is really his partial manifest Vasudeva, who goes there and 
not Kr§na. who remains unmanifest during that period in his manifest 
Lila {prakata-Uld) in Vrndavana. 

That Krsna, in his highest aspect, in which his Madhurya is fully 
displayed, is inseparably connected with Vrndavana, is testified by the 
fact that Radha, to whom even a moment’s separation from Krsna is un¬ 
bearable, is not satisfied to find him in Kuruk§etra, where he appears as a 

1, 154, 6. 

‘^yam prdpya na nivartanti taddhdma paramam mama! —8, 21. 

'^tiltymh vrnddvannm nn/na nltyardsarasotsavitth! 

(idtivam paranum ^uhymh pfiniaprcmarasotsuvathU • Padma-purdna^ Pdfula* 
k/urnddf 51, 
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king with his entourage and not as a cowherd with his flute (CC, Madhya, I, 
72-73). She is also not satisfied to find him in Nava-Vrndavana, a replica 
of Vrndavana, specially prepared for her in Dvaraka, because it lacks in 
the atmosnhere of freedom and the charm and grace so natural to Vrnda¬ 
vana and is not, therefore, conducive to the highest kind of bliss she is 
accustomed to experience in the company of Krsna in Vrndavana. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that Uddhava, the wisest of the asso- 
siates of Kr§iia wishes to be a blade of grass or a creeper in Vrndavana 
so that he may be consecrated by the dust of the holy feet of the Gopis: 
dsdmahocaranarenu jusdmaharh sydm vrnddvane kimapi gulmalatau- 
sadhlndml Bh., 10, 47, 61. 

Even the great Saihkaracarya, who regards the personal form, the 
Dhdman and the Lila of Krsna as creations of Maya, reveals a secret 
desire to be in Vrndavana, so that he may sit on the bank of the Jamuna 
and pass each long day of his life in the twinkling of an eye, meditating 
on Krsna: 

kadd vrnddranye tarani tanayd pmya puline, 

smaran srigopdlam nimisamiva nesydmi divasanf Abhildsdstaka. 

The celestial Dvaraka, Mathura and Gokula or Vrndavana have their 
replica on earth in the form of the geographical Dvaraka, Mathura and 
Vrndavana, which are known as their Prakau-prakasa or manifest forms. 
These appear as parts of the phenomenal world on account of our clou¬ 
ded vision, but are in essence identical with their celestial counterparts. 
Here also Krsna is eternally present with Nanda, Yasoda and the other 
Parikaras and performs His Lila with them as in the celestial Dvaraka, 
Mathura, and Vrndavana. If we could see them with spiritual eyes, they 
would, without doubt, appear in their true form (CC, Adi, V, 20-21). 
The devotees, who attain accomplishment (siddhdvasthd) in dovotion are 
even today blessed with the vision of the divine Lila of Krsna with his 
Parikaras while staying in these Dhamans in their present bodies, without 
being transported to any other Dhaman or any other level of existence. 
When, however, Krsna descends on these Dhamans at the time of his 
manifest Lila (Prakafa-prakdsa), even those, who are not devoted, can 
see him and his Parikaras in their true form. Such is the effect of the divine 
touch of Krsna with these Dhamans, which otherwise appear to be 
phenomenal. 

Besides this Praka^-prakasa of Kysna-loka there is also an Aprakata- 
prakasa of it on earth, which has the peculiar power of always remaining 
invisible and which remains on earth without touching it. There are, thus, 
two Aprakata-prakasas of Krsna-loka. One is the Kr§na-Ioka situated 
above Paravyoma, which is called by various names: Goloka, Gokula, 
Svetadvipa, Vraja-loka or Vrndavana. The other is the invisible Kf^pa-loka 
situated on earth, which is different from the Prapaftcika or phenomenal 
Kr^pa-loka, visible to our material eyes but which actually touches the 
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earth. It is also called Gokula or Vraja. 

Rupa Gosvamin states in Laghu-bhdgavatdmrta iha.i Goloka is a majes¬ 
tic manifestation (vaibhava-prakdsa) of Gokula, which is essentially sweet 
in appearance and, therefore, greater in excellence.^ As an instance of 
the majesty (vaibhava) of Goloka he cites the Vdrdha-purdna, which says 
that the Kadamba trees of Goloka spread out majestically with their 
hundred branches, which is just in keeping with its Aisvarya, while the 
Kadamba trees of Gokula are medium-sized, which is in keeping with 
its Madhurya. A special reason why Gokula excels in Madhurya is that 
in Goloka Krsna is present eternally without birth, on account of which 
his Lila in Goloka differs in certain respects from its sweet human aspect 
in which it reveals itself in the phenomenal Gokula. Brahma^samhitd desc¬ 
ribes the Lila of Vrndavana as Nara-lila or man-like Lila and the Lila 
of Goloka as Deva-Iila or Gbd-like Lila. The theory is supported by 
the Rasa dance in Goloka, which Krsna is said to have performed on the 
head of Kaliya Naga, the thousand headed cobra, in Brhad’bhdgavatdmi’ta 
and of which there is no mention in the Bhdgavata. 

According to Jiva Gosvamin also Goloka is the Vaibhava Prakasa of 
Vrndavanya.^ He describes Vrndavana as the inner side (antarmandald) 
of Goloka and Goloka as the outer side of Vrndavana. But 

they are not the outer and inner side of each other in the physical sense. 
For it is possible to see Goloka in Vrndavana,® but it is not possible to 
see Vrndavana in Goloka.'^ 

Goloka, according to Rupa and Jiva, can be attained by VaidhI or 
ritualistic Bhakti, but Vrndavana can be attained only by Raganuga- 
bhakti or Bhakti, which flows spontaneously like a current, disregarding 
the rules and regulations of ritualistic Bhakti.^ This is a further indica¬ 
tion of the difference between the two Dhamans. 

Sanatana seems to differ from Rupa and Jiva both in regard to the 
relation between Goloka and Vrndavana and the means of their realisa¬ 
tion. According to him Goloka (or rather the part of Goloka called 
Gokula) and the phenomenal Gokula or Vrndavana are identical.® In 
his Bihad-bhdgavatdmrta Gopa Kumara sometimes stays in Goloka and 
sometimes in Vrndavana without being able to make out any difference 
between them.^ Both the Dhamans, according so him can be attained 
only by Raganuga-bhakti and not by any other means.® 

^Laghu-bhdgavatdmrta, 1, 277, 78. 

^Gopdla-campu, PQrva Khanda, 19. 

■This is so because Goloka is the Vaibhava Prakasa of Vrndavana. 

*Kt^na-samdarblia, \16, 

^Wiakti-rasdmrtasind/jUf TIkd, I, 4. 

^yathd krifjdti tadbhumau goloke'pi tathaiva sahj 
athd urdhvatayd bhedo* nayoh kaJpyt'ta kevalamil ^-Br. D/i., 2, 5, 168, 

’ibid, 2. 6, 374. 

Mud, 2, 5, 172, 
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The difference between the two points of view, however, will seem to 
become negligible, if we take into consideration the following points: 

1. Although Sanatana Gosvamin regards Goloka and Vrndavana as 
identical, it is clear from his Tlkd on Brhad-bhdgavatdmrta, 2, 5, 78- 
79, that Vrndavana is the marmatardmsa of Goloka or that part of 
Goloka, which supersedes the whole in excellence. 

2. Sanatana also admits that the excellence of the phenomenal Vraja 
exceeds the excellence of Goloka at the time of the manifest LilS 
{Prakafa-lild) of Krspa.^ 

3. Although Rupa and Jiva regard Goloka as the Vaibhava-prakasa 
of Vrndavana, Jiva seems to regard them as essentially identical. 
He establishes their identity by referring to the goloka eva nivasti 
text of Brahma^samhitd and the tattraiva ramandrtha hi nitya kdla 
sa gacchati text of the Adi-purdna, one of which says that Krsna al¬ 
ways stays in Goloka and the other that he always stays in the pheno¬ 
menal Vrndavana, and by saying that the contradiction between them 
can be resolved only if the two are regarded as actually one and the 
same. In answer to a question regarding the mention in Harivamsa 
of the lifting of the Govardhana hill by §rl Krsna in Goloka he 
clearly states that since Goloka and Gokula are identical, a Lila, 
which took place in Gokula can always be mentioned in reference 
to Goloka.^ 

4. As regards the means of realisation of the two Dhamans, although 
Sanatana holds that it is Raganuga-bhakti in the case of both, he 
maintains that if a Sadhaka adopts any other means, he has a vision 
of Goloka, but he is not able to see Krsna perform his Lila with his 
Parikaras, and if He is able to do so, he cannot himself participate 
in the Lila.^ 

5. Visvanatha Cakravarti states that those, who wish to realize the 
Madhurya of Radha-Krsna but practise Vaidhi-bhakti, cannot attain 
Radha-Krsna in Vrndavana, because their Bhakti is not Raganuga, 
and they cannot attain Krsr^a in Dvaraka, because they do not 
desire to do so. Therefore they attain Radha-Krsna in Goloka, the 
Vaibhava*prakasa of Vrndavana.^ 

We may conclude from the above that there is essntially no difference 
between Goloka and Gokula or Vrndavana. Goloka is particular mani¬ 
festation of Vrndavana in which Madhurya predominates, but not to 
the extent to which it predominates in Vrndavana. It is, therefore, called 

^Br. Bit . 2, 5. 196, Tikd, 

^For a fuller discussion on the subject see l5n Manmdra Nath Cuba’s Mddhava 
Madhurya Manjusd^ pp, 165-66. 

^Bfhad.^ 2, 51, Tikd, BlKh'avafdmi’ta, 72 

dmita sindhu, Sadhana hhakfl-laharf, I, 2, 303, TikS^ 
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the Vaibhava-prakasaof Vrndavana. Vrndavana is attained by RaganugS- 
bhakti, while Goloka is attained by Vaidhi-bhakti. The greater the domina- 
nce of Raganuga-bhakti the fuller is the realization of the Madhurya of 
Goloka.^ But when Raganuga-bhakti is pure Goloka is realized in the 
highest aspect, in which Madhurya is fully displayed. This aspect of Goloka 
is called the Antarmahdala of Goloka. in this aspect Goloka is identical 
with the phenomenal Vrndavana and the Madhurya displayed here is the 
same as in the phenomenal Vrndavana, except for such difference as is 
caused by the fact that Sri Krsna is always present in Goloka as a young 
boy of tender age (nitya-kisora) while in the phenomenal Vrndavana He 
takes birth and gradually attains boyhood. 

The veracity of the claim that the phenomenal Vrndavana, which looks 
so much like any other part of the material world to our material eyes, is 
itself the spiritual Vrndavana, the highest abode of Bhagavan, surpassing 
even Goloka in its excellence, may be questioned. But Sri Caitanya and 
his followers are ever so emphatic in their statements about its tran¬ 
scendental character. Sri Rupa Gosvamin says that the devotees, who 
have ardent love for Krsna, are even today blessed with a vision of His 
divine Lila in this very Vrndavana. Sanatana Gosvamin says that 
Vrndavana is here on earth and Krsna’s unmanifest Lila is going on in it 
even now, but none except those to whom he or his devotees are kind, 
can see it. Prabodhananda Sarasvati describes how he actually sees this 
Vrndavana in its real form with all its transcendent beauty and excellence: 
aho sarvoparyati vimaIa-vi^tlrna-mddhurya'SphuraC’’Candra-prdyam 
sphurati mama vrnddvanam idarit. Vrnddvana-mahimdmrta^ 4, 83. 

“Oh! this Vrndavana of mine, stationed above every other Dhaman! 
How it shines near me like a big moon in all its resplendent beauty!” 


The Parikaras {Retinue) of Krsna 

Whatever the form in which Bhagavan manifests himself, he has his 
Parikaras or retinue, with whom he is eternally engaged in his divine Lila. 
The Parikaras have a spiritual body like him and resemble him in divine 
qualities, temperament and dress etc. The Parikaras of Sri Krsna are 
the Yadavas in Dvaraka and Mathura and the Gopas and Gopis in 
Gokula or Vpdavana. 

Parikaras are either Nitya-siddha or Sadhana-siddha. The Nitya-siddha 
Parikaras are the manifestations of the Svarupa-sakti of Bhagavan and 
their presence in His Dhaman is Anadi or beginninglcss. The Sadhana- 
siddha Parikaras are the Jivas, who have attained Parsadattva (the state 
of being a Parikara) by practising devotion. There are also some Nitya^ 
makta (eternally free) Jivas, who are eternally engaged in the service of 


' this is in u.'coidancc wiih ihc principle: hlidvufid yasya sMhirhhavati fd /rU. 
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Bhagavan, but whose Parsadatva, instead of being inherent like the 
Parasadatva of the Nitya-siddha Parikaras, is the gift of the Svarupa- 
sakti. Parsadatva is inherent in the Nitya-siddha Parikaras, because they 
are the integral parts of the Svarupa-sakti. 

The Parikaras serve Bhagavan according to the particular bond of 
relationship like parenthood or wifehood, which obtains between them 
and Bhagavan. The relationship is neither due to birth nor an external 
ceremony like adoption or marriage, but it is due to the particular kind 
of Bhava or devotional love a Parikara has for Bhagavan. Vasudeva- 
Devaki and Nanda-yasoda are not the parents of Krsna in the worldly 
sense, because Krsna, really has no birth. He is eternally the son of 
Yasoda and Devaki without ever entering into their womb. In the 
Prakata-lila He makes His appearence not by actual birth but by 
entering into the minds of Vasudeva and Devaki.^ The theory of His 
appearence is thus not one of immaculate conception like the conception 
of Virgin Mary, but of immaculate birth. Sri Jiva Gosvamin says that 
just as Narayana and Laksmi are husband and wife without ceremonially 
entering into wedlock, on account of their Bhava or natural loving 
disposition towards each other, Nanda—Yasoda and Krsna are related as 
parents and son, not on account of birth, but on account of their Vat- 
salya Bhava or natural affectionate disposition towards each other such 
as exists between parents and son.^ 

We have stated earlier that Vasudeva is Visuddha-sattva or the prin¬ 
ciple of pure existence. One aspect of Visuddha-sattva is the Adhara- 
sakti, which is the ground and source of all existence, including the 
existence of Bhagavan Himself. It is, therefore, natural that §ri Krspa 
should appear as the son of Vasudeva-DevakI and Nanda-Yasoda, who 
are the personified forms of Adhara-sakti.^ Other Parikaras of Kr^na, 
who have Vatsalya Bhava towards him are also the manifestations of the 
Adhara-sakti. Similarly the Gopas of Vraja and the Yadavas of DvarakS 
and Mathura are the manifestations of Krsna, while the Gopis of Vraja 
and the Mahisis of Dvaraka, who have Kanta-bhava or the loving 
attitude of a wife towards Krsna, are the personified forms of His 
Svarupa-sakti. In Paravyoma Laksmi and the wives of the other partial 
manifestations of Bhagavan are the manifestations of the Svarupa-sakti, 
while the other Parikaras are the manifestations of Krsna. 

The theory that the Parikaras are the manifestations of Krsna or His 
Svarupa-sakti seems to be cotradicted by some incidents in Krsna-lila like 
the Gopa’s losing consciousness from the effect of the poisQO of the 

^ saccidanunda vigrahasya tasya tan-manasyavesa eva. Kr. S, 

‘^anddito vdtsalya-rasa-siddha-pitr-pufra-hhdvo vidyatej 

^Kr.S.,\50, 
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KaliyS lake, the destruction of the Yadavas and the leaving of the 
physical body (gunamaya-deha) by the Gopis. !§ri Jiva Gosvamin explains 
that such occurrences are illusory (mdyika) and are brought about by the 
will of Bhagavan so that the character of the Lila as human (nara-lild) 
and the Madhura-rasa generated by it are secured. The Yadavas were not 
destroyed but they disappeared and went to their Loka alongwith their 
bodies (sa-sanram). The gunamaya-deha in the case of the Gopis refers 
to the illusory body, which they left behind to join the Rdsa-lUd so that 
their husbands might think that their wives were with them, or it refers to 
the physical body in the case of the Sadhaka-carl Gopis, who became the 
Gopis of Vraja on the completion of their Sadhana and whose pheno¬ 
menal bodies (asiddha-deha), unlike the eternal bodies of the Nitya-siddha 
Gopis, are not fit for entrance into the Rdsa-lild, 

The LVd {Beatific Sports) of Ktsna 

Since Krsna is all perfection, he has no wants and his activities are 
without any motive or conscious effort. They spring from exuberance of 
intrinsic bliss or Ananda. They are, therefore, called Lila, which is 
imperfectly rendered into English by the word ‘sport.’ 

Lila is either manifest (prakafa) or unmanifest (aprakata). But this 
does not mean that there are two different kinds of Lila. It is the same 
Lila, which is called Manifest, when it is visible to the phenomenal beings 
and Unmanifest, when it is not visible to them.^ There are, however, 
some important points of difference between them. Apraka^-lila is 
wholly transcendent. It has no contact with the phenomenal world. But 
Prakata-lila is a mixture of the phenomenal and the non-phenomenal. 
In the Prakata-lila a particular manifestation of the transcendental Kr§tia- 
loka descends on earth, so that there is a mixing of the phenomenal and 
the non phenomenal. But it is not mixing in the ordinary sense, for the 
touch of the non-phenomenal world makes the particular part of the 

. t 

phenomera! world, where it descends, also non-phenomenal. 

In the Prakata-lTIa there is an appearence of Krsna’s birth and death 
and He grows from infancy to tender youth (kisoravastha), while in the 
Aprakata-li'a He is eternally young and there is neither birth nor death. 
Nitya-kisore or the eternal state of budding youth is intrinsic to K]:$va, 
whde the different stages leading from infancy to early youth, namely 
Sai^ava, Balya, Kaumara and Poganda are superimpositions brought 
about by the Svarupa sakti, so that Krsna and His devotees may have a 
taste of dilferent kinds of bliss {Rasa) generated by them (CC, Madhya, 
XX, 215, 313). 

Aprakata-lll5 is a continuous flow. It goes on unimpeded like the 
contiiuious flow of tim^. It is eternal in the sense that it has neither 

'AV. 5, 153. 
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beginning, nor middle, nor end. But though eternal and continuous as a 
whole it is not changeless. Each day different Lilas are performed at 
different periods of time, for example, breakfast in the morning, pasturing 
the cows (go-cdrana) during the day, and the Rasa-dance at night. But 
these Lilas also go on repeating themselves like the different parts of a 
wheel in motion and are in this sense eternal. On the other hand the 
Prakata-lTia has its beginning, middle and end. It begins in a particular 
universe (brahmanda) when it becomes manifest in that universe and ends 
when it becomes unmanifest in it. Each of the different Lilas constituting 
the Prakata lila is also not continuous and eternal in the sense in which 
the different Lilas in the Aprakata-lila are continuous and eternal. For 
example, the Go-carana Lila ceases when Krsna goes to Mathura.^ 

The Aprakta-lila we have described above is called Svarasiki, because 
it is unrestricted in flow and continues to be performed at different times 
and places in different forms. But the Apraka^-lila, which is realised in 
a limited way through Mantras and Upasana is called Mantropasanamayi. 
It is limited by the particular time and place necessary for the parti¬ 
cular Lila to which the Mantra relates and is characterised by such form 
and activity of the deity as are the object of meditation according to the 
Mantra. All the different Lilas constituting the Svarasiki stream of Lila 
have beginning, middle and end, but the Mantropasanamayi-lila does 
not have beginning and end. It goes on eternally at the same time and 
place and in the same form. The Svarasiki stream of Lila is compared to 
the continuous flow of the Ganges, while the Mantropasanamayi-lila is 
compared to a stagnant lake circumscribed out of it. Mantropasanamayi- 
lila can lead to Svarasiki, because the stream of Svarasiki, when it 
passes through the lake of the Mantropasanamayi, can carry the mind of 
the Sadhaka with it in its onward course, as soon as the particular part 
of the Svarasiki, which is identical with the Mantropasanamayi, is over.^ 
There are different kinds of Mantropasndmayl-llld, such as Gocdrana- 
Hid, Rdsadlld and Kunja-knda^IHd,^ Each of these Lilas takes place in a 
particular Prakasa of Vrndavana, and each one of the participants in the 
Lila, including Krsna, appears in it in a particular manifestation of his 


intrinsically the Prakofa-ltld is also eternal though it appears to have a beginning 
and end from the point of view of a particular Brhmanda. Just as the sun never 
actually disappears, and while it sets in one country it rises in another, the Prakata- 
Hid never ends, and while it seems to end in one country it begins in another. Just 
as all the dilTerent parts of the day, caused by the dilTcrent positions of the sun, are 
present in some country or the other, all the difTe ent parts of the Prakata-Wd are 
present and visible in some Brahmanda or the other. Thus each of the Lilas, like the 
Lila of the birth of Kr§na, or the killing of Putana. is eternal. 

^Radha Govinda Nath, Gaiidiya Vaisnavn Dnrsano, 1, 1, 119. 

^The Mnniropasanamavi Kiinja-krTna-lPa finds a mention in CG: ritri din kunja- 
krfnd kare Rddhd sangej 
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self, which is unaware of its other manifestations and their activities. Thus 
it is possible that while Krsna and Rddha are separate from each other 
in the Prakata-lila they are in eternal union in the Aprakata^lila.^ This 
is contradictory from our mundane point of view, but since it relates to» 
the All-perfect Being, it only gives a higher meaning to his perfection. 

Krsna as Rasa 

The scriptures describe Para-brahman §ri Krsna as the highest bliss 
and the highest bliss as Sri Krsna. Krsna is bliss in its concentrated 
form (dnanda-ghana). But the bliss or brahmdnanda of which Krsna is 
the embodiment is different from ordinary happiness. Ordinary happi¬ 
ness is material while brahmdnanda is spiritual; ordinary happiness is 
transient and limited \yh\\Q brahmdnanda is eternal and unlimited ( 6 / 2 Mma). 

Taittirlya-upanisad mentiones various grades of material happiness.^ 
It says that the material happiness enjoyed by Brahma is the highest of 
all material happiness and describes brahmdnanda as infinitely superior 
to the happiness of Brahma.^ The superiority of brahmdnanda is not 
only quantitative but qualitative. Even the highest material happiness is 
both quantitatively and qualitatively inferior to an infinitesimal part of 
brahmdnanda. Brahmdnanda is unique and indescribable. It is transcen¬ 
dental. . 

Krsna is not only the embodiment of bliss but of Rasa.^ The word 
"rasa* is usually translated as ‘relish.’ It implies both the object that is 
relished {dsvadya-vastu) and the person who relishes {dsvddaka). Kr§na is 
both the object that is relished and the person who relishes, in other 
words. He is both Rasa and Rasika. As Rasa He is the highest thing to be 
relished {parama-dsvddya); as Rasika He is the greatest enjoyer of relish. 

Both ananda or bliss and rasa are relished. But the relish of Rasa has 
two distinctive qualities. Firstly it is characterised by delicious astonish¬ 
ment. Astonishment is the essence of Rasa. Therefore Rasa is always 
wonderful {adbhuta); 

raso sdrascamatkdro yam bind na raso rasahj 
taccamatkdra-sdratve sarvatraivddbhuto rasahjj- 

Alarhkdra-kaustubha, 6 , 5, 7. 
Secondly, it is characterised by total absorbtion of the mind and the senses. 
The mind and the senses are so much absorbed in the astonishingly deli¬ 
cious experience of Rasa that they become completely unaware of all 
other things. 

Rasa is transcendental {aprdkfta) or phenomenal (prdkfta). But pheno- 


iRfldha Govinda Nftth, Gaudiya Vai^nava Dariana, I, 1, 119. 

27Vi/7//ri>i;, Biahiiiauanda Vain, 8. 

*ibid. 

^raso vai sah^ rnsam hvfvdynrh lahdhvd Sttandf hhavati {Talttirfya^ Anandu Valll, 7). 
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menal Rasa is not Rasa in the real sense, because astonishment and 
absorbtion in phenomenal Rasa are momentary. Repeated enjoyment of 
phenomenal Rasa deprives it of all its charm. It becomes stale and 
causes neither astonishment nor absorbtion of the mind and the senses. 
But repeated experience of transcendental Rasa or Rasa pertaining to 
Para-brahman does not make it less astonishing or less absorbing, be¬ 
cause He is full of infinite variety (ananta-vaicitripurna)^ which makes 
Him eternally new. Para-brahman l§ri Krsna is new every moment. He is 
full of infinite variety both as object of relish and as the enjoyer of relish 
Therefore He is called akhila-rasdmrta-murti or the embodiment of all 
Rasas.^ 

The infinite diversity and novelty of Krsna is due to His Svartipa- 
§akti. The Svartipa-sakti is a conscious principle eternally engaged in 
His service. It serves Krsna by diversifying in endless ways His aspect 
as dsvddya-rasa or Rasa as an object of relish and His aspect as dsvddaka- 
rasa or Rasika by implanting in Him an ever growing desire for relish¬ 
ing an infinite variety of Rasa. It also serves Him by manifesting itself 
in the form of His abode {dhdman) and His associates (parikaras)y by 
appearing in the hearts of His devotees as Prlti or love for Krsna, by en¬ 
abling the Jivas engaged in His devotional service as Sadhakas to attain 
His company (parikaratva), by giving dnanda to Him and fulfilling His 
desire to give dnanda to His parikaras and devotees, and by doing 
everything else to enable Krsna to enjoy the relish of new sportive activi¬ 
ties {lild’rasa) in the company of His Parikaras and devotees. 

Krsna’s ever-growing desire for relishing new forms of Rasa is not to be 
interpreted as a sign of imperfection. It is not the kind of desire that 
springs from any kind of want. It springs from fulness It is like the 
spilling of boiling milk from a pot that is full to the brim, or like the 
spontaneous bursting into laughter and the exercising of limbs of a heal¬ 
thy child free from hunger or thirst. It is the spilling over of perfection. 
It springs from the very nature of Krsna as Rasa. The desire for Rasa is 
a necessary condition for the enjoyment of Rasa, just as hunger is a neces¬ 
sary condition for the enjoyment of delicious food. The greater the 
desire the greater the enjoyment. The desire for Rasa is as natural 
to Krsna as the power of burning is natural to fire. Otherwise how 
could Krsna be the supreme enjoyer of Rasa {rasika-sekhara) or the 
embodiment of all Rasas (akhila-rasdmrta-murti), 

SvarQpa sakti or, more correctly speaking, Svarupa-sakti as dominated 
by its own partial aspect Hladini-sakti (hlddinipradhdna-svarupa-sakti) 
is the ultimate source of bliss or dnanda. Therefore the dnanda enjoyed 
by Krsna is also caused by Hladinl-sakti. There are broadly speaking 
two categories of dnanda which Svarupa-§akti provides to Kj*§oa: Svaru- 

"^sa $9a rasdndm rmatamah panwiab. 1 , 1 . 3 . 
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pananda and Svarupa-saktyananda. When the Hiadini-sakti resides in 
Krsna, it enables Him to enjoy Svarupananda or the anauda inherent in 
his own self; when it resides in the heart of a devotee desirous of serving 
Kr§na, it assumes the form of Krsna-prlti or the love of Krsna, which is 
much more relishing to Krsna than Svarupananda. The dnanda \N\i\c\i 
Hladini-sakti enables Krsna to derive from the love of His devotee is 
called Svarupa-saktyananda.^ 

How is it that Krsna’s own Hladini-sakti provides greater happiness 
to Him when it resides in the heart of a devotee? §ri Jiva explains this 
with reference to the example of the flute and the flute-player. The flute- 
player is capable of producing a whistling sound, which is pleasing to the 
ear, by blowing air out of his mouth. But when he blows the same air 
into the flute and makes it pass through its different holes, it produces a 
melodious sound, which is more pleasing than the whistling sound pro¬ 
duced by him without the aid of the flute. Similarly the Hladini-sakti 
has a relish of its own, which is sweet beyond description when it resides 
in Krsna, but its sweetness increases a thousand-fold, when it is implant¬ 
ed in the heart of the devotee. The devotees have a passionate desire to 
serve Krsna according to their different bhdvas (sentiment). The Hladinl- 
Sakti mixes with the different bhdvas of the devotees and their passionate 
desire to serve Krsna and aquires a variegation {vaicitri\ which makes it 
so astonishingly sweet that even Krsna is charmed by it. Therefore He 
always implants Hladini-sakti in the hearts of His devotees, who desire 
to serve Him.’^ 

Svarupa-saktyananda is also of two kinds: Aisvaryananda and Manasa- 
nanda. The dominant aspect of a devotee’s realisation of Krsna may 
either be his knowledge of the Aisvarya (power) of Kysna or his know¬ 
ledge of the Madhurya (sweetness) of Kr§na. The Krsna-pnti (love of 
K|soa) of devotees in whom the knowledge of His Aisvarya predomi¬ 
nates is naturally prlti mixed with the knowledge of Aisvarya {aisvarya^ 
jruma-misrd-prlti). The dnanda which Krsna derives from such Priti is 
called Aisvaryananda. Priti is always shy before Aisvaryajnana. It flow's 
freely where Ai§varya-jnana is absent. The more the Aisvarya-jnana the 
less is the intensity of Priti. 

Priti dominated by Aisvarya-jnana is enjoyable, because there is also 
an element of Madhurya in it. But it is not as enjoyable as Priti domina¬ 
ted by Madhurya-jnana. There are also devotees, who have no Aisvarya- 
jnana at all. K];sQa to them is not the great Lord, the all powerful creater, 
destroyer, and sustainer of the universe, but only a sweet and loving 
person having all the ordinary human wants and weaknesses. Their 
Priti is relished by K(*$Qa more than anything else. The Anauda, which 
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Krsna derives from it is called Manasananda. 

• • • 

In Paravyoma Priti is entirely dominated by Aisvarya. In Dvaraka 
and Mathura it is governed by Madhurya more than by Aisvarya. But 
in Gokula and Vrndavana it is entirely governed by Madhurya. This 
does not mean that in Gokula and Vrndavana there is no Aisvarya. Both 
Aisvarya and Madhurya are present here in there most perfect form. 
But Madhurya has the natural tendency to cover and conceal Aisvarya. 
Madhurya in its highest form envelops Aisvarya completley. Therefore 
in Paravyoma, Bhagavan enjoys Aisvaryananda; in Dvaraka and Mathura 
He enjoys Aisvaryananda, which is mixed with Madhurya; but in Gokula 
and Vrndavana He enjoys pure Manasananda. In Vrndavana Madhurya 
is intensified because of the birth and other Lilas of Krsna, which are 
not manifested in Gokula. Therefore the Ananda of Vrndavana is supe¬ 
rior to the Ananda of Gokula. 

The highest development of Priti is possible only when neither Bhaga¬ 
van nor His devotees are conscious of His Divinity. This is possible only 
in Vraja, where He has the two-armed human form {narakrti). In Vraja, 
though in reality Para-brahman, He has the natural conceit of being an 
ordinary human being; though in reality eternal and without any begin¬ 
ning or birth, He knows Himself as the son of Nanda and Yasoda and 
Nanda and Yasoda as His parents. The style of His dress, which is like 
that of a cow-herd boy, the peacock feather, which He is fond of wear¬ 
ing as His crown, and His flute are all the emblems of Madhurya, not of 
Aisvarya. Therefore the priti rasa of Vraja is the highest rasa and the 
lild of Vraja is the highest lild} 

H ow much the Lord enjoys ihe priti, which is completly free from Ais- 
varya-juaua and unrestricted by a feeling of reverence towards Him is 
evident from His exhortation to Prahlada, as described in Haribhakti- 
sudhodaya. The Lord says to Prahlada, “Because you think of me as the 
great Lord you have a feeling of fear and reverence towards me. Give 
up all fear and reverence. For 1 do not like this kind of attitude. Let 
your love for me be free from all constraints. Although I am Purnakama 
(free from ail desires) I have a craving for the love of my devotees, who 
are wholly free in their talk and behaviour with me. I am attracted by 
their priti, in which I always find a new relish. Though eternally free I 
am eternally a captive in their hearts.”^ About such devotees Krsna once 
said to Durvasa, “The devotees are my heart and I am the heart of my 
devotees. The devotees do not recognise anyone except me and I do not 

krsnera Jateka klield sarvottama nara-iUd, 
naravapii idhdra svarupaj _ ^ • 

gopavesa virtjtukara, nava-kisora natavara, 
nara lild haya anurupajl CC, 11, 21, 83. 

'^lIunhhaktisiullKuliiya, x\\, 21-30, 
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recognise anyone except them.”^ 

The union of love between Krsna and His devotee does not imply a 
monistic union in which the devotee completely loses his identity. Tt is, as 
§ri Jiva explains, like the union between fire and a piece of iron. A piece 
of iron when put for a long time in fire becomes red hot like fire. Every 
part of it is permiated by fire and aquires the characteristics of fire. 
Still iron remains iron and fire remains fire. Similarly both Krsna and 
the devotee retain their identity. They are so absorbed in each other’s 
love and lost in each other’s thought that there is hardly any room in 
their hearts for the thought of anything else. 

The union of love implies that neither Krsna nor the devotee has any 
freedom in respect of each other. Each is a tool in the hands of the 
other. Each is subservient to the other. Krsna’s subservience to His 
devotee is evident from the Bhagavata §loka in which He says, “Even 
though free in all respects, I am subservient to my devotee, as if I have 
no freedom at all.”^ 

It is Krsna’s craving for Manasananda that makes him subservient to 
His devotee. Indeed subservience to the devotee is an essential condition 
of the generation of Manasahianda. By His very nature as Rasa He is 
eternally a slave of His devotees. He is above everything but not above 
Prenia. He controles everything, but is controlled by Prema. 

An example will make this clear. Yasoda chastises the child Krsna for 
swallowing clay. Krsna denies having done so, whereupon Yasoda asks 
Him to open His mouth. As He opens His mouth she sees in it the entire 
universe, including l erself. This manifestation of Aisvarya leaves the 
motherly affection (vdtsalya-prema) of Yasoda unaffected. She still re¬ 
gards Krsna as her dear child, who stands in need of all her care and 
protection, and attributes the vision of His unlimited AiSvarya to some 
kind of error in her own perception. Krsna’s Aisvarya does not make 
YaSoda’s Prema shrink. Tt fails to arouse in her a reverential attitude 
towards Krsna. On the other hand it is Yasoda’s Prema that makes 
Kr.sna’s Aisvarya shrink Krsna forgets all about His Divinity and its un¬ 
limited Aisvarya. He is compelled to regard Himself as a child born of 
Yasoda, depending entirely upon her care and protection for His welfare 
and happiness. It is not that He pretends like this to Himself and to 
others. It is natural for Him to think and act like this under the spell of 
the Prema of Yasoda. For such is the controlling power of prema in rela¬ 
tion to Him.* 


"^sddhvo hrdayam mahyam sddhundrH hrdayantvaham} 
niadanyatte na jdnanti nahath tehhyo mandgapiH Bh., ix, 4, 68, 
'ahum hhakta parddhitw hyasyatantra iva dvijal 
sddhiihhirgrastohrdayo hhktairhhaktajandpriyahlI Bh., ix, 4, 63. 
^hhaktiva^fah puru^'dh; hhaktiryva bhQyaxifa* \f(i(hani 
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It is important to note that subjugation by prema-bhakti is not a defect 
or shortcoming in Krsna but an embellishment.^ For it is on account 
of this that He is enabled to enjoy the highest Rasa. 

As we have said before Sri Krsna is the embodiment of all the different 
kinds of Rasa {akhild-rasam^ta-murti). Each one of the infinite partial 
manifestations of Krsna is the embodiment of a particular kind of P asa. 
Each manifestation is enjoyable as Rasa and enjoyer as Rasika. Through 
each manifestation Krsna enjoys separately the Svarupananda and 
Saktyananda of that manifestation. But in the Svarupananda and Saktya- 
nanda of His own personality {svayarh-rupa) is included the Svarupananda 
and the Saktyananda of all the different partial manifestations. There¬ 
fore His own form is so sweet that even Narayana, the Lord of Parav- 
yoma and His consort LaksmI feel attracted by it.^ 

For the sake of variety in Rasa Krsna manifests from His Svarupa-sakti 
His infinite retinue (parikaras). Each partial manifestation of Krsna has 
its own retinue Each of the retinue is conditioned by the special kind of 
Piiti of which that particular manifestation is the embodiment. Each 
manifestation enjoys through its retinue its Svarupa-saktytoanda. 

All the divine activities (lilds) of Sri Krsna are due to the spontaneous 
swelling, as it were, of the infinite ocean of Rasa of which He is the 
embodiment. The activities are caused by Rasa and augment Rasa. 
Whatever Krsna does adds to His enjoyment of bliss as well as to the 
enjoyment of bliss by His devotees. 

Krsna himself says, “All the different activities I perform are intended 
to cause happiness to my devotees.”^ This is natural in love. Krsna loves 
His devotees as much as they love Him. Just as the devotees always aim 
at the happiness of Krsna, Krsna always aims at the happiness of His 
devotees. His manifestation of Himself in various different forms is also 
for the sake of the happiness of His devotees. The devotees have differ¬ 
ent kinds of relish (ruci). Each devotee worships Him according to his 
own relish. Therefore Krsna has to appear before His devotees in diffe¬ 
rent forms according to their different kinds of relish.^ 

Krsija causes happiness to His devotees in two ways: by passing into 
their hearts His Hladim-sakti, v hich takes the form of Priti and enables 
them to enjoy Priti-rasa; and by Himself residing in their hearts in the 
particular form, which they meditate upon, and enabling them to enjoy 
His Svarupananda. The devotees enjoy His Svarupananda in His proxi¬ 
mity in the same way in which we enjoy the warmth of fire in its proximity. 

^Kr§na’s subjugation by bhakti docs not imply His loss of freedom, because bhakti 
is a function of His own Hladini-iSakti. 

2CC, II, 21. 88. 

^madbhaktdndm vinoddrtham karomi vividhdh kriydh. Padma-purd^a. 

^ye yathamdm prapadyante tamstathaiva bhcddmyaham. CUd, 
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in winter. 

But as we have said above Krsna Himself experiences the highest bliss 
in causing happiness to His devotees. Therefore the different forms in 
which He appears in the hearts of His devotees to enable them to enjoy 
the different kinds of Rasa are also the forms through which He Himself 
enjoys the different kinds of Rasa. 

The person, who enjoys Rasa is either the Visaya or the Asraya of Rasa. 
The person in whom Pnti inheres or the person who loves is called 
Asraya of Prlti and the person towards whom Prlti is directed or the per¬ 
son, who is loved, is called the Visaya of Prlti. Krsna is both the Visaya 
and Asraya of Prlti, since according to the Gita text ''ye yathd mark 
prapadyante tdrhstathaiva bhajdmyaham*' Krsna loves his devotees in the 
same manner in which they love Him.^ But He is only the Visaya and not 
the Asraya^ of the highest kind of Prlti called Madana of which Snmatl 
Radha is the only Visaya.^ Therefore Krsna is known primarily as Visaya 

and not as Asraya. 

# 

The Mddhurya {Sweetness) of Sri Krsna 
Anything that is relishable or enjoyable is Madhura. Krs^a as Rasa is 
supremely enjoyable. Therefore He is Madhura. Madhurya or sweetness 
is the very essence of his nature.^ But the Srutis describe both Mddhurya 
(sweetness) and Aisvarya (power) as equally qualifying the Svarupa-sakti 
of Para-brahman Sri Krsna. How is it then that Madhurya alone is re¬ 
garded as the essence of His perfection 
It is because Kjrsna’s Madhurya is due to His Hladim*sakti. The func¬ 
tion of Hladini-sakti is Prema, which governs Krsna. Therefore Hlfidinl- 
^akti governs all other Saktis of Krsna, including His Aisvarya-Sakti. 
We have seen how, in the case of Yasoda, Aisvarya is governed by 
Madhurya. Even in ordinary life we find that Aisvarya does not have as 
much power to govern as Madhurya. A king can make a man captive 
by his power, but he can win his heart and soul only by his sweet 
behaviour. 

Madhurya is the intrinsic quality (svarupa-laksana) of Bhagvan; Ai§- 
varya is His accidental quality {tafastha-laksana). There is no Aisvarya 
in the impersonal form of Bhagavan, because it is wholly devoid of §akti. 
But it is not without any Madhurya. Its Madhurya manifests itself in the 
form of Brahmananda, which is so attractive and intoxicating that it 

bhaktera rasSmrta ndnd vidha hayal 
sei saba rasAmrtcra visaya dirayajI CC, II, 8, 111. 

■U.N..SthayI. 155. 

•.vf/ premdra &ri rddhikd parama dirayal 
sti premdra dmi hut kcvula vi^fayaH I, 4, 114. 

11,21, 92. 
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makes the Jivas, who attain Sayujya Mukti (state of union with Brah¬ 
man) forget their very existence. 

Aisvarya seems to predominate in Paravyoma. But that is not because 
it overpowers Madhurya. It is because Madhurya does not fully manifest 
itself in Paravyoma. It does not manifest itself in order that Bhagavan, 
Who is the repository of all the different types of Rasas in their highest 
form, may enjoy Aisvary ananda or the happiness that is experienced in the 
manifestation and exercise of power. If it is believed that Madhurya in 
Paravyoma is dominated by Aisvarya, the Sruti text 'bhaktireva bhuyasV 
would have no meaning. 

Similarly the dominance of Madhurya in Vraja does not imply the 
absence of Aisvarya. Since Krsna of Vraja is the Divine in His most per¬ 
fect form, all the divine iSaktis are fully realised in Him. Aisvarya is, 
therefore, also present in Him in its highest form. But it is completely 
dominated by Madhurya. It manifests itself only when it must for the 
unfoldment of the divine Lila, and its manner of manifestation is such 
that Madhurya is not only preserved but hightened and Krsna’s conceit 
as the fond child of Nanda and Yasoda or an ordinary cowherd-boy 
remains unchanged. For example, when Putana, the female demon, 
comes to Vraja in the guise of a beautiful lady to kill the child Krsna by 
making Him suck at her breast smeared with poison, the Aisvarya-sakti 
of Kfsna comes to know of her evil intention and manifests itself through 
Visnu, a part and parcel of His Divine Personality. The result is that 
Kr§na sucks her life through her breast without even being aware of it. 
For it is actually Visnu and not Krsna, who kills Putana. He only uses 
Krsna’s organs to do this. It is like the king's officials using his power 
and authority to punish a wrong doer, while he is enjoying a meal in 
his palace and is not aware of what is going on outside. When Putana 
dies and lies on the ground with her develish form thoroughly exposed. 
He is still seen playing joyfully with her breasts as if nothing has hap¬ 
pened.^ The functioning of the Aisvarya-sakti does not minimise His 
Madhurya. Nor does it change the attitude of Yasoda and the other 
Gopis, who still regard Him as their fond child standing so much in need 
of their care and protection. They regard this episode as a bad omen for 
the child and take immediate steps to ward off its evil effects.- 

Everything pertaining to Krsna is sweet. But Sri Rupa Gosvamin has 
specially described the sweetness of (a) Flis Lila, (b) His Prema, (c) His 
Venn (flute) and (d) His Rupa (beauty)^: 

Lild-Mddhurya: Bhagavan performs different kinds of Lila in different 
dhdmas. But His Lila in Vraja excels all other Lilas in Madhurya, be- 

^Bh., X, 6, 18. 

Sanatana Gosvfitnin’s ri^a on BA., X, 13,18 and X, 14,42, 

»BA. B. S., 1, 17-18. 
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cause His subjugation by love (prema-vasyatd) is the highest in Yraja. Of 
the Lilas of Vraja the Rasa-Lila excels all others, because it provides 
an excellent combination of all the different kind of Rasa. Kr§na 
Himself says in connection with Rasa-lila, “There is no end to my 
Madhura lilas. But the Madhurya and the charm of Rasa-lila is unique. 
Not to speak of the bliss I experience in my actual participation in it, the 
very idea of the Rasa-lila puts me in a blissful state of mind, which I 
cannot describe.”^ 

Prema-mddhurya: Reference here is mainly to the Prema-madhurya of 
the Parikaras (retinue) of !§ri Krsna. The Mdahurya of Krsna is relative 
to the Prema of His Parikaras. In the soothing and enchanting light of 
their Prema the Aisvarya of Krsna shrinks and His Madhurya bursts and 
blooms, in the same manner in which in the light of the full moon the 
ocean swells and the tides flow. The Prema of Yasoda makes the all power¬ 
ful and all-pervading Krsna allow Himself to be tied by her; the Prema 
of Nanda makes Him carry his shoes over His head; the Prema of His 
companions makes Him carry them on His shoulders; the Prema of the 
wives of the ^sis makes Him beg for food at their door step; the Prema 
of the Gopis of Vraja makes Him roll at their feet. The Prema of the 
Gopis is so powerlul that it makes Krsna dance to their tune like a straw 
cast to and fro by the waves of an ocean in strom.^ And the dnanda He 
experiences in dancing to their tune is even superior to the most concen¬ 
trated form of dnanda, which He enjoys in His own seif. 

Venu-mddhurya: The Madhurya of Sri Krsna’s flute is-.uniqe and indes¬ 
cribable. Laghubhdgavatdmfta tries to give an inkling of it by saying 
that even an iota of the sweetness of Krsna’s flute is superior to the 
sweetness of all the sweet sounds of the world put together. The bliss 
caused by the sound of the flute is so intense and penetrating that it 
reverses the functions of the animate and the inanimate objects. The 
animate objects become steady and motionless like the inanimate objects 
and the inanimate objects become dynamic and mobile like the animate 
objects.® The Bhdgavata says that on hearing the sound of the flute the 
mountains begin to shake, the rivers become still, the trees develop signs 
of spiritual emotions {sdttvika bhdvas)^ and the milk-maids of Vraja begin 
to run in the direction of the sound, forgetting all about their body and 
mind, their pride and prestige and the ordinary norms and duties of 
their family and society.^ 

^santi yadyapi me prdjyd lUdstdstd manohardhj 

nahi jdne smjrte rase mono me kidpiam bhavetaH Bfhadvdmana-purdrta text cited in 
Bh. R. S. II, 1. in. 

“k^^ncre nnedya prema, hhoktere ndedyaj CC, III, 18, 17. \ 

812-13. 

35, 8-9. 

X, 29, to. 
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Rupa-mddhurya: The Madhurya of !§ri Krsna’s beauty is also indescri¬ 
bable.^ Radha describes Krsna as an ocean of beauty. Even her mind, 
which is as unshakable as a mountain, is easily swept away by the power¬ 
ful waves of that ocean and remains submerged in it.* Krsna Himself 
feels so much attracted by it that He longs very much to enjoy it.* 

But a special feature of the Madhurya of Krsna’s beauty is that it 
increases concomitantly with the Madhurya of the Prema of His devotee. 
Since the Prema of Srimati Radhika is the highest, the beauty of Sri 
Krsna comes to a climax when He is in her company. Krsna in the 
company of Radha is, therefore, called Madanamohana or One, Who 
has the capacity to charm even Cupid, who charms every one else: 

rddhdsangeyathd bhddtadd madanamohanahl Govindadildmria, viii, 32. 

The Manner and Purpose of Krsna*s appearance on Earth 

Krsna was not born of Devaki or Ya^oda like an ordinary person 
under the influence of Prakrti or the law of Karma to reap the fruits of 
His past deeds. His birth, like all His other activities is supernatural.^ 
His body is not material. It is made of sat (existence), cit (consciousness) 
and dnanda (bliss) and is eternal. Therefore, truly speaking, the question 
of His birth does not arise. He does not actually take birth, but appears 
to do so under the influence His Yogamaya-sakti (creative power) for the 
sake of Lila. He does not actually enter the womb of Devaki but her 
heart. But Yogamaya makes all the signs of a pregnant lady, giving 
birth to a child, appear on her body so that she thinks that she actually 
gives birth to a child.^ * 

Visnupurdna argues that Krsna was not born but He appeared, be¬ 
cause there was no change in Him after His appearance. Before and 
after His appearance He was the same—the ground and support (dsraya) 
of the whole universe. Due to His inconceivable pov^cr (acintya-sakti). 
He appeared in the heart of Devaki in a limited form, still He was the 
same unlimited (aparicchinna) being as before.® 

Devaki herself was not a manifestation of the Jiva-tattva. She was a 
concrete manifestation of Suddha-sattva (pure existence) or rather of 
Svarupa-sakti as dominated by SamdhinLsakti, the energy which upholds 
all existence. 

The whole story of Krsna’s birth is supernatural. He was born of 

^Krsnakarnamrta, 92. 

^Govinda-lildmrta^ VIII, 3. 

^rupa dekhi dpandra kfsnera hay a camatkdra, dsvadite mane ufhe kdmaj CC, 11, 21, 

86 . 

45/r,IIL2. 12. 

^janma nityasiddhasya eva mama saccidanandaghanasya lilayA tathdnukarai^attu 
Sridhara’s commentary on Gitd, IV, 9. 

^Visnupurdtia.W, 2, \2-20, 
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both Yasoda and Devaki at the same time on an Astami day (the eighth 
day of a lunar fortnight)--of Yasoda as the twc-armed Yasodanandana 
(son of Yasoda) and of Devaki as the four-armed Devakinandana (son of 
Devaki). Shortly after, the same night but on the NavamI tithi (the ninth 
day of lunar fortnight) Yasoda gave birth to Yogamaya, the younger 
sister of Krsna. Thus Yasoda gave birth to two children on the same 
night. But, surprisingly enough, she was not at all aware of the birth 
of the second child. For she was asleep when the second child was born. 
But when Vasudeva came to the bedroom of Yasoda, he saw only 
Yogamaya. He did not see Krsna. He left his son Devakinandana on 
her bed and carried Yogamaya with him. When, however, Yasoda woke 
up, she saw neither Yogamaya nor Devakinandana. She saw only Krsija. 
No one in Gokula came to know of the birth of Yogamaya or her 
replacement by Devakinandana, since every one was asleep^ when this 
happened and Devakinandana got merged in Yasodanandana as soon • 
as Vasudeva placed Him on Yasoda’s bed or as soon as he entered her 
room.^ 

It is true that Snmad-bhagavata does not make any direct mention of 
Krsna’s having been born of Yasoda, but the fact is clearly indicated 
by it by use of such terms as 'nandatmaja'^ (the real son of Nanda) 
and Nanda’s ^angaja'^ (born from the body of Nanda) for Krsna and 
"anuja'^ (the younger sister of Krstia) for Yog. maya. 

As regards the purpose of His appearance Sri Krsna says in Gita that 
He appears in every age to protect the good and punish the wicked.® 
But Caitanya-caritdmrta says that this is not the function of Kr§na; it is 
the function of His partial manifest Visnu, the sustainer {pdlana-karid) of 
the universe.’ Srimad-blidgavata also says that it is not Kr§na, but His 
partial manifestations, the Yugavataras, who appear from age to age to 
relieve the world from sin. Krsna appears only in the Dvapara Yuga of 
the twenty-eighth Caturyuga of the Vaivasvata Manavantara.® The Yugfi- 
vatara does not appear independently in the Yuga in which* Kf§cia 
appears. For He is already present in Krsna as a part of His infinite 
personality and performs the function of the Yugavatara through the 
medium of the body of Krsna.® 

'^Vl^^nupurdna, V, 3, 20. 

^Vai^navato^ani Tikd of Sanatana Gosvamin on Bh., X, 5, 1. 

3ibid. X, 8, 14. -*ibid, X, 14, I. »ibid, X, 5, 1. 

^paritrdndya sdclhundrii vtndidya ca du^kratcim! 
dharma samsthapandrthdya sarhbhavdmi yuge yugefj Gf/a, IV, 8. 

’’svayam bhagavdnera karma nahe hhdra harartaj 
sthithkartd vifpu kare jagatn-pdlanall CC, I, 4,1, 

^See p. 

*(i/(ieva vi^inu uikhana iarFref 

vi^Ou dvdre kare kfiifta a.sura sambdre/l CC^ 4, \2, 
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Therefore the Gita Sloka referred to above should be understood in the 
sense that it is not Krsna Himself but Krsna in the form of His partial 
manifestations who comes down from age to age to relieve the suffering 
of the world. The purpose of Krsna’s own appearance in the Vaivasvata 
Manavantara must be different. It must be something which is beyond 
the capacity of His partial manifestations. 

Bhdgavata says that the purpose of His appearance is to impart Bhakti 
to the fallen souls {bhaktiyoga vidhanarthaY; not the ordinary type of 
Bhakti, which aims at Mukti, but Raganuga-bhakti, which consists in 
intense loving attachment to Krsna called Prema. Mukti can be given 
by any of the partial manifestations of Bhagavan including the Yuga- 
vataras, but Prema can be given only by Sri Krsna: 

santvatdrd bahavafi puskarandbhasya sarvalobhadrdhl 
Krmddanyah ko vd latdtvapi premado bhavatiH 

L. Bh.^ Purvakfiamdayy 37. 

Krsna is naturally anxious to impart Raganuga-bhakti, because He is 
so merciful and He knows that unless He comes down on earth to impart 
it there is no other means by which the Jivas may attain it and enjoy 
His unlimited Madhurya.^ 

Brahma said to Krsna in his Stuti (hymn of praise) after the Brahma- 
mchana-lila, “My Lord, You are beyond prapanca or the phenomenal 
world. Yet you come down on earth and perform activities like the pheno¬ 
menal activities of those bound by prapanca in order that the persons, 
who have taken refuge in You may enjoy the unlimited dnanda of Your 
Lila’s.”^ Krsna Himself says that whatever He does is to cause happiness 
to his devotees: 

rnadbhaktdndm vinoddrtham karomi vividhdh kriydh"' Padma-purdna, 

But it is not only for the sake of His devotees that He comes down. 
He also comes for the sake of the people who are averse ibahinnukha) to 
Him. The object of His Madhura-lila on the phenomenal plane is that 
even those v ho are averse to Him may feel attracted to Him by reading 
or hearing them: 

anugrahdya bhaktdndm mdrmsamdehamdsritdh 

bhajate tadrsihi krlnd ydh srutvd tatparo bhavetf Bh. X, 33, 37. 

But there is a deeper reason for Krsna's appearance on earth. He 
appears not only to give but also to gain. But is there anything that He 


^Bh., 1, 8, 30. 

-krsnu’krpadi hclu haite svabhdva udayaj 
krsnagundkrsta haiyd tahdre bhajayaH CC, II, 24, 135. 
brahmdnda bhramite kona bhagyovdna jivaj 
gurii-krsnaprasddepdya bhakti’iatd-bijalt CC, IT. 19, 133. 
prapcmcam ni$prapahco'pi vidahibayasi hhutaU'f 
praponnnjanatdnanda sandohim prathiturn prabhojl Bh,, X, 14, 37, 
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may gain? Is He not already perfect? He is undoubtedly perfect in know¬ 
ledge, perfect in power, perfect in goodness, perfect in love. But the very 
nature of His perfection in love imposes a strange kind of limitation 
upon Him. Truly speaking, love can never be perfect though it may be 
limitless.^ By its very nature it is imperfect. It is never satisfied with 
itself. The more love one has the more one longs for it. Love is essenti¬ 
ally dynamic. It is ever growing, ever trying to overreach itself. This, at 
any rate, is spiritual love or Prema. Because Krsna’s love is limitless, 
His hunger for love is also limitless. To satisfy His limitless hunger His 
effort is limitless. His descent on earth, time and again, to impart Bhakti 
is a result of this effort. He descends to impart Bhakti in order that He 
may have more persons to love and to be loved by. 

As we have said before, the love of His devotees has a special charm 
for Him. He relishes it more than He relishes anything else, than even 
the Ananda natural to Him as the concentrated from of Ananda (dnanda- 
ghana) itself. It provides Him with higher bliss or Rasa. He does not en¬ 
joy His lording it over the infinite universes of which He is the master as 
much as He enjoys being lorded over in love by His devotees. He does 
not enjoy His omnipresence as much as He enjoys His presence as an in¬ 
fant in the lap of mother Yasoda. He does not enjoy embracing the uni¬ 
verse as much as He enjoys to be lost in the loving embrace of the milk¬ 
maids of Vraja. He is not pleased so much when the Vedas and the gods 
sing His praises as He is pleased when His playmates in Vraja—Sndama, 
Sudama, Madhumangala and others find fault with him and even scold 
and reprimand Him in pastimes of love. He does not relish it so much 
when the gods bow down to Him as when He bows down at the feet of 
Radha on account of her all absorbing love for Him. 

This reason of Krsna’s appearance is indicated by KuntI in herStava 
to Krsna, when she says, “All the sins are easily expiated if only 
one calls to mind Your Name, yet You consider Yourself a sinner for 
breaking mother Yasoda’s earthen pot full of curd. You cut asunder at 
Your will the difiicult tie which binds the Jivas to the world of Maya yet 
Yoii, Who are feared by Fear itself, fear mother Yasoda to see her bent 
upon tieing You with a cord for breaking her pot, and You stand before 
her like a culprit with Your head bent low and tears trickling from Your 
eyes. I cannot but be fascinated when I call to mind Your beautiful figure 
in that plight.” Kunti obviously indicates that the compulsion which puts 
Krsna in such a plight is nothing except His own strong desire to enjoy 
the relish of Yasoda’s motherly affection {vatsalya^rasa). The strong 
current of Yasoda’s love for Krsna makes Him forget completely His in¬ 
finite greatness, power and perfection and enables Him to relish her 

\ Prcmasamputahi, 

1, 8, 31. . ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 
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vdtsalya prema by compelling Him to behave like her child. 

Thus the purpose of Krsna’s appearance is two-fold. He appears in 
order that He may propagate Raganuga-bhakti and His devotees may en¬ 
joy prema-rasa as well as His inddhurya, and in order that He may Him¬ 
self enjoy the Prema-rasa of His devotees. 

prema-rasa nirydsa bhaktera karite dsvddanal 
rdga-nidrga-bhakti loke karite pracdranaH CC, I, 4, 14. 

Accordingly the causes of His appearance are two: His rasikasekharatva 
(nature as the Supreme enjoyer of Rasa) and His parama-karunatva (nature 
as the most Merciful Being): 

rasika sekhara krsna parama-karunaj 

ei dui hetu haite icchdra udgamaU CC, 1, 4, 15. 

These two reasons of Krsna’s appearance may outwardly seem to be in¬ 
compatible. The reason must either be His benevolent attitude towards 
the souls in bondage or it must be His desire to enjoy the Rasa, the sur- 
preme bliss caused by the loving service of His devotees. He must either 
aim at His own happiness or the happiness of the souls in bondage. He 
cannot be both self-seeking and self-sacrificing or merciful, in one and the 
same act. Therefore one of these reasons must be primary and the other 
secondary. 

It may be supposed that because Kr§pa is both rasa (bliss) and rasika- 
sekhara (the supreme enjoyer of bliss) the primary reason of His appear¬ 
ance is His desire to enjoy the highest of all rasas, the prema-rasa of His 
devotees. His mercy towards the Jivas in imparting Bhakti is, therefore, 
motivated by His own desire to enjoy their Prema. 

But the idea of Krsna’s rasikasekharatva being the primary cause of 
His appearance is neither compatible with His mercy towards the Jivas, 
which the scriptures describe as causeless, nor with His Prema for His 
devotees. Prema by its very nature is other-regarding, not self-regarding. 
Premika or the person who loves, aims always at the happiness of the 
premdspada, the person who is loved.^ 

Krsna as Premika does not desire anything except the happiness of His 
devotees. Just as devotees care only for His happiness, Krsna cares 
only for the happiness of His devotees. Krsna’s concern for the hap¬ 
piness of His devotees is an expression of His mercifulness, which, thus, 
seems to acquire greater importance in His character than His rasika¬ 
sekharatva. 

But the opposition between these two aspects of Krsna’s nature is only 
apparent. Krsna’s mercy is not like the ordinary act of mercy, which in¬ 
volves some costraint or sacrifice. His mercy is natural and spontaneous. 
By being merciful He does not lose but gains. His mercy is like the mercy 

^priti vi^ayanande d^raydnandaj 

tahan nahinijasukhavtiUchdra samhandhall 4, 
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of the mother, who feeds the child with the milk of her breast. The 
feed gives satisfaction to both the mother and the child. Similarly Kr§na 
experiences bliss in the very act of mercy, which prompts Him to come 
down to the world to impart Bhakti. 

The mother feeds the child, because she cannot help doing it. She feeds 
him, because she would be unhappy if she did not do it. Similarly Krsna 
is merciful, because He cannot help being merciful. He would be unhappy 
if He was not merciful. His mercy is the kind of mercy that blesses the 
person, who gives, as well as the person, who receives. 

Krsna as Rasa is essentially dynamic. Though perfect in all respects, 
He is always growing and changing in Rasa. Mercy is an essential part of 
His dynamic nature. In every act of mercy He realises Himself as a better, 
a higher and a happier self. Every act of mercy for Him is, therefore, also 
an act of self-fulfilment and of self-transcedence in bliss. 


CHAPTER IX 


Jiva—The Finite Self 


The Avatdras, we have described above, are the non-differentiated manifes¬ 
tation {svdmsa-rupa) of Krsna, But the Jivas are His differentiated 
partial manifestation (vibhinndmsa-rupa) (CC, Madhya, XXII, 6). The 
Avatdras are the manifestation of His own self while the Jivas are the 

manifestation of His Jiva-^akti or Tatastha-sakti.^ The Tatastha-§akti 

• • 

is distinct from both Svartipa-sakti and Maya-sakti, but is closely con¬ 
nected with them both, just as the Tata or bank is distinct from both 
land and sea, but is connected wnth them both (CC, Madhya, XX, 101). 
The Avatdras share the perfection and power of Krsna and are beyond 
the influence of Maya. But the Jlvas^ like the bank which may form a 
part of the sea or the land, according as there is a rise or fall in the sea, 
are subject to the influence of both the Svarupa-sakti and the Maya- 
sakti. As parts of the Tatastha-Sakti they are themselves described as 
Sakti in relation to which Krsna is described as Saktiman. The following 
verses from Gita and Visnupurdna are cited in support of this: 
apareyamitastvanydrh prakttirh viddki me pardm/ 

Jivabhutdrh mahdbdho yayedam dhdryate jagatH 

Gita, 7, 5, cited in CC, Adi, vii, § 6. 
visnuh sakti pardproktd ksetrajny&khvd tathdpardj 
avidydkarmasarhpidnyd tftlyd saktirisyatejl 

Visnupurdna, 6, 7, 61, cited in CC, Adi, vii, § 7. 

The Jiva is not simply intelligence or attributeless self-shining conscio¬ 
usness {svaprakdsa caitanya) identical with Brahman, which is neither 
knower, nor doer, nor enjoyer, as maintained by the Advaitavadins. 
Though a manifestation of the Sakti of Brahman, it has a distinct meta¬ 
physical reality of its own, and has knowledge, action, and enjoyment 
{jndtrtva-karti’tva-bhoktctva) as its attributes. 

Sri Jiva Gosvamin describes the attributes of Jiva somewhat in detail.* 

iS.N. Das Gupta translates tatastha as ‘neutral,’ which signifies that the Jiva-Sakti 
stands equally apart from both Svaritpa sakli and Mdyd^akti. But this is not very 
accurate. For though the Jiva is free to surrender either to Svarupa-sakti or to Mayd- 
sakti, and may choose to serve Maya under ignorance, its intrinsic nature is to serve 
Kr§na under the guidencc of Svarilpa-iakti. 

^Par.S.]9. 

In his description of the atlributcs of Jiva §rl Jiva'follows Jftmatra Muni of the 
ViiSijtftdvaiia school, who lived before RAmAnuja, 
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According to him, the Jiva is self-luminous {svayarh^prakdsa). Like the 
light of a lamp, it reveals itself as well as the objects falling within the 
focus of its consciousness. Its luminosity, however, is derived from 
Paramatman, who alone is self-luminous in the real sense. It is called 
self-luminous only in contrast with the material objects (Jana-pratiyogih 
vena),^ which neither reveal themselves nor anything else. 

It is atomic {anu) in size. It is so infinitesimally small that it is descri¬ 
bed as the one-thousandth part of the thickness of a hair: 
bdldgrasatabhdgasya satadhd kalpitasya caf 
bh&go jfvafi sa vijneya iti cdhdpard irutihjj 

Svetdsvatara, cited in CC, Madhya, XIX, § 16. 
But though atomic it has the quality of pervading {yydpti-silah) the physical 
body in which it is temporarily encased. 

It is the subject of ego-consciousness (ahamarthafO. But its ego or 
aham should not be identified with the aham of the empirical ego, which 
is the product of prakrti and its modifications—the body and the senses. 
Being the product of Prakrti, the empirical ego is impermanent, impure 
and liable to suffering. But the pure ego, which is unaffected by Prakyti 
is eternal, uniform (eka-rupah), identical with itself (svarupa-bhdtt), 
spiritual, blissful (ciddnanddtmakah) and enternally pure (nitya-nirmalah). 
Birth and death, development and decay, refer to the body in which the 
Jiva is encased under the influence of Maya and not to its intrinsic 
nature, which is eternally the same. The consciousness of bliss is explicit 
in the case of the released Jivas, but implicit in the case of the bound 
Jivas. 

The relation between the Jivas and Paramatman is described as that 
of inconceivable identity-in-difference {acintya-bheddbheda). It is neither 
the relation of bare or exclusive identity in which the Jivas lose Ihcir 
separate existence on the attainment of Moksa, nor of complete or exclu¬ 
sive difference, but of both identity and difference. It is identity, because 
Paramdtman is the very source and ground of existence of the Jtvas and 
they derive their nature as existence (sat), consciousness (r/7) and bliss 
(dnanda) from him. It is difference, because the Jivas share the nature of 
Paramdtman in a very small measure. Existence, knowledge and bliss, 
in their case, are limited, while in the case of Paramdtman, they are 
unlimited. This is natural, because Jiva is atomic consciousness (at}u 
caitanyd) while Paramatman is infinite consciousness {vibhu caitanya). 

The Jivas are infinite in number (CC, Madhya, XIV, 138), and their 
intrinsic nature is always the same. But there are differences among them 
according to their past and present deeds and the different positions 
occupied by them on the mundane or the spiritual plane. Jivas on the 
mundane plane are divided into Sthdvara, those who cannot move, e.g,, 


*Prir, 5., 28. 
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ttie trees and Jangama, those who can move. The Jangama or the moving 
ones are of three kinds— Jalacara, who live and move in water, Sthalacara, 
who live and move on land, and Tiryak, who move in the air. Among 
the Sthalacara^ the class of human beings is the smallest in number. Very 
few of the human beings are Veda-nis{ha, or such as profess to follow the 
Vedas. The rest are Mleksa (the untouchables), Pulinda (savages), 
Bauddha and Savara (barbarians). Among the Veda-nisfha there are those, 
who follow the vedas in words only {adharmacarl) and those who follow 
them in thought, word, and deed (dharmdcdri). The latter are mostly Karma- 
nistha or those who belieye in action. Among the Karmanistha the Jnanl 
is very rare; among the Jnanis the Mukta-purusa or the released soul is 
rare; and among the Mukta-purusas the devotee of Krsna is rare. The 
devotee of Krsna alone is happy, because he is without any desire. All the 
rest are unhappy, because they desire either enjoyment (Bhukti) or release 
(Mukti) (CC, Madhya, XIX, 127-32). 

The eternal function of Jiva is to serve Bhagavan (C. M., Antya, III, 
32). But it has the freedom to serve him or not. On account of the 
peculiar Tajastha or marginal position occupied by it, between the 
Svarupa-Sakti and the Maya-sakti, it is free either to serve Bhagavan by 
submitting to His Svarupa-sakti or to enjoy Prakrti, This gives rise to 
the distinction between the Jivas, who are released (Nitya mukta) and 
the Jivas, who are eternally bound (Nitya-baddha) (CC, Madhya, XXII, 
8). The Jivas, who choose to serve Krsna, the Lord of (Mdyddhisa), 
are placed eternally beyond the influence of Maya and are known as 
Nityamukta (CC, Madhya, XXII, 9). Those, who do not choose to serve 
Krsna (fiahirmukha) are eternally under the influence of Maya and are 
known as Nitya-baddha. The Nitya-mukias dwell with Krsna as his 
Parsadas or companions in his Dhaman and enjoy the bliss of devotion. 
The Nitya-baddhas are confined within the world, the product of Maya, 
and undergo all sorts of suffering and pain (CC, Madhya, XXII, 10). 

The Baddha-jiva, on account of its aversensess to Krsita forgets its 
real nature as a spiritual being and a servant of Krsna. This forget¬ 
fulness is brought about by Mdyd, which is said to have two aspects 
(vi’ttis)—Vidyd and Avidyd. The former makes the Ma>a-sakti mercifully 
inclined towards the Jiva, while the latter enables it to give punishment 
to it for the offence committed in not serving the divine feet of Krsna. 
Avidya also has two Vrttis—Avaranatmika, which prevents Jiva’s know¬ 
ledge of it’s real nature, and Viksepatmika, which gives rise to a wrong 
type of knowledge in it—the knowledge that it is the physical body and 
not the soul {Dehdtma-buddhi)} 

Avidya-maya draws a two-fold curtain over the Jivas, One is the Linga- 
i^arira or the subtle body and the other is t he Sthula-Sanra or the gross 

5., 58. 
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body. The Lihga-i^arira consists of the ingredients of Mana (mind), 
Buddhi (intelligence), Cit (consciousness) and Aharhkdra (egoism), which 
are conditioned by Maya in the case of the Baddha-jiva, but exist in 
their pure form in the Mukta-jiva. When the veil of the Lihga-sarira is 
cast upon the Jiva, it, for the time being, identifies itself with it. But the 
Linga-sarira is incapable of action {karma) and enjoyment {bhoga). 
Therefore, the Sthula-sarira is further imposed on it, which has the effect 
of intensifying its material consciousness (Jandbhimdna), Then begins the 
eternal cycle of births and deaths and the long history of its untold 
sufferings. According to the good or bad deeds performed by it, it is 
sometimes raised to heaven and sometimes consigned to hell (CC, 
Madhya, XX, 105). It has to pass, again and again, through eighty-four 
lacs of cycles of birth and death and, during its sojourn in the world, has 
to suffer the three pains— Adhidaivika (which proceeds from the gods, 
e.g., famine and epidemics), Adhibhautika (which proceeds from material 
causes) and Adhydtmika (which pertains to the mind) (CC, Madhya, 
XXII, II). 

But we have seen that the /fva, being a part of Brahman, is essentially 
of the same nature as Brahman and perfect and eternal happiness be¬ 
longs to it as one of its intrinsic qualities. Therefore, even while under 
the influence of Mdyd^ which hides its essential nature from itself, it 
naturally shuns pain and desires eternal and perfect happiness. But it 
does not find real and perfect happiness in the objects of the senses; 
whatever pleasure it derives from them is short-lived and not altogether 
unmixed with pain. It only has the effect of further strengthening the 
bond of Maya. It is only when, as a result of its past good deeds, it finds 
the company of a saint that its fortune turns. The saint helps it turn 
away from Maya by imparting right knowledge and initiating it into 
Bhakti (CC, Madhya, XII, 28-29). In due course it finds the Lord, and as 
it finds Him it also finds itself reestablished in its eternal nature as the 
enjoyer of perfect happiness, since the cover of Maya is removed with the 
appearance of the Lord, just as the cover of darkness is removed with 
the rising of the sun. Attainment of the Lord is, therefore, the end 
(purusdrtha) which every individual must seek. There is no real happi¬ 
ness without it. 

The Sastras, however, mention, besides the attainment of the Lord, 
four other ends: Dharma (virtue), Artha (wealth), Kama (sensuous enjoy¬ 
ment), and Moksa (freedom from bondage). The question naturally 
arises, if attainment of the Lord is the only true end, why do the Sastras 
speak of these? The answer is that the Sastras do not actually prescribe 
them as ends. But these are the ends which people actually seek. They 
are so attached to them that they would not listen to any advice directed 
against them. The Sastras say that these ends can be realised if one leads 
u life according to Dharma. The object is not to ask people to seek these 
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ends, but to lead them to the path of Dharma by providing these natural 
incentives (C. Bh.^ Madhya, XIX, 65-67). But even Dharma is not an end 
in itself. It is desirable and necessary, because unless the natural propen¬ 
sities for Artha and Kama are regulated by Dharma^ the heart is not 
purified, and, unless the heart is purified, Moksa cannot be attained. The 
Advaitins also regard disinterested performance of duties not as an end 
in itself, but as a means to the attainment of Moksa, The l§astras enjoin 
the renunciation of Dharrnay which means duties relating to Varnasrama, 
etc., for the sake of Moksa: 

varnasramacdrayutd vimudhah karmdnusdrena phalam labhantej 

varnddidharmam hi parityajantah svdnandatfptdh puru§d bhavantijl 

Maitreyhsruti^ I, 13. 

’‘‘The ignorant practise Varnasrama Dharma and obtain the fruits 
of their deeds. But it is only by renouncing VarnaSrama and the other 
Dharmas that one can realise one’s intrinsic self and enjoy eternal 
happiness.” 

In Gitd Sri Krsna asks Arjuna to renounce all Dharmas and take re¬ 
fuge under him and promises, on his so doing, to absolve him of all sins 
(and grant Moksa),^ 

But the Sastras lay down that one must not renounce Dharma until the 
heart is purified and one develops faith in the Lord and interest in the 
discourses relating to His divine attributes and Lila.® If Dharma is re¬ 
nounced before this state is reached, it will give rise to libertarianism 
and spell disaster for the individual and the society, 

Moksa is an end in itself, because it really means the attainment of 
Bhagavan in some form or other. If, however, Moksa is taken in the 
negative sense of mere cessation of suffering or freedom from bondage, 
it is not regarded as the Ultimate End by §ii Caitanya, but only as a 
means to it. 

We shall do well to consider the nature of Moksa or Mukti in some 
detail. 

Mukti—Freedom from Bondage 

Muktiy according to Nyaya-vaisesika and SSriikhya, means cessation 
of suffering, while according to the Advaitins it means absorption in 
Brahman. But Sri Caitanya defines Mukti as the attainment of the Jiva’s 
natural state: Muktirhatvdnyathdrupam svarupena vyavasthitihj Bh,y 2, 10, 
6, cited in CC, Madhya, XXIV, 43. 

In its natural state the Jiva is apart (amsa) of Bhagavan and its 
natural function is to' serve Him. The attainment of this state implies (a) 
the attainment of Bhagavan, (b) the attainment of bliss, (c) the removal 

XVIH, 66. 

^Bh., I, 20, 9. 
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of the fetters of Maya and Karma, (d) the attainment of a stale from 
where there is no possibility of returning to this world, and (e) the 
cessation of all pain and suffering. Bhagavan may be attained in his 
least-developed form as the impersonal Brahman or in one of his more 
developed personal forms. The higher the form of Bhagavan attained, 
the higher is the bliss experienced by the Jiva, Mukti is thus a" positive 
state of bliss and not simply cessation of suffering. When Bhagavan is 
attained in his impersonal form as Brahman, the Jiva has an experience 
of absorption in it. But the absorption is not complete or real. The 
separate identity of the Jiva is always maintained because of the essential 
nature of the relationship between it and Bhagavan, which, we have seen, 
is that of identity in difference. But the Jiva is so immersed in the bliss 
of Brahman that it becomes unaware of its identity. 

The Advaitin’s view that on attaining Mukti the Jiva becomes one with 
Brahman is based on such scriptural texts as brahma veda brahmaiva 
bhavati {Mund,, III, 2, 9). But these texts actually mean that the Jiva 
becomes similar to Brahman and not identical with it. The similarity is 
in respect of the attributes of bliss and knowledge, which are inherent in 
the Jiva, but are obscured under the influence of Maya. This is confirm¬ 
ed by a number of texts, such as niranjanafi paramarh samyamupaiti 
{Mund., Ill, 1, 3), idam jndnamupdsritya sadharmyamagatah {Gltd.XlN,2), 

The Advaitins maintain that since the Jiva loses its identity in the state 
of absorption in Brahman and no subject of experience is left, there is in 
the state of Mukti bliss without any feeling or experience of it. The Jiva 
becomes bliss, though it cannot experience it. But such a state of Mukti 
cannot be prescribed as the Highest End, because it is totally uninspir¬ 
ing.^ Nobody would like to be Mukta, if Mukti is devoid of any ex¬ 
perience. That there is an experience of bliss even on the attainment of 
Brahman cannot be denied on the basis of the Sastras, though, it is true, 
it is very inferior in comparison to the varied and wonderful experience 
of bliss experienced by the devotee who attains Bhagavan in His per¬ 
sonal aspect, in which there is a fuller manifestation of the Svarupa-^akti. 
The text rasarh hyevdyath labdhvdnandi bhavati (Chand. VII, 25, 2) clearly 
states that the Jiva, on the attainment of Mukti, becomes blissful and 
not bliss, which means that it continues to be the subject of the expe¬ 
rience of bliss. 

The attainment of Bhagavan in Mukti means a direct experience 
{sdksdtkdra) of him, which may be either an inward experience 
(antali sdksdtkdra) in contemplation or an outward experience {bahih- 

•Sri Ramakrishna Paranuihamsa was once aiked why he chose to remain in the 
Hlate of a devotee, though he had attained the stale of Nirvikalpa’Scinuldiii, onmkm 
with Hiahinan. He replied that instead of becoming sugaieandy he found it more 
enjoyable to relish Iti 
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saksatkdra) involving the mind and the sensesT The latter experience is 
higher because it is more vivid and perspicacious.‘“ It should, however, 
be noted that the mind and the senses involved in this experience are 
different from the ordinary. The ordinary mind and senses are trans¬ 
formed and spiritualised by the ingress of Svarupa-sakti and made fit for 
the experience, which is essentially super-sensuous. In fact, the whole self 
is transformed and purified and the soul regains its original composure 
and tranquility. It is thus that the stage is set for the appearance of the 
divine being, which otherwise would appear but no^ be apprehended. In 
the Praka{a-lild, Indra and Si^upaia did not have a revelation of the 
divine personality of Krsna, although they saw him directly, because they 
did not possess the purity and tranquility of mind necessary for the 
revelation. But Krsna revealed himself to the Gopis and Gopas, because 
their minds were purified by Bhakti. 

Mukti may be attained while the Jlva is in the physical body or after 
death when both the physical and the sublte bodies are destroyed. The 
latter kind of Mukti the real end, as it implies complete transcendence 
of the phenomenal plane, and the elimination of all the extraneous factors 
that block the Jiva’s inherent capacity to realise the highest kind of bliss. 

Since Mukti primarily means the attainment of Bhagavan, there are 
five different kinds of it, according to the five different forms in which 
Bhagavan may be attained. They are (a) Sdyujya, absorption in the 
divine self, {b) Sdlokya, attainment of the Loka or Dhdman of the deity, 
(c) SdrupyUy attainment of the form similar to that of the deity wor¬ 
shipped and a place in His Dhaman, (d) Sdrsfi, attainment of the Ais- 
varya or power similar to that of the deity (e) Sdmipya, attainment of 
proximity to the deity. 

Sdyajya-mukti is the absorption into any non-phenomenal manifesta¬ 
tion of Bhagavan. It is of two kinds— Brahman-sdyujya and Isvara-sdyu- 
jya, Brdhma.n-sdyujya is the absorption in the impersonal Brahman and 
Isvara’Sdyujya is the absorption in any non-phenomenal manifestation of 
Isvara, the Personal Brahman. 

We have already said that absorption in Brahman in Sdyujya-mukti 
is not real but apparent, and the bliss experienced in it is of a very in¬ 
ferior kind as compared to the bliss experienced by the Jivas, who have 
a revelation of the Personal Brahman or the Para-brahman. It is said 
that the bliss experienced in the revelation of Brahman (brahmdnanda) 
is not even a drop in comparison to the bliss of loving communion 

iPr. aS., p. 119. 

^ibid, p. 165. 

^Though the Aiivarya of the Jtva in Sdr^ti-mukti is in many respects similar to 
that of the deity, it is not in every respect similar to it. The Jiva, for example, does 
not have the power to create or destroy (he universe. Pri. S., p. 188. 
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Cpremdnanda) with the Personal Brahman, which is like an ocean (CC, 
Adi, VII, 85). Not to speak of the bliss of loving communion with or the 
direct perception of the Personal Brahman, even the bliss caused by the 
partial experience of any object associated with him is by far superior 
to Brahmdnanda. As stated in the Bhagavata, Sanaka, Sanandana, 
Sanatana and Sanata Kumara, who were immersed in Brahmdnanda since 
their very birth, were dislodged from Brahman consciousness as soon as 
they got the smell of the Tulasi leaves offered to Bhagavan.^ 

The bliss of Isvara-sdyujya is superior to the bliss of brahman-sdyujyay 
for:though the Jiva does not have its own spiritual body and senses, it sees 
. and hears through the senses of the deity into whose body it has entered 
and. thus enjoys the variety of transcendental bliss which in 
sdyujya is absolutely changeless and colourless. 

The bliss enjoyed in Sdlokya^ Sdrs(i and Sdrupya-muktis is superior to 
the bliss of Sdyujya-mukti, because the Jiva, who attains any of these has 
his own transcendental body as a Parsada and is capable of having a more 
varied experience of the transcendental world by participating in its acti¬ 
vities. But the bliss of Sdmipya-mukti is even higher, because the Jiva attains 
proximity to the deity and enjoys seeing him and his Lila directly. This 
is not possible in Sdlokya, Sdrupya and Sdrsti-muktis, because in them the 
Jiva has only an inward experience of the deity. In Sdmipya-mukti the ex¬ 
perience is outward. Outward experience, as we have stated before, is 
more vivid and enjoyable. As stated in the Bhdgavata, Narada Muni went 
about from place to place singing the praises of the Lord and as he sang 
Bhagavan appeared in his heart, but still he went to Dvaraka repeatedly 
to see Krsna, because he found an outward experience of Him much more 
attractive and pleasing.^ 

The Ultimate End 

We have seen that Moksa implies the attainment of Bhagavan in some 
form or the other and that Sdmipya-mukti is the highest kind of Mukti, 
because it implies proximity to Bhagavan. But even though the devotee, 
in Sdmipya-mukti, enjoys proximity to Bhagavan, he deos not fulfil all 
the conditions necessary for His fullest realisation and, therefore, the 
bliss enjoyed by him is also not of the highest order. The reason is that 
though outwardly he is near Bhagavan there is something that keeps him 
at a distance from the core of his heart. That is lack of or loving 
devotion, without which real proximity with Bhagavan, which means loving 
intimacy with Him is not possible. 

Priti is the highest function of the highest Sakti of Bhagavan, namely 
the HIddini-sakti. It implies both the quality of loving and being loved, 

Uih., 3. 15,43. 

^ibid, I, 6, 34, 
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To realise Bhagavan fully one must realise Pnti, which means that one 
must realise Bhagavan both as object of love and as capable of love Him¬ 
self. This, in other words, means that one must realise Him in His 
Madhura aspect. In His Madhura aspect Bhagavan loves His deveotees 
just as He is loved by them. Krsna says in Bhdgavata: 

sddhavo hj^dayam mahyam sddhundrh hr day am tvahamj 
madariyatte na jdnanti ndharii tebhyo wandgopiji Bh,, 9, 4, 68. 

“My devotees are my heart and soul and 1 am the heart and soul of 
my devotees, my mind is wholly occupied by them and their mind is 
wholly occupied by me.” 

Bhagavan, in His highest Madhura aspect is not so much the object of 
worship as the object of love; not so much the bestower of gifts as One, 
Who Himself hungers for the offerings of His devotees; not so much the 
protector of those, who take shelter under Him, as One who Himself 
stands in need of the loving protection and care of His devotees; not so 
much the controller and the ruler of the universe as One, Who is Himself 
subservient to the will of His devotees: 

aham bhakta parddhino hyasvatantra iva dvijaj 
sddhubhirgrastahrdayo bhaktairbhaktajanapriyahU Bh., 9, 4, 63. 

“I have no freedom. My heart is in the grip of my devotees. I depend 
wholly upon them; for they love me and I love them.” 

The Jfvas who attain Mukti, cannot realise Bhagavan in his Madhura 
aspect, because their view of Bhagavan is dominated by His Aisvarya and 
they are not capable of cultivating personal emotional relationship with 
him. Aisvarya causes fear and confusion and produces respect rather than 
intimate personnel attachment called Mamata, which is essential for the 
loving service or Prema-sevd of Bhagavan. The Muktas of the above 
categories are, therefore, called ^nta-bhaktas and there Bhakti is called 
Tafastha^bhakti, to be distinguished from the Mamatd-bhakti of the devo- 
teeSj who cultivate personnel emotional relationship with Bhagavan. The 
difference between the two is also described by their general attitude 
towards Bhagavan. The Sdnta-bhakta has what may be called the “I am 
thine” attitude (tadiyatdmaya bhdva), while the devotees, who cultivate 
personal emotional relationship with Bhagavan, have what may be call¬ 
ed the “Thou-art-mine” attitude {madiyatdmaya bhdva), 

Sri Rupa mentions two kinds of ^dnta-bhakias: those, who have a 
predominating desire for enjoying the Aisvarya and the happines of Vai- 
kuntha {sukhaUvaryottard) and those, who have a predominating desire 
for the loving service of Bhagavan (prerna-sevottard). The Santa Bhaktas 
of the latter category have some experience of the Madhurya of Bhagavan, 
but their experience of Madhurya is of the lowest order, because they are 
lacking in the Madiyatamaya-bhava. Madhurya in the real sense, imply- 
ing the ever growing and ever fresh charm and grace of the Divino 
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Personality, is enjoyed by the devotees, who have realised Priti} 

Priti or Prema is, therefore, the fifth end (pancama-piirusclrtha), and the 
highest end {Parama-purusdrtha) (CC, Madhya, TX, 261). Prema is pas¬ 
sion to serve Krsna for His happiness alone. The person desirous of 
Prema-sevd or the loving service of Krsna does not desire anything for 

himself. He does not even desire Moksa, Even if Krsna offers him Moksa 

• • • • • 

without Prema-sevd, he does not accept it.^ This does not, however, mean 
that he does not attain Moksa, Moksa is a natural concomitant of Prema. 
Just as darkness is automatically dispelled v/ith the rising of the sun, the 
fetters of Maya are automatically removed with the attainment of Prema 
(C. Bh., Antya, V, 59). Prema is not desired as a means to Moksa. It is an 
end in itself. It is the highest bliss of which Moksa the natural accom¬ 
paniment (CC, Madhya, XX, 140). 


m^dhurya nitya nava nova hay a I 
sva-sva pn’fna anat itpc hhaktc dwuhlayall ('C, Adi, 4, I 
6. 29. 13. 



CHAPTER X 


The Phenomenal World 


The Doctrine of Mdyd 

The world, as already indicated, is the manifestation of Mdyd. But Sri 
Caitanya’s interpretation of Mdyd is essentially different from its Advaitic 
interpretation by the school of Saihkara, According to Sariikara Maya 
is illusion, and the world as the product of Mdyd is unreal. But accord¬ 
ing to Sri Caitanya Mdyd is a potency of Bhagavan, and the world, as a 
product of the potency of Bhagavan, is real. 

The real nature of Maya is defined in the following Sloka cited in 
Caitanya-caritdmjrta from Srimad-bhdgavata: 

fte'rtham yat pratiyeta na pratlyeta cdmanij 
tadvidydddtmano mdydm yathdbhdso yathd tamahjl 

Bh., 2, 9, 33. cited in CC, Madhya, XXV, 21. 

Mdyd is here described as that which appears outside the real self of 
Bhagavan, but which cannot appear without him. Bhagavan in his in¬ 
trinsic selfhood transcends Mdyd (CC, Madhya, XXV, 96), but Mdyd as 
a potency of Bhagavan depends for its existence on Him (CC, Madhya, 
XXV, 97). 

Mdyd has a twofold aspect (\) Nimitta-mdyd ox Jlva~mdyd dead iX) 
Updddna-mdyd or Guna’indyd (CC, Madhya, XX, 232). Nimitta-mdyd is the 
efficient cause of the world, while Updddna-mdyd is its material cause (CC, 
Madhya, XX, 232).^ Nimitta-mdyd is compared in the Sloka, cited above, 
to the reflection of the sun, as it appears to the eye in the beginning, and 
Guna-mdyd to the reflection, as it appears after some time. In the begin¬ 
ning the reflection looks bright and splendid, but later it looks like a 
patch of darkness. In both cases the reflection exists apart from the sun 
but not independent of it. In the same manner Jiva-mdyd and Guna- 
mdyd exist apart from the intrinsic selfhood of Bhagavan, but not inde¬ 
pendent of him. Just as the bright reflection of the sun is due to the rays 
of the sun and shares the nature of the sun as brightness, Jiva, even 
when under the influence of Mdyd, is a particle of the Tatasthd or Jiva- 
sakti of Bhagavan and shares His nature as a conscious being; and just 
as the reflection of the sun as a patch of darkness is devoid of brightness 

hndyara tin vrtti—mdya dra pradlidnoj 
mdyd nimitta hetu prakrti viivi-ra npddhdnaH 
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the Guna-mdyd^ as a manifestation of the external or Bahiranga potency 
of Bhagavan is devoid of consciousness. Again, just as the patch of dark¬ 
ness does not exist in the sun but depends on it, in the sense that it 
cannot be perceived w'ithout its light in the eye, the Giina mdyd does not 
exist in Bhagavan, but depends on Him, in the sense that it cannot exist 
without Kim. 

Nimitta-mdyd has an obvious reference to Jiva. It has no relation with 
the eternally free or the Nitya-mukta Jlvas, But in the case of the Jivas^ 
who allow themselves to be influenced by it, it has a two-fold function, 
as Science {vidyd) and Nescience (avidyd). As Vidya it is mercifully in¬ 
clined towards them and leads them to deliverance by creating an opening 
for the inflow of Svarupa-sakti, or the transcendental consciousness, 
though it cannot by itself reveal that consciousness. As Avidyd it helps 
the process of creation by concealing the true nature of the self from 
itself and by generating empirical consciousness, with its attachment to 
the body and the objects of the senses. In respect of its former function 
the Avidyd'indyd is called Avarandtmikd, because it puts an Avarana or 
covering on the self and makes it forget its real nature as eternally self- 
conscious servant of Bhagavan, while in respect of its latter function it 
is called Viksepdtmikd, because it causes Viksepa or distraction by creat¬ 
ing empirical consciousness of the body.^ 

As the efficient cause of the world Nimitta-mdyd consists of Kdla^ 
Karma, Daiva and Svahhdva (Bh,, 10, 63, 26). Each of these concepts is 
thoroughly explained by Jiva Gosvamin in his Paramdtma-sarhdarbha. 
Kdla, as defined by him, is a vrtti or mode of Paramdtman by which the 
equilibrium of the three Gums in Prakni is disturbed. It is, therefore, called 
Ksobhaka, or the source of provocation. Karma is the series of actions 
performed by the empirical ego, which serve as the efficient cause of the 
disturbance. Daiva means the essential nature of these acts to produce 
effects. Svabhava means the tendency formed in the ego as a result of the 
impressions left by the Karmas. 

The Updddna-mdyd or Pradhdna is the state of equilibrium of the three 
Gunas^ — Sattva, Rajas and Tamas, and the source of the material world. 
It consists of the ingredients of Drvya, Ksetra, Prdna, Atmdn and Vikdra 
{Bh., 10, 63,26). Drvya means the five elements in their subtle state. Ksetra 
means Prdkfti, Prana. is the vital principle in the human body. Atmdn 
indicates the empirical ego. Vikdra implies the five senses, the five gross 
elements or the Panca’mahdbhutdni and the Manasa or the mind. Deha 
or the physical body is the collective effect of all these. The primal matter 
is tlie state of equilibrium of all these ingredients and the Gunas. It can¬ 
not start the process of creation because it is unintelligent. It is the 

lk§apa or the look of Paramdtman that makes it active. 

( 

'Par. .S’., 59. ' 

^('luiui licre nienni n con.tiiiiciu oicnicnl or a Mtruiid aiuf not an altiibute. 
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The Process of Creation 

A detailed account of the process of creation appears in !§ri Caitanya’s 
discourse to Prakasananda Sarasvati, according to which before the 
beginning of creation there exists Bhagavan with his six-fold lordliness, 
and there is nothing that exists besides him (CC, Madhya, XXV, 91). 
At the time of creation the infinite Jivas and universes are projected out 
of him, and at the time of dissolution they are again resolved into him 
(CC, Madhya, 92-94). 

The ultimate source of creation is Bhagavan in His partial aspect 
Mahavisnu, who appears as soon as Bhagavan desires to create (CC, Adi, 
VI, 4). The whole process of creation proceeds from him as a result of 
his will. The Sarhkhya view that Prakrti is the ultimate cause of crea¬ 
tion is rejected, because Prakrti is inert and poweiless to produce any¬ 
thing without the aid of the Sakti of Bhagavan (CC, Adi, VI, 15; Madhya, 
XX, 214). It becomes active only when energised by Bhagavan (CC, Adi, 
VI, 16). Prakrti derives its power of creation from Bhagavan, just as iron 
derives its power of burr^ing from fire (CC, Madhya, XX, 226). Bhagavan 
is the primary cause of creation and Prakrti is the secondry cause (CC, 
Adi, V, 51-53). 

Mahavisnu or Karanarnvasayi Saihkarsana, who is a partial manifest 
of the Saihkarsana of Paravyoma and rests in the Karna-samudra, the 
spiritual causal ocean outside the Brahman-loka, moves Maya to action 
by casting his glance at it (CC, Madhya, XX, 227-230). By his glance 
two kinds of effects are produced. From his spiritual body emanate infi¬ 
nite Jivas, like the rays from the sun, and from Prakfti emanate infinite 
Brahmdndas. His glance at Prakrti is described in erotically figurative 
imagery as the intercourse of his partial manifest sambhu with Prakrti 
(CC, Adi, V, 57; Madhya, XX, 232-33; Brahma Samhitd V, 10). 

First of all in the process of creadon is created the principle of Mahat, 
and then in gradual succession are manifested the mundane ego 
{aharhkdra), the five elements (Pahcamahdbhuta), their attributes 
(tanmdtrd) and the senses (iWr/yawf), which together from the basis of the 
evolution of infinite universes (CC, Madhya, XX, 236). 

Since Mahat is the pvo&wcioiPrakrti it is constituted of Sattva, Rajas 
and Tamas, but predominated by Sattva and Rajas. The attributte of 
Sattva is knowledge and the attribute of Rajas is action. So Mahat is a 
subtle principle underlieing the phenomenal world which is both intelli¬ 
gent and active (RA., 2,5, 23). As present in the individual self, it is called 
buddhi or intellect. Since it is the product of Prakrti as energised by 
Mahavisnu, the cosmic consciousness, it is not wholly unconscious. It is 
a unique mixture of the conscious and the unconscious {cidacit misrita). 
It is similar to the priciple of Mahat in Sarhkhya, which reflects the 
consciousness of and is, therefore, apparently conscious. 
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Ahamkdra arises directly from Mahat and is the mixture of the con¬ 
scious and the unconscious like Mahat. It is the ‘F (aham) and ‘Mine’ 
{mama) consciousness on accoun: of wliich the self considers itself the 
doer of actions and the owner of properties. Ahamkdra is Sdttvika, Rajas 
or Tamas^ in accordance with the predominance in it of one Gun a or the 
other. From the Sattvika Aharhkara arise the eleven organs, namely the 
mind (manas), the five organs of perception {jndnendriya) and the five 
organs of action {karmendriyd). From the Tamas Ahamkdra arise the 
five subtle elements {tamndtras) or the potential elements of sound, touch, 
colour, taste and smell. The gross physical elements (pahca-mahdbhuta) 
of akasa^ air, light, water and earth, having respectively the qualiUes of 
sound, touch, colour, taste and smell, arise from the Tanmatras. 

Sri Caitanya’s view of the evolution of the world, thus, bears a close 
resemblance to theSarhkhya theory of evolution in its terminology and 
method. The essential defference, however, is that while in SaniKhya Pra- 
kfti is an independent Tattva, according to §ri Caitanya it is the result of 
the external potency of Bhagavan. In Sarhkhya-prakrti is both the 
material and efficient cause of the world, because Purusa is essentially 
inactive and unchanging. But according to Sri Caitanya Paramatman, in 
His partial aspect Mahavisnu is the initiator and regulator of the entire 
process of creation. It is stated that the seeds of infinite universes {brah’> 
mdndas) reside in each pore of the spiritual body of Mahavisnu and these 
are exhaled or inhaled by him with his breath (CC, Madhya, XX, 237- 
41). His partial manifest Garbhodasayi Purusa enters each one of the 
millions of Brahmandas exhaled by him. On entering each Brahmanda 
the Garbhodasayi-purusa finds it pervaded by darkness and without a 
place for him to rest. He then fills half of the Brahmanda with the sweat 
of his body, and in the ocean thus formed he rests on the thousand-headed 
cobra called Sesa. From the navel pit of his body springs a golden lotous, 
out of which is born the four-faced Brahma, who finally creates the en¬ 
tire universe with the fourteen Lokas (CC, Madhya, XX, 241 48).^ 

^akti-Parindmavdda 

§rl Caitanya, thus, believes in Parinamavada, or the theory of creation, 
according to which the world is a Parinama or transformation of Brah¬ 
man and not in Vivartavada, according to which the world is a Vivarta 
or illusory appearance of Brahman. Upon the latter theory is based the 
Advaitavada of Sarhkara, according to which Brahman alone is real and 
everything else is illusion. The world is an illusory production from Brah-« 


^ riiis is said only of the manifestation of the Mayd-hikti, which is inactive before 
the process of creation starts and not of iho mnnlfcslallons of the Svariipa-^^akti. which 
Is eternally active. The niwlman ami (lie rarlkaias as the inaitifenlalion of (ho Svarpucf 
iakd e^ist even hefoio the process of creation* 
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man just as the snake is an illusory production from rope or silver is an 
illusory production from the conch. Parinamavada implies the produc¬ 
tion of an eff.%:t, which is of the same nature as the cause. The 
world, according to it, is real, because it is the effect of Brahman. §ri 
Caitanya, however, emphasises that the reality of the world is relative 
while the reality of Brahman is absolute. Brahman does not depend for 
its existence on anything else, while the world depends for its existence 
on Brahman. Brahman is eternal, but the world is non-eternal, in the 
sense that it ceases to exist after dissolution, though eternal in the sense 
that even after dissolution it continues to exist in a subtle form in 
Brahman. 

The scriptural texts like Uaddtmdnarh svayamakurutd' (Taittinya-brah- 
nidna,ly\) and ^dtmakftehparindmdf {Br.y I, 4, 26) clearly state that Brah¬ 
man creates the world out of itself, thereby indicating that it is both the 
efficient and the material cause of the world. The famous texts "sarvarh 
khalvidam brahman and 'etaddtmyamidam sarvam^ also support this view. 

Samkara accepts the view that Brahman and the world are identical, 
but, according to him, the world is identical with Brahman in its true 
nature as Brahman, and not as world, which is an appearance, while accor¬ 
ding to Sri Caitanya the world is identical with Brahman as a manifesta¬ 
tion of its external potency, and is real, because the potency is real. 

Both Samkara and Sri Caitanya believe in Saikaryavada,^ or the theo¬ 
ry of causation, according to which the cause and the the effect are iden¬ 
tical, and the effect exists implicitly in the cause prior to its production. 
But while according to Sri Caitanya the effect is real, according to Sarh- 
kara it is illusory. 

It is insisted by the philosophers of the school of Sri Caitanya that 
since the material cause and the effect are identical, the effect cannot be 
substantially different from the cause. The world being an effect of the 
Maya-sakti of Brahman cannot be substantially different from the Maya- 
sakti. Existence is an essential attribute of Maya-sakti. It must, therefore 
be an essential attribute of the world. In other words, the world cannot 
be illusory. The theory that the world is illusory violates the theory of 
identity of cause and effect, which Sarhkara himself upholds. 

The analogy of rope-snake or the analogy of silver-in-conch, on which 
Saihkara’s theory of the world-illusion is based, is false, because Brahman, 
as Saihkara accepts, is both the efficient and the material cause of the 


^Satkaryavada means that the effect is sat and existent in the material cause before 
its production. It is opposed to Asatkaryavada, which means that the effect is asat and 
non-existent in the material cause before its production. Parinamavada and Vivar- 
tavada arc the two different kinds of Satkaryavada. According to Prinamavada there 
is a real transformation of the cause into the effect, whi!^ according to Vivuilavada 
the tiansfoMuation is only appuiciili 
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world, but neither the rope is the efficient or material cause of the snake 
nor the conch is the efficient or material cause of silver. §ri Jiva 
Gosvamin in his Sarvasamvddim cites a number of Sruti and Brhma-sutra 
texts to prove that the Sastras insist on the reality of the world by 
emphasising the fact of their production from Brahman. The analogies, 
therefore, would be appropriate if the snake or silver were the products 
of the rope or the conch. But they are only superimpositions.^ 

Sri Jiva subjects iSamkara’s doctrine of Mdyd to a detailed and scath¬ 
ing criticism, which we shall discuss later in connection with the specific 
problem of relation between Brahman and the world.^ But we may, here, 
make a brief reference to Ajnana, which is the central feature of the 
doctrine of Maya in Advaitism. Everything in Advaitic cosmology is 
explained as a mode of Ajnana, just as everything in Saihkhya is explai¬ 
ned as a mode of Prakrti. What, we may ask, is the ultimate status of 
Ajnana in Advaitism? Is Ajnana something subjective or objective? At 
least some of the Advaitins regard it as objective. In Advaitic literature it 
is described as beginningless (anddi) and as something positive (bhdvarupa)^ 
which has the power of veiling {dvararjdtmikd) and producing things 
{viksepdtmikd) and which constitutes the material cause of the world. 
It is maintained, besides, that if Ajnana were a subjective fancy it would 
not be possible to explain the objects of the world, which are not like 
fancied things, and since there is no fancy in the state of deep sleep, 
everybody would realise Moksa in sleep. According to this theory 
Brahman is the support of Ajnana and the basis of all that is perceived 
as a part of the world appearance. But Brahman does not appear into 
the actual form or content of an appearance, in the same way in which 
a real object, which is mistaken for an illusory one, does not enter into 
its content. It is Ajnana that determines the content of all appearances* 
Brahman, under the cover of Ajnana, appears in the form of the different 
objects of the world. 

The objective view of Ajnana, however, does not fit into the Advaitic 
system, because it undermines the absolute unity of Brahman. The main 
purpose of Advaitism is to reduce the empirical facts to non-facts and to 
remove Ajnana by means of right knowledge. But if Ajnana is made 
something objective, then however unlike Brahman it may be, it is diffi¬ 
cult to understand how this purpose may be acheived. Knowledge may 
reveal the nature of things, but it cannot destroy them. This difficulty 
does not arise if Ajnana is considered as mere ignorance. This is, there¬ 
fore, the actual position adopted by many Advaitins. 

But, if Ajnana is mere ignorance, to whom does it belong? It cannot 
belong to the individual self, because it is itself the result of ignorance. 

'■ I 

>.V5, p. 147. 

Chapter XI. 
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It cannot belong to Brahman, because it is pure consciousness. It is, 
therefore, maintained that ignorance does not really exist. The world is 
no doubt the result of ignorance, but it is sheer ignorance to suppose that 
this ignorance is real. If this ignorance were real another ignorance would 
be required to account for it, and there would, thus, be an infinite regress. 
But if ignorance is not real, how can the world come into existence? 
The reply is that the world is, in fact, not there. Because it appears with¬ 
out being there, it is called Maya, which is described as Anirvacaniya or 
indescribable. 

One of the main arguments on which the theory of illusion is based is 
that we all have the experience of illusion, and since there is no essential 
difference in the manner of presentation of the illusory object and the 
object of ordinary experience, all objects are in their essence illusory. But 
the argument itself is founded on the distiction between illusory experience 
and valid experience, and if all experiences are equally illusory, it automati¬ 
cally falls to the ground. The most that we can infer from our experience of 
illusory objects is that the other objects, which are similarly presented, 
may also be illusory, but we can never definitely conclude that they are 
actually so. But even if this carelessness in the Advaitin’s mode of reason¬ 
ing is allowed and it is admitted, for the sake of argument, that there are 
no external objects, it would still remain to be proved that there are no 
subjective states of mind, which is not possible. We may deny objective 
existence to an object that we see, but how can we deny our seeing of it? 
If the perception itself is regarded as non-existent, there would be no 
object of perception and nothing at all to be described as illusory. 

Thus the world may be described as illusory but the illusion itself can¬ 
not be denied. Bare negation is a myth, since every negation is signi¬ 
ficant and is grounded on something positive.^ The world may, therefore, 
be denied existence, but the fact of its appearance cannot be denied, and 
if the appearance cannot be denied its seat must be found. It is on this 
point that the boat if the Advaitin seems to capsize. ‘Tt is true,” he says, 
“that no explanation is possible of the rise of the bewildering force of 
Avidya, creator of false values, which has somehow come into pheno¬ 
menal being in spite of the eternal and inalienable purity of the original 
self-existent Brahman.^ 

Sri Caitanya’s Parindmavada, as applied to the problem of creation, 
differs in an important respect from Parindmavdda in the ordinary sense. 
In the ordinary sense it means the modification of the material cause 
from which the world is produced. In Saihkhya it means the modification 
of Prakfti, while in the Visistadvaitavada of Ramanuja it means the 

"^See Bergson’s analysis of the idea of ‘Nothing’ in the last chapter of his ‘Creative 
Evolution,’ and the chapter on ‘Negation’ in Bernard Bosanqiict’s Logic, I, 

S. Radhakrishnan, tUstory of Indian Lliilo\i>phy, MI, p. 578* 
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modification of the matter in Brahman, and therefore of Brahman itself. 
But, according to Sri Caitanya, though Brahman creates the world out of 
itself, it does not undergo any modification. Even a part of it does not 
undergo modification, because it does not consist of parts, and the part, 
in its case, is actually the whole. 

Another respect in which the Parinamavada of !§ri Caitanya differs from 
the Parinamavada of Ramanuja is the fact that according to l§ri Caitanya 
Brahman in its intrinsic selfhood has nothing to do with the creation and 
destruction of the world, which proceeds from the external potency inher¬ 
ing in its partial manifest Paramatman. Tht Parinamavada of ^ri 
Caitanya is, therefore, called Sakti-parindmavdda, 

But even though th^ world is the result of the external potency of 
Brahman, it is strictly speaking, Parindma or effect of Brahman, and the 
question as to how it remains unchanged (avikfta) even though it produ¬ 
ces the world out of itself, remains a mystery. But that this is actually 
so we have to accept on the basis of the scriptures. The Sakti of Brahman 
is Acintya or inconceivable and the only source of knowledge about it is 
Sabda (CC, Adi, VII, 117; Madhya, VI, 155).^ But even so the belief 
in Acintya-sakti is based not on blind faith, but on a logical necessity, 
which we shall strive to bring out in our discussion of the doctrine of 
Acintya-bhedabheda.^ 

Parinamavada, in the above sense, is the real meaning of the Sfitras of 
§rl Vyasa (CC, Madhya, VI, 170), but it is concealed by the imagi¬ 
nary interpretation of iSaihkara (CC, Madhya, XXV, 34-36),® The 
l§astras invariably speak of the production of the world from Brahman 
There is not a single instance in which they have said that the world is a 
Vivarta or superimposition on Brahman.^ 


^avicintya iakti-yukta hi bhagavdnl 
icchdye jagat-rupe pay a parindma!! 
marii jeche avikrta prasave hemabhdraj 
Jagadrupa haya isvara tabu avikdraj! 

Chapter XI. 

^ei ta kalpita artha mane ndhi bhdyaj 
idstra chdtii kukalpand pd^arhde bujhdyaj 
vyasa sutrera artha dedrya kariydche dcchddanaj 
ei haya satya srikrtfr^acaitanya bacanafl 
^RfldhA Govinda Nilth, Gaudiya Vaifpava-darhna, III, 





CHAPTER XI 


The Doctrine of Acintya-bhedabheda 


Philosophical thinking in regard to the problem of relation between God 
and man, the Absolute and the world of finite experience, the noumena 
and the phenomena, is directed along two main lines. Some, emphasising 
the essential distinction between the infinite and the finite, accept the 
absolute transcendence of the one over the other, while others, empha¬ 
sising the identity between them regard God as immanent in the human 
spirit and the phenomenal world. 

The view of God as transcendent gained prominence in Europe with 
the rise of individualism in the eighteenth century. Locke was chiefly 
responsible for shaping the thought of this century in England and France, 
and Leibnitz in Germany. To Locke God was an extra-mundance deity, 
having no connection with man and the finite world; to Leibnitz He was 
the monad of monads, the supreme monad, absolutely sell-sufficient and 
eternally shut up from other beings and monads. Both Locke and Leib¬ 
nitz denied any kind of relation between God and man. 

The difficulties of this kind of philosophy are obvious. Too much 
stress upon the transcendence of God gives rise to a kind of mechanical 
deism; God is reduced to a great first cause. Like a watch-maker, he 
creates the machinery of the world once for all, and, without interfering 
with it any more, merely contents himself by ‘seeing it go.’ Apart from 
the fact that such a God hardly suits the religious conscience, the deistic 
position involves an unbridgeable gulf between God and man and under¬ 
mines the notion of the essential unity of all beings. Thus, Leibnitz finds 
himself at a loss to explain the unity or the harmony of things, and is 
led, in the end, to account for the same by his belief in the pre-establi¬ 
shed harmony of the universe. Besides, dualism and pluralism are the 
necessary outcome of the philosophy of transcendence, and these imply 
limitation on the absolute freedom and infinite perfection of God. Insis¬ 
tence on transcendence leads to an incurable agnosticism in Kant: the 
universe is bifurcated into noumena and phenomena, the world within 
experience and the world beyond it; God is regarded as a reality that 
belongs to the noumenal world as the unknowable thing-in-itself, in all 
its pristine purity, which human reason dare not touch and contaminate. 

Immanence is emphasised by Hegel. He revolts against the agnosti* 
cism of Kant and insists on the immanence of divine reason in the world. 
But, undue emphasis on immanence in Hegel leads to the identification of 
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God with the world of experience. The world is regarded as the thought 
of God and the different finite thinkers as functions or modes of one uni¬ 
versal self-consciousness. The finite souls are deprived of their indepen¬ 
dent existence and made the shadows of God. 

From another point of view, by identifying the process of human experi¬ 
ence with divine experience, Hegel virtually denies any actuality of God 
for himself. He regards the history of humanity as a necessary process, 
through which God becomes self-conscious. His doctrine of evolution is 
undoubtedly one of his most important contributions to philosophy, but 
his identification of the divine sources and the goal of evolution with its 
highest human manifestations, brings him down to the level of the 
materialistic position. God is no more self-subsistent, but depends for 
his existence on the appearance of man: the appearance of man is iden¬ 
tical with the creation of God. 

Bradley tries to extricate the Hegelian absolute from this difficulty by 
insisting on its independent existence and its absolute transcendence of 
our categories of thought and‘being.’ This leads to pantheism, oracosm- 
ism, which is to admit an undifferentiated, all-pervading substance as the 
only reality and to reject the finite existence as a species of illusion. 

In western philosophy pantheism finds expression chiefly in the philo¬ 
sophy of Spinoza and Neo-Platonism, while in Indian philosophy it finds 
its chief exponent in Samkara. Both Spinoza and Samkara, instead of 
explaining the relation between the finite and the infinite, explain it away 
by cancelling one of the terms in the relation. Spinoza describes the 
finite as the manifestation of the attributes of the undifferentiated sub¬ 
stance, which do not really belong to it, but are superimposed upon it. 
Samkara describes it as the result of upddhis. Since the nature of a false¬ 
hood, illusion, or upddhi is that it does not exist, there can be no prob¬ 
lem of relation between that which exists and that which does not exist. 
But the problem, which the pantheist tries thus to dismiss, returns for 
him in another and a more difficult form. For, though the finite is sought 
to be eliminated as non-existent, it persists in the form of its appearance, 
which cannot be denied, and the problem of relation between the finite 
and the infinite reappears in the form of the problem of relation between 
appearance and reality, which Spinoza and Sarhkara fail to solve. 

The history of philosophy bears evidence that neither immanence nor 
transcendence can solve the problem of relation between God and the 
world. The concepts of identity and difference are both inadequate to 
describe the nature of being. Exclusive emphasis on the one leads to a 
virtual denial of the world as illusion, while exclusive emphasis upon the 
other bifurcates the reality into two and creates an unbridgeable gulf 
between God and the world. Both the concepts, however, seem to be 
equally necessary. Identity is a necessary demand of reason and differ¬ 
ence is an undeniable fact of experience. An ideal synthesis of identity 
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and difference must be the cherished goal of philosophy. But the synthesis, 
though necessary, is not possible or conceivable. 

This is the final test of human logic. It fails. But the logic of the infi¬ 
nite succeeds where our human logic fails. In the perfect being there is no 
conflict between necessity and possibility. Here, what is necessary act¬ 
ually is. 

The clue to the solution of the problem, according to the school of 
I§ri Caitanya, therefore, lies in the inconceivable power (acintya^sakti) of 
God, by which the concepts of identity and difference are transcended 
and reconciled in a higher synthesis. Transcendence and immanence are 
made the associated aspects of an abiding unity in God, or, in other 
words, in the doctrine of Acintya-bheddbheda, which is the distinguish¬ 
ing feature of the school of Sri Caitanya.^ The immanent aspect of God 
is called Paramdtman, while God, with all His spendour of infinite per¬ 
fection, infinite potencies, and infinite attributes, transcending all the 
finite things, is called Bhagavan. As Paramdtman he is the immanent 
regulator and observer of the actions of the finite souls, and the unifier 
of all existing things; as Bhagavan he is the Blissful Personal Absolute, 
beyond and above the world of sense. Sri Krsna Das Kaviraja cites the 
Gita text IX, 4-5, to support this view of transcendence and immanence 
of God and the concept of Acintya^sakti, which makes simultaneous 
existence of transcendence and immanence possible.^ 

The transcendence and immanence of Brahman may be explained 
without reference to his Sakti by saying that Brahman is immanent by 
one part and transcendent by another, but this would be introducing 
internal difference {svagata-bheda) in Brahman, who is advaya. The very 
idea of part and whole, according to which one part excludes another, is 
repugnant to the nature of Brahman as advaya. 

§ri Rupa'Gosvamin illustrates the simultaneous presence of identity 
and difference in Brahman by referring to the fact that Krsna lived with 
his sixteen thousand wives in their separate houses simultaneously.^ 

That nothing is impossible for Brahman on account of his Acintya- 
sakti is implied by Brahman-sutra: dtmani caivam vkitrasca,^ But the 
follomng l^loka of Mahdbhdrata states it clearly: 

acintyah khalu ye bhdvd na tanstarkena yojayetal 
prakrtibhydh par am yattu tadacintyasya laksnamU 


^SS, p. 149; CC, Madhya, VI, 170-71. 

^ei mat a Gita te punaJi punafi kayaj 
sarvadd isvara tattva acintya iakti hayaH 
ami ta jag ate basi jag at dmdtel 
na ami jagate basi na amd jagate!j GC, Adi, V, 88-89. 
^Samk^epa-bhdgavatdmrtam, I, 365-66, 370-7J. 

4. 26. 
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Therefore, it is possible for Brahman to be both different from the 
world and identical with it, to create the world out of himself and remain 
out of it. This cannot be explained by reasoning. But Sri Caitanya tries, 
in Caitanya-caritdmi'ta, to make it comprehensible to Sarvabhauma 
Bhattacarya by using the example of Cintdmani (the philosopher’s stone), 
which produces gold out of itself and yet remains unchanged.^ In course 
of his discussion with Prakasananda also he uses this example and says 
that if a worldly object can have such Acintya-sakti, why should anyone 
be surprised at the Acintya-sakti of God.^ 

In his BhagavaUsamdarbha, Sri Jiva defines Acintya as the power which 
can reconcile the impossible (durghata ghatakatvam hyacintyatvam.^ 
Again, commenting on Visnu-purdna verses 1, VI, 1-3, he interprets the 
word Acintya as that which, though incomprehensible on account of the 
contradictory notions of identity and difference it involves, can be reali¬ 
sed by arthdpatti (logical implication).^ 

Therefore, he proceeds to prove the doctrine of Acintya-bhedabheda 
by arthdpatti. He shows how it is implied in the concept of Sakti, inhe¬ 
rent in the philosophy of the school. Sakti is different from the object in 
which it inheres, because it cannot be conceived as identical with it; it is 
identical with the object, because it cannot be conceived as different from 
it. Simultaneous existence of identity and difference is acintya^ or incon¬ 
ceivable, because it is contradictory.^ 

§ri Jiva illustrates the relation of inconceivable identity-in-difference by 
referring to fire and its power. We cannot think of fire without the power 
of burning; similarly, we cannot think of the power of burning without 
fire. Both are identical. Fire is nothing except that which burns; the 
power of burning is nothing except fire in action. At the same time, fire 
and its power of burning are not absolutely the same. If they were abso¬ 
lutely the same, there would be no sense in warning the child of its power 
to burn by saying ‘fire burns.’ It would he enough to say‘fire.’‘Fire 
burns’ would involve needless repetition, for ‘fire’ would mean the same 
thing as ‘burns.’ Besides, if there were no difference between fire and 
its power, it would not be possible to neutralise the power of burning in 
lire by means of medicines or mantra, without making fire disappear alto¬ 
gether.® 


^acintya Sakti iSvara jagadrupa paripataH 
ma(ii Jaiche avikfte prasave hema bhdraj 
jagadrupa hay a iSvara tabu avikdraj CC, Madhya, VI, 170-7 J. 

^prdkfta vastu te jadi acintya Sakti hayal 
iSvarera acintya Sakti ithe ki vismaya?!! CC, Adi, VII, 120. 

3/i/i. XVI. 

^bhlnndbhinnatv-ddi^vikalpaiScintayitum akfydft kevaiam arthdpatti-Jndna^gocardh. 
*’vidc SS, pp. 36-37. 

**65, pp. 36-37. 
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Just as there is neither absolute identity nor absolute difference between 
fire and its power, there is neither absolute identity nor absolute differ¬ 
ence between Brahman and his Sakti. If there were absolute identity bet¬ 
ween Brahman and his Sakti, there would be absolute identity between 
Brahman and his different forms, which are the result of his Sakti, and 
the statements of the scriptures, describing the different forms of Brahman, 
like the Jndtascaturvidho rasih l§loka of Visnu-purdna^ mentioning Para- 
brahman, Isvara, Visvariipu and Lild-murti as the four forms of Brahman, 
would be tautological. Absolute identity would mean absolute identity bet¬ 
ween Brahman and the individual souls or between Brahman and the world. 
The faults of the Jivas and the world would then be the faults of Brah¬ 
man. To keep Brahman free from these faults, it would be necessary to 
regard the Jivas and the world as illusory. But, in the absence of any 
other real thing, Brahman will have to be regarded as the seat of illusion. 
Thus, Brahman would still not be faultless. Besides, the belief in abso- 
lute identity will falsify the Sruti texts which clearly distinguish the Jivas 
and the world from Brahman. 

If Brahman and his Sakti are regarded as absolutely different, that 
would give rise to dualism and the principle of oneness of all things 
{advayatva) stressed by the l^astras and implied in logical thinking, would 
be contradicted. It would also not be possible for Brahman to appear in 
the four different forms mentioned above by his own power or Sakti. If 
he appears in these forms as a result of the Sakti of other things, his free¬ 
dom would be compromised. Absolute difference would also contradict 
the Sruti text pardsya saktirvividhaiva sruyate svabhdviki jndna bala 
kriyd ca^ because in this text jndna, bala and kriyd have been described 
as svabhdviki or internal Saktis of Brahman.® 

Sri JJva has explained, with reference to the Bhagavata text Jndna- 
vijndnanidhaye brahmaneananta-saktaye,^ that the view relating to abso¬ 
lute identity is as illogical as the one relating to absolute difference. In 
the former case the word ‘Brahman’ would signify both Sakti and Sakti- 
man, and it would be tautological to describe Brahman as Jndna-vijndna*’ 
nidhi or ananta-sakti sampanna. In the latter it would not be possible to 
ascribe these predicates to Brahman at all. 

Similarly, there are other statements of Srutis which cannot be adequa¬ 
tely explained without postulating Acintya-bheddbheda. Vijndnam dnandarh 
Brahman^ is one such statement. Sri Jiva asks: Are vijndna and dnanda 
synonymous? If they are synonymous, the statement would be tautolo- 

^VP, 6, 7. 

^vide SvetdsvatarQi 6, 8. 

^vide SS^ p. 35. 

^Bh., 10. 16. 40. 

III, 9,21, 
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gical; if they have different meanings, it would introduce internal differ¬ 
ence {svagata-bheda) in Brahman, which would contradict its oneness or 
advayatva} 

But it may be asked if the relation of bheddbheda between God and 
the world can be thus explained, why should it be called acintyal The 
answer is that the relation itself is not thus explained. What is explained 
is that it involves both bheda and abheda. How exactly the two are recon¬ 
ciled is beyond our comprehension. The analogies of material objects, 
like the sun and its rays, fire and its heat, and musk and its smell, are 
employed to explain the acintyatva (inconceivability) and not the relation. 
What is intended to be emphasised by means of these examples is that both 
bheda and abheda are actually present, though logical thinking precludes 
their co-presence in the same object, and that the relation of acintya 
bheddbheda is unlimited in scope. It applies not only to God and His 
saktis, but also to the material objects and their saktis} Jiva states 
this clearly in his commentary on SrJmad-bhdgavata.^ 

The inconceivability of the relation is evident from the contradiction 
it involves. But there is also another reason for calling it inconceivable 
in the case of God and His Saktis. It is so called because the relation 
cannot be adequately described in terms of the relation between the part 
and the whole, or substance and attribute, or even in terms of the rela¬ 
tion between an ordinary object and its Sakti. For, in the case of God, 
the part is not merely a part and the sakti is not merely a sakti. The part 
and the whole, the sakti and the saktimdn (the possessor of Sakti), inter¬ 
penetrate and form an undivided whole.^ God is essentially advaya jndna- 
tattva, though not a pure identity. He appears in many forms and yet he 
is One; His /f/J, name and form are at once different and non-different. 
Even the different parts of His body are different yet non-different, 
for each part can perform the functions of the other parts and of the 
whole. The part is, thus, actually identical with the whole, though still 
a part, and as such different from the whole. 

The concept of acintya is found in numerous Sruti texts. The 
Mdhdukya-upanisad,^ Kaivalya-upanisad,^ and Subdla-uponisadP describe 
Brahman as acintya. The Gita also describes him as acintyarupa^ 

155 , p. 38. 

^Vi^m-purdna, \,3,2. 

®JIva on Snmad-bhdgavata, 11.3.37. 

‘^vide Par, Sam., 34; Jiva on the Bhdgavata text paraspardnu-pravesdt tattvdndrh 
puru$ar?abha, XI, 22, 7. 

^vide Mandukya-upanisad, 1. 

Kaivalya-upani^ad, 1, 6. 

’vide Subdla-upani^ad, Khahda VIII, 

8 vidc 6'i7d, VIII, 9. 
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The Brahma-sutra texts srutestu sabdamulatvdt^ and dtmini caivam 
vicitrdsca hi^ have a similar meaning. Samkara, commenting upon the 
former, says, “Even certain ordinary things, such as gems, spells, herbs 
and the like, possess powers, which, owing to difference of time, place, 
occasion, and so on, produce various opposite effects, and nobody, unai¬ 
ded by instruction, is able tc find out by mere reflection the number of 
these powers, their favouring conditions, their objects, their purposes, 
etc.; how much more impossible is it to conceive, without the aid of scrip¬ 
ture, the true nature of Brahman, with its powers unfathomable by 
thought! As the Purdna says, ‘Do not apply reasoning to what is unthink¬ 
able! The mark of the unthinkable is that it is above all material causes.’* 
Therefore, the cognition of what is supersensuous is based on the holy 
texts only.” 

We must, however, distinguish the concept of acintya, as understood in 
the Caitanya school, from the concept of anirvacaniya (indescribable) in 
the Advaita-vedanta of Sarhkara. Brahman and his l^akti, according to 
the former, are acintya, but not anirvacaniya. The acintya is that which 
is illogical, but which we have to accept on the basis of the holy texts. 
This meaning of acintya is supported by Saihkara’s own commentary on 
the Brahman-sutra quoted above. Srrdhara, in his commentary on the 
Gltd text quoted above explains the Acintya~rupa (Inconceivable form) as 
that which cannot be conceived because it is infinite and immeasurable.* 
This does not imply that the acintya cannot be described, as the concept 
of anirvacaniya does, but that its infinitude, which implies the inclusion 
of contradictory qualities in it, cannot be properly understood. The scri- 
ptures describe Brahman as ‘the greatest of the great’ and ‘the smallest of 
the small,’^ as ‘one who moves and yet moves not,’® as ‘one who is far as 
well as near, immanent as well as transcendent,’ and as one who does not 
have the mind or sense organs like ours and yet performs all the func¬ 
tions of these."^ These are descriptions of the acintya-rupa of Brahman, 
which we cannot comprehend. 

Sarhkara’s category of 'anirvacaniya* is applicable to Mdyd and its pro¬ 
ducts, which can neither be described as real nor as unreal; it does not 
apply to Brahman, who is described as real. But the category of acintya, 
in the school of §ri Caitanya, applies to the relation between Sakti and 
iSaktiman everywhere, irrespective of the consideration whether it pertains 
to things in the phenomenal world or the transcendental world. It applies 

5’., II, 1, 27. ' 

2ibid., II, 1, 28. 

®vide Bhi§ma Parva, V, 12. 

^aparimita-mahimatvddacintyarupant, 

^anoraniydna mahato mahiydna. Svet, C/p., Ill, 20. 

®vide Isdvdsya, 5. 

^idtSvet. Up.,\U, 19, 
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to Brahman, His associates (parikaras), and abodes (dhdmans), as much 
as it applies to the Jivas and the objects of the physical world. Anirva- 
aniya is a negative concept, while acintya is a positive concept. Anirvac- 
aniya signifies the coming together of the opposite concepts of ‘reality’ 
and ‘unreality’ which cancel each other to produce illusion. Acintya signi¬ 
fies the marriage of the opposite concepts of ‘difference’ and ‘non-diff¬ 
erence’ leading to a higher and a fuller unity. The concept of Anirvacanlya 
is born out of respect for the Law of Contradiction. We refuse to des¬ 
cribe an object and call it Anirvacanlya when it seems to violate this law. 
The concept of acintya is born out of respect for scriptural authority, 
which ignores the law of contradiction. The former is based on logic, the 
latter on Srutarthapatti. 

Acintya should also be distinguished from the category of avakt- 
avyam (indiscribable) in the SaptabhangJ-naya of the Jains. The third form 

r 

of judgement in the SaptabhangJ-naya ‘somehow S \s P and also is not P’ 
{sydt asfi ca udsti ca), predicates incompatible characters of the subject 
successively, from different points of view. The fourth form ‘somehow S 
is indescribable’ {sydt avaktavyam), represents the predication of incom¬ 
patible characters of the subject in general, that is, without making any 
distinction of standpoints, on account of which the subject is regarded as 
indescribable. The third form says that incompatible characters can be 
predicated of the same thing successively, from different standpoints, or 
in different aspects. The fourth form says that incompatible characters 
cannot be predicated of the same thing simultaneously from the same 
standpoint and in the same aspect. But, according to the doctrine of 
Acintya-bhedahheda, incompatible characters can sometimes be predicat¬ 
ed of the same subject from the same standpoint and in the same aspect. 
Avaktavyaih conforms to the Law of Contradiction, while Acintya trans¬ 
cends it. 

Dr. Radha Govind Nath has raised the question as to whether the word 
"acintya' in "acintya-bheddbheda' has been used by Sri Jiva to qualify the 
relation of bheddbheda or the Sakti of Brahman? He believes that 
"acintya' relates to the relation of bheddbheda, because Sri Jiva has not 
specifically mentioned ‘Brahman’ in this connection^ and has cited the 
Visnu-purdna text "saktyah sarvabhdvdndma-cintyajndnagocarah' which 
makes a mention of the Acintya-sakti of all the objects and not only 
Brahman.We agree with Dr. Radha Govind Nath that the doctrine of 
Acintya bhebdheda relates to Sakti and Saktimat (the possessor of Sakti) 
in general, but we hold that it relates primarily to the Acintya-sakti of 
Brahman and only secondarily to the Acintya-sakti of objects in general. 
There are two special reasons for this: 

f ' ■ ^ ^ 

'^sv^mtatrtv {K'iiUya-hhi'ddhhi'davt'yn acintyat;aktimayafvdiliti, .S.V. p. 149. 

‘'ibid, pp. 30-37. 
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Firstly, Sri Jiva Gosvamin has expounded the doctrine of Acintya 
bhedabheda in the context of the problem of relation between God and 
the world, and not in the context of the problem of relation between 
objects and their powers in general. Sri Caitanya has also made a men¬ 
tion of the Acintya-sakti of Bhagavan in the same connection, and used 
the example of Cintamani and its power, only to say that if a worldly 
object can have Acintya-sakti, Acintya-sakti of God can be easily taken 
for granted. 

Secondly, if the doctrine of Acintya-bheddbheda was taken to imply the 
Acintya-sakti of objects in general, the relation of difference and non¬ 
difference between God and the world would no doubt proceed as a de¬ 
duction from the general rule. But the problem of preserving God’s 
purity in spite of His relation with the world would still remain unsolved, 
there being nothing in the general rule to help solve it. On the other hand 
under the general rule, God cannot remain unaffected by the power of 
the individual souls, emanating from His Jiva-sakti, to perform good or 
bad deeds. It is only the acintya-sakti of God that can reconcile trans¬ 
cendence with immanence in such a manner that his purity remains un¬ 
affected by His relation with the phenomenal world. 


Acintya-bhedabheda and the Advaita Vedanta of Samkara 

Samkara’s philosophy, usually known as Kevalddvaita, is summed-up in 
the trite phrase brhaman satyam jaganmithyd, which means that Brahman 
is real and the world is an illusion. Brahman is advaya, one without a 
second; nothing at all exists besides Brahman, whether inside it, as its 
part or attribute, or outside it. It is a pure unity, absolutely homogenous 
in nature (kutastha); it is pure existence and pure consciousness. Consci¬ 
ousness or thought is not its attribute, it is thought or intelligence itself 
{Jndna-svarupa). 

But, if nothing else exists, whence the appearance of the physical world 
and the individual beings like ourselves? To answer this question, Sam¬ 
kara introduces in his philosophy the theory of Mdyd and the distinction 
between the esoteric (pdramdrthika) and exoteric {vydvaharika) points of 
view. Brahman is without any attributes (nirguna) from the esoteric or 
transcendental point of view, but from the exoteric or worldly point of 
view, it is qualified (saguna) and possesses the magical creative power 
called Mdyd, The Saguna Brahman or Isvara conjures up the world- 
show through His magical power, just as the magician produces illusory 
appearances of physical objects and living beings by his incomprehensible 
magical power. Mdyd is thus the material cause (updddnd kdrana) of the 
world. 

Thibaut thus describes the evolution of the world from Mdyd and the 
illusory nature of its manifold objects; “Maya, under the guidance of the 
Lord, aiodilics itself by a progressive evolution into all the individual 
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existences distinguished by special names and forms, of which the world 
consists; from it there spring in due succession the different material ele* 
ments and the whole bodily apparatus belonging to sentient beings. In all 
these apparently individual forms of existence the one individual Brah¬ 
man is present, but owing to the particular adjuncts into which Mdyd has 
specialised itself, it appears to be broken up, as it were, into a multipli¬ 
city of intellectual or sentient principles, the so-called jivas (individual or 
personal souls). What is real in each jiva is only the universal Brahman 
itself; the whole aggregate of individualising bodily organs and mental 
functions, which, in our ordinary experience separate and distinguish one 
ji\a from another, is the offspring of Mdyd and as such unreal.”^ 

Sarhkara’s doctrine is called Vivartavada as against the doctrine of 
Parinamavada. According to Parinamavada, Brahman is the material 
cause of the world, while according to Vivartavada, the world is a super- 
imposition upon Brahman, due to ajndna or ignorance. According to 
Vivartavada, Brahman does not undergo any change in creation, as the 
world-appearance is merely a projection (adhydsa). But according to Pari¬ 
namavada, Brahman undergoes real change.^ 

Mdyd is not real, because Brahman is the only thing real; it is not 
unreal, because it produces the world appearance. It is both real (sat) 
and unreal (asat). It is indeterminate or indescribable (anirvacamya). It is 
beginningless (anddi) but not endless (ananta)^ since it is cancelled in 
deliverance or Mukti. 

As regards the problem of relation between Brahman and the w’orld, it 
is supposed that it simply does not arise, since Brahman is real and the 
world, including the individual souls, is unreal. 

Sri Jiva has levelled a number of charges against Advaitavada, some of 
which are as follows: 

What, he asks, is the support (dsraya) of ajndna, which causes the illu- 
sion of the world? The Jha cannot be the support, because it is itself the 
product of ajndna. There is nothing else that can be its support except 
Brahman. But, if Brahman is the support, what happens to its purity and 
its essential nature as jndna (Jndnasvarupa)!^ 

In an illusory experience, the illusion is due to projection or super¬ 
imposition. Superimposition involves separate existence of the object 
superimposed, its past experience, the present revival in the mind of the 
image of the past experience, and the consciousness of identity between 
the image and the object now actually experienced. The world-illusion, 
therefore, presupposes, besides the existence of Brahman, the actual 

^Thibaut, Vcddnta-sutras with Samkaras Commentary, p. XXV. 

“According lo llic Sakti-parinamavada of Caiianya Brahman docs not undergo 
any change ailliougii it is the material cause of the world, 
p. 137. 
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existence of a world, whose image is projected on it.^ 

It may be argued that the actual existence of a world and its past ex¬ 
perience is not necessary for projection, because each successive illusion 
of the world may be due to a previous illusion. This is illogical. The 
cause which produces an effect cannot itself be caused by the same effect. 
The position does not improve even if this chain of one illusion causing 
.another is regarded as timeless,^ which is clear from Samkara's own 
reasoning in another connection.^ 

In fact, no illusion of any kind is possible in Brahman. It is clear from 
the example of illusion of silver in a conch, that the illusion is due to the 
quality of whiteness in the conch, which is similar to the quality of white¬ 
ness in silver. Therefore, in the case of the world-illusion, or any other 
illusion projected on Brahman, it is necessary that there should be some 
quality in Brahman which bears similarity to the quality of the illusory 
image projected on it. But Brahman is nirguna and does not possess any 
quality.'* 

The advaitins compare the world-illusion to a dream. The dream objects 
appear to be real in sleep, but on waking they disappear. Similarly, the 
world appears to be real under the spell of Maya or ajndna and dis¬ 
appears as ajndna is removed on the attainment of Moksa. Sri Jiva turns 
this argument against the Advaitins themselves by saying that, according 
to the Sastras® the dream objects are real, since they are also created by 
Isvara, who endows the Jiva in his dream state with another body similar 
to the physical body, and creates objects needed for his enjoyment or 
suffering according to the good or bad deeds performed by him. If the 
objects of daily life are like the objects of the dream-world, they must 
also be real like them.® 

!§ri Jiva has not repeated most of the arguments commonly used by 
Ramanujacarya and others against the Advaitins. The purpose of those 
arguments is to show in different ways how the theory of Mdyd is in¬ 
consistent with the belief in Brahman, who is self-luminous (svayarh- 
prakdsa), without any second {advaita), and without any attributes 
(nirguna). The Advaitins are, therefore, compelled, in their own interest, 
ultimately to deny the existence of Mdyd. They say that actually there is 
no Mdyd, and no world-appearance; Mdyd exists only as long as there is 
ignorance. The questions: ‘What is the cause of Mdydl and ‘How can 
Mdyd conceal Brahman?’ are easily set aside by saying that they simply 
do not arise, because, in the last analysis, Mdyd does not exist. 

155 , p. 137. 

2ibid, pp. 137-38. 

!§amkara-bha§ya 1, 1,4. 

^55, pp. 137-38. 

'*S('c Bralima-Srttraf 3, 2, 1-2, 

^KSS\ 138-41. • , 
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But if Mdyd is regarded as non-existent, the logical implication is that* 
the world is real. A.E. Taylor has, therefore, aptly described l^amkara’s 
philosophy as ‘illusion of illusion.’ 

To avoid the logical implications of both the positions, the Advaitins 
hold that Mdyd is both real and unreal; real from the exoteric point of 
view and unreal from the esoteric point of view. But is not the exoteric 
point of view itself unreal? What then is the meaning of Mdyd being real 
from the exoteric point of view? 

The distinction between the esoteric and exoteric points of view is, for 
the Advaitins, the magical key for the solution of all their problems. If 
a problem arises in relation to the world, they say it does not exist from 
the point of view of Brahman, or the esoteric point of view; if there is a 
problem in relation to Brahman, they say it is due to the worldly or 
exoteric point of view. If, for example, the question is, ‘Why does jlva 
who is identical with Brahman, suffer pain?,’ the answer is ‘Pain is due to 
bondage and bondage is due to ajndna. There is no bondage and no pain 
from the point of view of Brahman.’ If the question is, ‘How can there 
be ajndna when self-luminous Brahman is the only reality?,’ the answer is, 
truly speaking, there is no ajndna. Ajndna is only from the worldly point 
‘of view and for the jiva in bondage.’ This is actually no solution of the 
problem, but running away from it. To tell the jlva, suffering pain and 
death, hunger and disease, that he is actually not in bondage and there 
is actually no suffering/rom the point of view of Brahman, is no solution 
of the problem for him. The Advaitin, obviously, commits the fallacy of 
shifting the ground. 

We have seen that the Advaitin also tries to solve the problem of 
dualism of Brahman and the world, or Brahman and Mdyd by saying 
that the dualism is only apparent and from the exoteric point of view. 
But the dualism does not thus disappear. It only gives place to a new kind 
of dualism—the dualism of points of view. Though the Advaitin explains 
away the world, he is at a loss to explain the existence of two contradic¬ 
tory points of view in one and the same conscious principle. He will, of 
course, argue that no contradiction is involved, since the seats of the two 
points of view are different. But the seat is really the same, since jlva, 
who is regarded as the seat of the exoteric point of view, is also Brahman. 

When thus cornered, the Advaitin says that there is, truly speaking, 
only one point of view, and that is the esoteric point of view. From that 
point of view, there is neither the world nor anything like the worldly 
point of view. If the Advaitin really means what he says, he should stop 
at this. Any other assertion by him would be meaningless, for it would 
involve the exoteric point of view. But he continues to talk of the neces¬ 
sity of the Guru and Upasan«i (worship) for the actual realisation of the 
esoteric point of view, and c|uoIch the v^rutis, in support of what he says, 
even thougii ho kno\ s that lu>m the esoteric point of view the Guru, (he 
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God of worship, and the !§rutis, are all illusory. 

It is, therefore, evident that the Advaitins cannot completely deny the 
existence of the world. Sarhkara himself describes ajndna as something 
positive or bhdvarupa. His coinnientary on Bfahwa-sutra also seems to 
confirm the view that he does not regard the world as completely unreal. 
Commenting on ^sattvdccdvarasyd* Sutra, he says that if an effect does not 
already exist in the cause, the cause cannot produce that effect,^ just as 
sand cannot produce oil. Since the world is caused by Brahman, it must 
exist in Brahman as Brahman, before its production; and since Brahman 
is eternal, the world must exist eternally.^ Elsewhere, he says that before 
its production, the world lies concealed by positive ignorance {bhdvarupa 
tama), just as water lies concealed in milk.^ 

If the world must exist in some form, the monism (advaita) of the 
Advaitins cannot be pure or unqualified. It must be qualified by the world, 
by Mdyd, or by just a point of view that creates the appearance of the 
world. Thus qualified, it must involve both identity and difference, which 
means that it must be some kind of bheddbheda. This view is confirmed 
by Dr. Dasgupta, who thinks that Samkara’s commentary on Brhman- 
sutra is convincingly in favour of some kind of bheddbheda} 

The concept of Mdyd as both real and unreal itself seems to lead to 
acintya-bheddbheda. It implies that all the individual existences are both 
real and unreal, real as existence, unreal as particulars. It follows that 
the individual existences are atonce different and non*different from 
Brahman—different as particulars and non-differcnl as existence. Being 
both real and unreal, they are described as anirvacamya or indescribable. 
Therefore, the relation of difference in non-difference, which follows from 
their contradictory nature as real and unreal, must also be anirvacamya. 

The anirvacamya of Saihkara^ however, is not truly anirvacamya. If it 
were so, Mdyd would not be described as both real and unreal, and as 
beginningless but not endless. Samkara knows it for certain that Mdyd is 
both real and unreal, and describes it as such, but he cannot hold the two 
concepts together in thought. Therefore, Mdyd is not anirvacaniya but 
acintya and the relation of bheddbheda between Brahman and the world, 
which follows from the nature of Mdyd as both real and unreal, is also 
acintya and not anirvacaniya. 

Sarhkara’s description of the transcendental reality also seems to imply 
the concept of acintya bheddbheda. It is said to be a unity, which is nei¬ 
ther identity nor difference, nor idenlity-in difference. It is an inconceivable 

'^'yacca yaddtmana yatra na vartatc\ na tat tat a utpadyate.*—Sarnkara~bhd?ya on 
Br. .S'., 2, 1, 16. 

-y at lid ca kdranam brahman trsu kdleyii sat tv am na vyabhicarati^ evam kd^yaniapi 
jag at trsu kdU'su sattvam na vyahhicarati. ibid. 

''^Viddiitakcsari. 25. 

’DasKaipta, A History of Indian Bhilostophy^W^ ^2, 
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unity {acintya abhedd). What is important in this description is not the 
unity but its inconceivability. Once it is granted that the nature of trans¬ 
cendental reality is inconceivable, it dees not seem to make much diffe¬ 
rence whether we call it inconceivable unity, or inconceivable difference, 
or inconceivable identitj^-in-difference. Both inconceivable identity and 
inconceivable difference should mean inconceivable identity-in-difference. 
For neither is identity inconceivable without difference, nor is difference 
inconceivable without identity. That by acintya-abheda Saihkara actually 
means acintya-bheddbheda or inconceivable identity-in-difference is clear 
from some of his own statements. Sri Sanatana Gosvamin in his Bfhad^ 
bhagavatdmrta quotes Saihkara to explain the relation between the indivi¬ 
dual who has attained transcendental consciousness and the transcen-» 
dental reality as that between a wave and the sea, in which the latter 
predominates.^ In his commentary on Sri Nrsinha-purvatapanlya’upanisad, 
Saihkara says, ‘Even the liberated taking form worship God,’^ which clearly 
implies that on the attainment of transcendental consciousness the identity 
of the Jiva is not completely merged; there is still a trace of difference 
left. 

Also, from the epistemological point of view, the relation of acintya* 
bheddbheda between jlva and Brahman, which follows from ^arhkara’s 
characterisation of Mdyd as both real and unreal, bears a strong resemb¬ 
lance to the doctrine of acintya-bheddbheda in the philosophy of §rl 
Caitanya. Dr. M. Sircar, commenting on iSaihkara’s conception of Afaydf, 
says, ‘Though logically such, nebulous character of Mdyd cannot be denied 
still Vedantism here follows the affirmation of psychological experience 
and accepts such a category because its affirmation and denial are facts 
of psychological experience. Psychological revelations have in Saihkara’s 
Vedantism greater weight than logical determination. In fact, the logic of 
Vedantism has followed the lead of psychic experience.” The concept of 

acintya-bheddbheda in the philosophy of Sri Gaitanya is similarly based on 

_ ^ 

experience, which eludes categorical determination. The Sakti is seen to 
be both different alnd non-different from its possessor and the relation of 
bheddbheda between the two is accepted as an instance of arthapatti, 
though it is beyond logical understanding. 

Acintya-bheddbheda and Visistddvaita of Rdmdnuja 

Ramanuja recognises three categories: cit, acit^ and Isvara. These arc 
real and distinct from each other, yet together they form a unity. The 
‘unity’ of Ramanuja is, thus, not blank, but qualified. Although c//, 
adt, arid Isvara arc equally real, ultimately, Isvara alone is independent, 

f 

^nrJuubbhdffiivatiyurtd, ll, 2, I96. 

•muktdsca liliiyd vl^rahm lUiri^rbyinumnniltvimuHu Nfsinha-pdrvnldpaniya^ 

up<uti^ttd, 2, 4. 6 . 
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while cit, and acit, are dependent upon him. They are the body and 
modes, or attributes of Isvara. Though essentially different in them¬ 
selves, they cannot, as modes and attributes of Isvara, exist by them¬ 
selves. Just as the body is controlled, supported and utilised by the soul 
for its own end, matter and the souls are governed and sustained by Isvara^ 
and used by Him for the realisation of his ends.^ 

Ramanuja’s conception of the Absolute has been described as ‘an 
organic unity in which, as in a living organism, one element predominates 
over and controls the rest. The subordinate elements are termed visesanas 
and the predominant one visesya.' ‘Because the visesanas cannot by 
hypothesis exist by themselves separately, the complex whole {visista) in 
which they are included is described as unity. Hence, the name ‘F/-, 
sistddvaita.^^ The quality is not the same as substance, but, at the 
same time, it cannot exist outside the complex whole which it forms with 
the substance. The blueness of lotus is distinct from the lotus, yet it 
necessarily forms a part of the complex whole which the lotus is. For 
this reason, Isvara is sometimes regarded by Ramanuja as the absolute 
reality having two integral parts—matter and the souls. He is free from 
external distinction {sajdtlya and vijdtlya bheda), but not free from in¬ 
ternal distinction (svagata bheda). 

To explain this, Ramanuja formulates a special kind of relation, which 
he calls aprthak-siddhi, or inseparability. This relation i subsists between 
substance and attribute and may also be found between two substances. 
Apfthak-siddhi is an internal relation. As such, it differs from the Nydya- 
Vaisesika relation of samavdya, which is an external relation. It is a re¬ 
lation between members Which are quite distinct and real, and in this 
respect it differs from the Veddnta view, in which all distinctions are 
unreal. It is not a bare identity which excludes all differences, but an 
identity which includes differences; it is the differences which lead to the 
affirmation of the identity. It should be noted carefully that Ramanuja 
does not admit any kind of identity between the relata which the relation 
of aprthak-siddhi brings together. The unity which is afiirmed implies 
only the unity of a complex whole, 

Ramanuja accepts the parindma doctrine, or sat-kdrya-vdda. Thus, he 
speaks of two kinds of Brahman— kdrdna-brahman and kdrya brahman. 
In the former state, pure matter and bodiless souls remain in Brahman in 
an unmanifested {avyakta) form; in the latter state, they become manifest. 
Creation and dissolution are the appearance and disappearance of the 
manifested form of pure matter and the souls, which, as modes and attri¬ 
butes, are coeternal with God. In the process of creation and dissolution, 
God, regarded sls visesya, does not change. The attributes (visesana)^ 

^vide II, 1 , 9 . 

"Hiriyanna, Outlines of Indian Philosophy^ p. 399 , 
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alone, change. But since the attributes are a part of the complex whole 
{visista), the whole is said to change. 

Ramanuja’s system maybe described as concrete monism. His Abso¬ 
lute is not a homogenous mass of abstract being, which denies the world 
of matter and the finite souls, but a concrete universal, which includes 
them as elements of its own being. It is not static, but a dynamic and 
growing reality called Brahman, because it grows or bursts forth into the 
cosmic variety. It is the self-conscious effort of self-realisation through 
self-revelation. The self-revelation is both transcendent and immanent, 
transcendent in nitya-vibhuti and immanent in lil^-vibhuti, 

Ramanuja’s doctrine of adjectival predication is criticised by philoso¬ 
phers of the school of Samkara and Madhva as involving an infinite 
regress. A predicate must be either different from the subject or identical 
with it. If it is identical, predication is not possible. If it is different, the 
difference, if it has any meaning, must be real and absolute in which case 
also piedication is not possible. If another predicate is instituted to 
bring about a relation that predicate, being different from the original 
subject and predicate, must again require another predicate to bring 
about a relation and so on ad infinitum. 

Another difficulty with Ramanuja is that although he recognises only 
one Being, i.e. the visesya, he admits several entities which are regarded 
as ultimate. All the entities derive their being from the visesya, as the 
attributes derive their being from the substance. It is not possible to 
reconcile their existential oneness with the differences between them, 
which are ultimate. It is also not possible to explain how God Himself 
remains changeless and free from the imperfection of the attributive 
elements which undergo change. His anxiety to maintain the oneness of 
being leads Ramanuja to accentuate the inwardness of Jiva and prakrti 
by making them inhere in God as His attributes, but in so doing he also 
makes God responsible for their imperfections. 

Ramanuja is fully aware of this difficulty. To avoid the same, it 
appears, he adopts the analogy of the body and the soul. The analogy 
accentuates the outwardness of the relation between God and the world. 
The relation between» the body and the soul is not essentially like the 
relation between the substance and the attributes. The soul remains un¬ 
affected by changes in the body and may exist without it. God, in the 
form of the Antarydrnin, regulates the universe, just as the soul regulates 
the body. But even this analogy does not seem to help very much, for 
the body is inert and its movements are entirely regulated by the soul. 
The responsibility for all its actions must, therefore, rest upon the soul. 
God, as the inward regulator, must be responsible for all the changes in 
the world and the actions of the Jivas, who have no freedom of their 
own. Besides, so long as the soul identifies itself with the body it also 
iulfcrs from its pains. If the relation between the Antarydrnin and the 
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world be so close, how can the Antarydmin remain unaflfec^ by the 
sorrows and miseries of the world? Sometimes, therefore, Ramanhjaoises 
the analogy of the ruler and his subjects, which further accentuates the^ 
outwardness of the relation. The ruler frames the laws to be followed by 
his subjects, but the subjects have the freedom to obey or not to obey. 
He rewards or punishes them according to their deeds, but is not affected 
by their joys and sorrows. 

From this we may conclude that Ramanuja finds it difficult to describe 
the relation, which is essentially indescribable, but he accepts both 
identity and difference. This is clear from his commentary on Brahma-^ 
sutras. In his commentary on Sutra, II, 1, 72, he states that ‘Just as the 
material world, or acit can never be absolutely identical with Paramdt- 
man, the jiva, or cit can never be absolutely identical with Paramdtman" 
while in his commentary on Sutra, II, 1.14. he emphasises that the world 
cannot be absolutely different from Brahman. Again, in his commentary 
on Sutra, II, 3. 42. he advocates identity-in-difference, which means identity 
of one substance existing in two different forms (prakdryddvaita).^ At 
the same time, however, Ramanuja criticises the relatigns of identity, 
difference, and identity-in-difference as inadequate, and formulates the 
relation of aptthak-siddhi to represent his special point of view. But this 
makes confusion worse confounded. For aprthak-siddhi is not strictly a 
relation,® though it is sometimes spoken of as such.® As Datta and 
Chatterjee remark, “This is merely giving up the game of logical under¬ 
standing. For, inseparability of existence is itself a vague relation 
admitting of various formulations. Even Sarhkara’s conception of the 
relation between the effect and the cause {ananyatva) can come under 
this.”^ 

It is, therefore, evident that Ramanuja accepts both difference and 
non-difference, but he cannot bring the relation under any logical cate¬ 
gory, which necessarily leads to the doctrine of Acintya-bheddbheda. 

Acintya-bheddbheda and Svdbhdvika-hheddbheda of Nimbdrka 

Nimbarkacarya recognises three entities, cit, acit, and Brahman, also 
called bhoktr (the enjoyer Jiva), bhojya (enjoyable matter), and niyantr 
(the controller, the Lord). 

Acit is of three km&^—prdkrta, aprdkfta, and kdla, Prakrtais the pro¬ 
duct of prakrti, Aprakrta is defined negatively as that which is not the 
product of prakrti, but its real nature is not clearly brought out, Purusot- 
tamacarya of the Nimbarka school has, in his Veddntaratna-manjusd, 
described acitaprdkrta as the material cause of the dhdman (celestial 

^ekama eva vastu dviriipama pratlyate, 

^Sribha$yay H, 2. 12. 

*cf. Sarvartha-siddhi with Tattva-muktd-kaldpa, by Vedanta Dcsika, p. 590. 

^An Introduction to Indian Philosophy, p. 484. « 
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abode) of Brahman and the bodies and ornaments etc. of Brahman and 
his associates.^ It does not appear, however, that Nimbarkacarya also 
regards the body oi ^rohm^ndisaprdkrta-acit. According to !§ri Caitanya, 
the dhdmait and body of Para-brahman and all other things pertaining 
to the dhdman are aprdkrta-cit. 

Sri Nimbarkacarya has called his doctrine Svdbhdvika-bheddbheda to 
distinguish it from the bheddbheda of Bhaskaracarya and others. Bhas- 
kara’s bheddbheda is called 'aupddhika-bheddbheda,' because, according 
to him, abheda is real and eternal, while bheda is unreal and accidental. 
Bheda is due to accidental predicates (upddhis), like the body and the 
senses, and disappears on the attainment of moksa. According to Nim- 
barka, both bheda and abheda are equally real, because they characterise 
the very nature of Brahman. 

Thus, the special contribution of Nimbarka to the problem of relation 
between God and the world is his emphasis on the necessity of reconcil¬ 
ing both the points of view of identity and difference. He has reconciled 
the apparently contradictory statements of the Srutis, which sometimes 
seem to support identity and sometimes difference. His interpretation of 
the Bralima-sutras is also, for this reason, more faithful to the Sutras 
than the interpretations of Samkara, Ramanuja, Madhva, and Vallabha. It 
is free from any effort to distort their real meaning.^ 

The philosophy of Sri Caitanya, therefore, bears great resemblance to 
the doctrine of Nimbarka. Both Sri Caitanya and ^ri Nimbarka give 
equal importance to identity and difference; both regard the individual 
souls and the world as the result of the §akti of Brahman; both regard 
Brahman as the material cause of the world and the individual souls; both 
regard Sri Krsna as the ultimate reality. 

The philosophers of the school of Sri Caitanya did not term their doc¬ 
trine of bheddbheda as svdbhavika (natural or internal) bheddbheda^ but 
this does not mean that they did not regard bheddbheda as svdbhdvika. 
For, if both difference and identity are real, they must necessarily be 
svdbhdvika. 

Similarly, it may be surmised that, although Nimbarkacarya did not 
call his doctrine acintya bheddbheda, he must have regarded the simul¬ 
taneous presence of identity and difference as due to the acintya-sakti of 


^The Cultural Heritage of India, article by Dr. Roma Chowdury on ‘The Nim- 
bftrka School of Vedanta,* p. 339. 

^Dr. V. S. Ghate, who has made a comparative study of the bhd^yas of the five 
AcSryas, remarks ‘If at all we insist on seeing in the sutras one of the five systems 
under discussion, it can be at the most the bheddbheda system of Nimbarka, accor¬ 
ding to which both bheda and abheda are equally real, without the idea of any 
subordination of one to the other {see in this connection especially sutras, \ \\, 2* 
27-29, which fit in with the doctrine of Nimbarka better than with any other— 
The Viddnta by V. S. GluKe, p. 183» 
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Brahman. This is plausible, particularly in view of Nimbarka’s commen¬ 
tary on Brahma-sutras, dtmani caivam vicitrdsca} and srutetsu sabda mulat- 
vdtj^ which indicate his belief in the acintya-sakti of Brahman. However, 
there is nothing in the writings of Sri Nimbarkacarya to lend support to 
this view. 

On the other hand, it is evident that he tries to prove the relation of 
bheddbheda with the help of his doctrine of causation, according to which, 
cause and effect involve both identity and difference. The cause, though 
diiTerent from the effect, functionally and qualitatively, is identical with it 
by its nature and essence. The cause is also identical with the effect in 
the sense that the latter depends wholly upon the former. The cause is 
both transcendent and immanent in relation to the effect. Nimbarka also, 
tries to prove the relation of indentity-in-difference between Brahman and 
the world on the analogy of the relation between a whole and its parts. 

Sri Jiva Gosvamin says that the relation of identity-in-difference bet¬ 
ween Brahman and the world, or between Brahman and Jiva, cannot be 
proved by means of the relation of cause and effect, for the cause and the 
effect can never be one. The cause does not appear as effect in the state 
of cause and the effect does not appear as cause in the state of effect. The 
cause is identical with each effect individually, but not with all the effects 
collectively. If that were so, the distinction between the different forms of 
effect of a cause would be obliterated. The earth as cause is identical 
with each form of earthen pot severally, but if it were identical with all the 
pot forms collectively, there would be no difference between the different 
forms of earthen pots. It cannot be said that all the different pots are one 
as class, and different as particulars, for the same thing cannot have two 
different forms. To remove this difficulty, a third ‘thing’ will have to be 
postulated, to unite the two forms, and this will lead to infinite regress.® 

The relation between part and whole also does not adequately describe 
the relation between Brahman and the world, for, in the case of Brahman, 
the identity between part and whole is not of the same type as the identity 
between part and whole of an ordinary object. In the case of an ordinary 
object, though the part is identical with the whole, in the sense that it has 
no existence apart from the whole, it actually is not the whole. But, in 
the case of Brahman, the part, actually is the whole and has the same 
qualities and powers as the whole. This is a peculiar kind of relation, 
which eludes logical understanding. It is bheddbheda of a different kind. 
It is acintya-bheddbheda. 

An important charge that Sri Jiva brings against Svdbhdvika-bheddbheda 
is that Brahman is by nature pure and perfect. But, if there is svdbhdvika 


^VPS, 2.1. 28. 
2ibid, 2. 1.27. 
355 . pp. 148-49. 
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abheda between Brahman and Jha^ the impurities and imperfections of the 
latter must also belong to the former. Similarly, the qualities of omniscience 
and omnipotence, found in Brahman, must be shared by the Jivas, who are 
by nature limited in their knowledge and power. If the relation of iden¬ 
tity between Brahman and Jiva is such that Brahman is not in the least 
affected by the impurities and imperfections of the jlvas, it means that the 
relation is not only but acintya. This is the reason why !§ri 

Caitanya has called his doctrine acintya-bheddbheda rather than simply 
bheddbheda or svdbhdvika-bheddbheda. 

It may be urged that the concept of acintya is so inextricably connect¬ 
ed with the doctrine of bheddbheda that the acceptance of the latter 
necessarily implies the acceptance of the former. Therefore, Nimbaraka 
could not have accepted bheddbheda without, at the same time, recognis¬ 
ing its essential nature as acintya, even though he tried to make it accep¬ 
table to the logical mind by means of reasoning, as far as that was 
possible. B\xi,t\tx\i\\tn,acintya-bheddbhedav^ou\d differ ixomsvdbhdvika 
bheddbheda in two important respects: Nimbarkacarya can, at the most, 
be said to have recognised acintya-bheddbheda (by implication) in the 
case of Brahman and his saktis, or parts. But, Sri Caitanya and his folio-' 
wers have adopted acintya-bheddbheda as an universal principle, applicable 
to saktisind its possessor every where, and have tried to establish it as such 
by reasoning. Further, in the case of Brahman, they have developed 
the idea of Divine Sakti, in its three aspects, as Antarahga, Bahirahga, and 
Tatastha, and have so accentuated difference, in the case of Bahirahga 
and Tatastha Saktis, that any transformation of them leaves Brahman ' 
entirely unaffetcted. 

Acintya-bheddbheda and Bhedavdda of Mddhva 

MMhvacarya insists on five absolute and eternal distinctions between 
Brahman, Jfva and Jada, or the inanimate world: the distinction between 
Brahman and Jlva, between Brahman and the inanimate world, between 
one Jiva and another, between Jiva and the inanimate world, and between 
one inanimate object and another. 

Brahman is Visnu, who creates the world from Prakrti, which is abso¬ 
lutely and eternally distinct from him. He is the efficient cause, but not 
the material cause, of the world. The Jivas are the reflected counterparts 
(pratibimbdmsa) of Visnu. The bodies of the Jivas, eternally present in 
Vaikuntha, the celestial abode of Visnu, are transcendental {aprdkrta). 
Hence, they are called unconditioned-reflected-counterparts {nirupddhika- 
pratibimbdmsa) of Visnu. The bodies of the Jivas of the material world 
arc material; therefore, they are called conditioned-reflected-counterparts 
{sopddhika-pratibirhbd^sa) of y\^n\x, 

I he fivefold distinction between Brahman, Jiva and the inanimate 
world is not a mere appearance (mdydmdtra)\ it is real and heginningk ,s. 
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The world and the Jlvas, however, are wholly dependent on Brahman, 
who is their immanent ruler and regulator. 

A special feature of Madhva’s philosophy is the category of visesa^ 
which he introduces to explain the appearance of bheda, where there is 
none. The category distinguishes a quality from a substance and apart 
from the whole. Between a substance and its quality or between a whole 
and its parts there is no dilference. The difference appears on account of 
visesa. We do not perceive any difference between the cloth and its white¬ 
ness, but we do perceive the visesa (particularity) of the cloth. If there 
were difl'erence between the cloth and its whiteness, then there would be 
difference between the difference and the cloth, and between the difference 
and the whiteness, and so on ad infinitum} Unlike the visesa of the 
Nydya-vaisefika, which characterises the eternal individual substances 
only, the visesa of Madhva characterises eternal as well as non-eternal 
substances. In the case of God, the principle of visesa is employed to 
reconcile his unity with the plurality of his qualities and powers, and the 
plurality of His divine body, divine dress, divine abode, and the like. 

The concept of seems to be akin to the concept of acintya- 

bhedabheda. For Madhvacarya hints that the identity-in-difference bet¬ 
ween the whole and the part, the substance and the attribute, the sakti 
and saktimdiv, the agent and the action, in the case of Brahman as well as 
Jiva and prakrti, is due to the acintya-sakti of Brahman.^ Visesa, thus, 
seems to be only another name for the acmty&sakti of Brahman, which 
underlies the doctrine of acintya-bheddbheda. Dasgupta, in fact, traces 
the supra-logical concept of acintya in the philosophy of Caitanya to the 
concept of visesa in the philosophy of Madhva-carya. He says, ‘The idea 
of introducing a concept of the supra-logical in order to reconcile the 
different scriptural texts, which describe reality as characterless (nirvisesa), 
qualified (vihsta), and many, can be traced to the introduction of the 
concept of visesa in the philosophy of Madhva, by which Madhva tried 
to reconcile the concept of monism with that of plurality.’^ The view 
gains further support from the fact that Baladeva, the last of the impor¬ 
tant thinkers of the school of Sri Caitanya, reverts to Madhva’s doctrine 
of vihsa in reconciling monism and pluralism, and characterises the 
concept of visesa as being identical with the concept of acintya. He says 
that Brahman is spoken of as possessing the qualities of sat, cit, and 
dnanda, although these qualities constitute the essence of Brahman. This 
is due to the supra-logical functions of visesa {acintya-visesa-mahimd), 
because visesa does not imply that Brahman is, from one point of view, 
identical with its qualities, and from another point of view different.'* 

^Tattvapradipa, edited by B. N. Krishnamurti Sharma, p. 11. 

^Madhva-bhasya on Bhagavata, ^loka, 11. 7. 51. 

3/1 History of Indian Philosophy, Vol. IV, p. 18. 

^Siddlidnla-ratna, \\m\x\\x%, pp. \l-22. 
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We may, however, state that even though Madhvacarya has used visesa 
in the sense of acintya-sakti of Brahman, the acintya of Madhvacarya is 
not the same as the acintya of the school of Sri Caitanya. Madhvacarya 
has used the concept of acintya to explain the relation of bheddbheda 
between part and whole, substance and attribute, and sakti and its 
possessor, in the case of Brahman, Jiva or prakrti, but not between 
Brahman and Jlva or prakrti} The relation of acintya-bheddbheda^ ac¬ 
cording to Sri Caitanya, is a relation that obtains universally between 
sakti and its possessor, and since Jiva and prakrti are the manifestations 
of the sakti of Brahman, it obtains between Brahman and Jiva or prakrti 
as well. 

MMhvacarya’s concept of acintya is not so acintya, or inconceivable, 
as the acintya of ^ri Caitanya. Madhvacarya’s acintya is related to visesa, 
which reconciles the appearance of difference with identity, while Sri 
Caitanya’s acintya reconciles real difference with real identity. 

It will not be proper, in this connection, to attach much importance to 
the expressions like 'acintya-visesa mahirnd' used by Baladeva, because he 
does not represent the true spirit of the philosophy of Sri Caitanya and, 
in certain respects, his views are influenced by Madhvacarya, His view 
on the doctrine of acintya bheddbheda, also, does not seem to be free 
from this influence. For, like Madhvacarya, he has also not made any 
mention of acintya-bhedabheda in connection with the problem of relation 
between God and Jiva or the world. 

But, even though Madhvacarya does not show any inclination for the 
doctrine of acintya-bheddbheda, his philosophy appears to lead to it, 
when pressed to its logical conclusion. His exclusive preference for bheda, 
or pluralism, is in direct contrast with iSarhkara’s exclusive preference for 
abheda, or monism. Just as pluralism, as an essential aspect of the 
absolute whole of reality, asserts itself time after time in the monistic 
philosophy of Sarhkara, monism repeatedly asserts itself in the pluralistic 
philosophy of Madhvacarya. 

There is an aspect of identity in each of the five distinctions held by 
Madhvacarya as absolute. God and the individual soul are identical, 
since both are conscious and related to each other as a whole is to its 
parts. God and the inanimate world are identical in as much as the latter 
is wholly dependent for its creation and maintenance on the former; one 
individual soul is identical with another, in as much as both are conscious 
in nature, both are parts of God, and both are dependent upon Him; the 
individual soul and the inanimate world are identical, in as much as both 
have a relative existence and are dependent on God; one inanimate object 
is identical with another, in as much as both are inanimate and wholly 
dependent upon God, who binds them together in a systematic whole. 


'^Madhva-bhd^ya, 2, 3, 28-9. 
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Having recognised the distinction between God, JIva and the world, as 
absolute, Madhvacarya cannot regard God as the immanent regulator of 
the Jivas and the world, nor the Jivas and the world as wholly dependent 
upon Him, It is ouiy the acinlya^sakti of God which can make this kind 
of dependence or immanent regulation, implying identity-in-difference, 
possible. 

Madhvacarya makes the category of Visesa applicable to the whole and 
its parts in the case of God, Jlva, and the world. But he makes it in¬ 
applicable to God in relation to Jlva^ although he recognises the latter as 
part of God. Obviously, this is due to his insistence on absolute differ¬ 
ence between God and Jiva. But, if the difference is absolute, he should 
not regard the Jiva as part of God, which he does, probably to safeguard 
the infinitude and omnipresence of God. To hide the inconsistency in¬ 
volved in this, he introduces the concept of pratibimbdmsa. The pratibim^ 
bdrhsay or the reflected-counter-part of an object, is supposed to be 
different from the object as pratibirhbay and identical as arhsa, 

Fratibirhbdrhsa, however, is not a logical concept, for the part of the 
pratibimba (or the pratibimba of a part) of an object cannot be a part of 
the object itself. In case it is insisted that pratibirhbdmsa of an object 
means a reflected counterpart of the object, which is both different and 
non-diflferent from it, pratibimbdmsa must be a supra-logical concept, 
similar to the concept of acintya-bheddbheda. 

The role of the concept of pratibimbdmsa in the philosophy of Madhv¬ 
acarya is very much the same as that of the concept of aprthak-siddhi in 
the philosophy of Ramanuja. Both the Acaryas propound their respective 
doctrines, but when forced by logic to adopt a position similar to 
acintya-bheddbheda, they use these concepts to conceal their helplessness. 

Acintya-bheddbheda and Suddhddvaita of Vallabhdcdrya 

According to Sri Vallabhacarya’s doctrine of suddfiddraita. Brahman is 
a pure unity, free from Mdyd, It is also free from the three kinds of diffo- 
TQnce knov^n a,s svajdtiya-bheda, vijdtiya-bheda and svagata bheda. It is 
omniscient and omnipotent and possesses an infinite number of attributes. 
It has marvellous powers (aisvarya) by virtue of which it can even hold 
together things or attributes which are mutually opposed.^ Thus, it is 
both qualified (saguna) and unqualified (nirguna),^ It is essentially of the 
nature of sat (existence), cit (intelligence) and dnanda (bliss). 

Jiva and the world are identical with Brahman. Jiva is Brahman with 
the quality of bilss obscured and the physical world is Brahman with the 
qualities of bliss and intelligence obscured. Creation and destruction in 
their case mean the appearance (dvirbhdva) and disappearance (tiroblidva) 
of Brahman in these forms. Brahman is both the material and the efficient 

"^Anubha^ya, 1, 1, 4. 

2ibid, 111,2,27. ^ > 
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cause of Jlva and the world, manifesting itself in these forms simply for 
the purpose of sport {IVa), In doing so, it does not undergo any change in 
essence. It is just like snake forming itself into coils.^ 

Jiva is an atomic part of Brahman, produced from its cit (intelligence) 
part, just as sparks are produced from fire. It is not an adjective of 
Brahman but Brahman under alimit.^ That thou art implies pure identity 
between Brahman and Jlva, 

There are three categories of Jivas: suddha (pure), samsdrin, and mukta. 
Jlva is suddha when its divine qualities, such as aisvaryd, are not obscured 
by avidyd (ignorance); samsdrin when, by the will of Brahman, its divine 
qualities are obscured and it comes in contact with avidyd^ indentifying 
itself with the gross and subtle bodies; and mukta when, again by the will 
of Brahman, it is freed from bondage by vidyd. 

The inanimate world {jada) is created from the sat (existence) part of 
Brahman. It is, therefore, as real as Brahnian. But the Jlva, under the 
influence of avidyd, endows it with illusory forms. The world is real, but 
its appearance ( pratlti) to the Jlva under the spell of avidyd, is erroneous. 
It is like a man sitting on a moving boat perceiving a tree on the bank, to 
whom the tree appears to be in motion. The tree is real, but the perception 
of the motion of the tree is illusory. Similarly, the world, which is essenti¬ 
ally of the nature of Brahman and, therefore, purely subjective and free 
from difference, is real, but the objectivity and multiplicity, which the 
Jlva in ignorance perceives in it, are unreal. 

As already explained, the manifestation of Brahman as many does not 
involve any change. Brahman pervades the world in its fulness as exis¬ 
tence, knowledge and bliss, but it manifests its three characters in diffe¬ 
rent proportions in different objects of the world. For this reason, 
Vallabha regards Brahman as the samavdyl kdrana of the world, and 
uses the term samavdya in a sense different from that in which it is used 
by the Naiyayikas. According to the Naiyayikas, samavdya Is the relation 
of inherence which exists between pairs like cause and effect, and subs¬ 
tance and quality. But, according to Vallabha, it means identity 
(tdddtmya), since, according to him, the substance itself appears in 
qualities and in cause and effect^ there is no separate relation of inherence 
to combine these pairs. Between Brahman, Jlvay and Jada, the relation 
is that of pure identity. 

Both Sarhkaracarya and Vallabha are advaitins, but while Samkara’s 
advaita implies complete denial of the world, Vallabha’s advaita implies 
complete identification of Brahman with the w'orld. By thus completely 
identifying Brahman with the world, however, Vallabha creates a number 
of difficulties, for, in this way, it is possible neither to maintain the purity 
of Brahman nor the independence of Jiva, 

Anuhh(lsya,\\\,2,2l. 
n. .1, 29, 


.,4. 
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JJva^ being identical with Brahman, is endowed with all the divine 
powers {aisvarya). It is bound by avidyd when, by the will of Brahman, 
its divine powers are obscured. It is not possible to understand how all the 
divine powers, including Jndna, can be obscured. For Jlva is produced 
from the cit part of Brahman and Jndna is the very essence of it. If Jndna 
is obscured, the Jlva must cease to exist. 

Since, according to Vallabha, the Jiva's association with avidyd, as well 
as his bondage and freedom, are brought about by the free will of 
Brahman for the purpose of sport, Brahman must be responsible for all 
the good and bad deeds of Jlva, This not only deprives Jlva of its free¬ 
dom, but makes Brahman the bhoktd (enjoyer) of the fruits of its actions, 
which is contrary both to the nature of Brahman and the teachings of the 
Sastras, 

Vallabha identifies the world with the sat-amsa (existence part) of 
Brahman. He is, therefore, compelled to regard the satarhsa of Brahman 
as Jada} (material), which is against the nature of Brahman as sat-cit- 
dnanda. Sat, cit ^nd dnanda are, in fact, not three different things in 
Brahman. Sat actually means the sattd, or existence of cit and dnanda. 

Vallabha holds that the manifestation of Brahman as many does not 
involve any change in the nature of Brahman, just as the conversion of 
gold into ornaments does not involve any change in the nature of gold. 
But the conversion of gold into ornaments does mean a change in form. 
Similarly, the manifestation of Brahman as many involves a change, in as 
much as it means the taking over by Brahman of new forms and it is 
difficult to see how it can escape the imperfections of these. 

Although Vallabha affirms the relation of pure identity between 
Brahman, Jlva and the world, he says that identity is like the identity 
between part and whole. The relation between part and whole clearly 
implies identity-in-difference, for the part, though identical with the whole, 
is not the whole, and one part is different from another. 

The relation of samavdya, even in the sense in which Vallabha uses it, 
also implies difference, for how can there be any rel ition at all without the 
diff erent terms to be related? Vallabha himself admits difference in Brahman, 
for the sake of sport. But he is unable to explain how identity and diffe¬ 
rence are themselves related. The special sense in which the itxm samavdya 
is used accentuates identity but does not obliterate difference and seems to 
emphasise the concept of acintya, by somehow holding together identity 
and difference. To say that Brahman, by his own will, manifests himself 
as many, and to hold, at the same time, that multiplication does not cause 
any change in Brahman, without explaining how this is possible, amounts 
to the acceptance of a position similar to the doctrine of acintya-hhedd^ 
bheda. Indeed, Vallabhacarya seems to come very near it when he says, at 


Anuhlitlsya, 11 , 3 . 43 . 
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one place, that creation is possible on account of the unfathomable great¬ 
ness and the incomprehensible powers {aisvarya) of Brahman, which can 
hold together all sorts of opposites.^ But his commitment to the principle 
of pure unity of Brahman prevents him from openly adopting it as the 
basic principle of his philosophy. 


^ Attulih^^ya,2, 













CHAPTER XII 


Bhakti, the Means 


Bhakti cannot, strictly speaking, be defined, because it is transcendental 
or Nirgima and beyond the three Gunas—Sattva^ Rajas and Tamas, 
Sandilya, however, defines it as pardnuraktirisvare^^ which means exclu¬ 
sive and intense loving attachment to the Lord. 

Bhakti is recognised in Srlmad-bhdgavata as parama dharma or the 
highest and the most satisfying function of the soul.^ In Skandha-purdna 
!§ri Krsna says in reply to a question by Uddhava “Devotion to me is the 
highest end (Idbho madbhaktiruttamah)j^^ Narada describes Bhakti as 
indescribable love (anirvacamyam premasvarupam) and the grandest and 
sublimest of all human experiences. Even Madhusudana Sarasvati, the 
writer of Advaita-siddhi,* according to whom non-duality is the highest 
truth, regards Bhakti as hundred times superior to liberation.® He says 
that one realises at the dawn of true knowledge that duality is even more 
beautiful than non-duality.® 

Sri Caitanya recognises Bhakti as the only means for the attainment of 
the supreme Lord. He cites in this connection the following Slokas from 
§rimad-bhdgavata (CC, Madhya, XX, 121): 

na sddhayati mdrhyogo na sdriikhyarh dhrama Uddhavaj ' - 

na svadhyayastapastydgo yathd bhaktirmamorjitdjj Bh,, II, 14, 21. 
“It is not possible to attain me throughFogfli, renunciation, 
penance, study of the scriptures or the performance of duty in the same 
manner in which it is possible to attain me through Bhakti^ 
bhaktydhmekayd grdhyah sraddhyd'tnian priyah satdmj 
“I can be attaimed only through not through any other means.” 

^Sandilya, Sutra, 2. 

^sa vai pumsam paro dharmo yato bhaktiradhok^jej 
ahaitukyapratihatd yayatman samprasidatiH — Bh,, I, 2, 6. 

^Skandha-purdna, II, 9, 40. 

has also writlen Bhagavadbhakti-rasciyana, Bbdgavata-purdnoprathama-Hoka^ 
vydkhyd, Bhagvat-sUd’gudhdrtJui-d'ipikd, Veda-stuti-tika and Sdndilya-sutra-tlka, all 
of which promulgate Bhakti. 

^paramdrthikam advaiiarh dv ntam bhajanahetave! 

tcldfsi yadi hliaktih sydt sd tu mukti.^atadhikdH 
^dvoitafii nuthdya hod/idt prdk jdte hodhc ntuni^aydl 
hhaktyartham kulpitam dvaitam advaitdd apt sundaramj! 
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Bhaktiy Jndnay Karman and Yoga 

§rl Caitanya deprecates Karman, the way of action, Jndnd, the way of 
Knowledge and Yoga, because they do not lead to the same goal as 
Bhakti (CC, Madhya, XX, 121). Jndna, which consists in discrimination 
and contemplation leads to the realisation of Nirvisesa-brahaman and the 
soul’s immersion in it. Yoga, which consists of its eight fold ancillaries 
namely, Yama (restraint), Niyama (culture), Asana (posture), Prdndydma 
(breath-control), Pratydhdra (withdrawl of the senses), Dhdrand (atten¬ 
tion), Dhydna (meditation) and Samddhi (concentration), leads to the 
realisation of Paramdlman. Karman, which consists in the performance 
of Nityd (compulsory) and Naimittika (occasional) duties, as enjoined by 
the scriptures, leads to the attainment of heaven for as long as the eifect 
of the good deeds performed by the yfva does not get exhausted. But 
none of these leads to the attainment of Bhagavan. 

§ri Visvanatha Chakravartin proves the superiority of Bhakti over 
Karman, Jndna and Yoga by anvayavyatireka, that is, by the methods of 
agreement in presence and agreement in absence. Realisation of the 
supreme end as Bhagavan is present where Bhakti is present and absent 
where Bhakti is absent. Jndna and Yoga do not lead to the realisation 
of Bhagavan, but only to the realisation of the partial aspects of Bhaga- 
vSn accompanied by Mukti,^ while Karman as such leads neither to 
Bhagavan nor to Mukti, Karman leads to Mukti only indirectly by pre¬ 
paring the way for it. All actions are not even preparatory to release. It 
is only actions preformed without any attachment that prepare the 
ground for ultimate release by producing a tranquil state of mind suitable 
for enquiry about the real nature of self. Therefore GUd advises the 
resignation of all acts to Bhagavan. 

But, it may be asked, if only disinterested actions are useful from the 
point of view of liberation, how shall we explain the Vedic injunctions 
regarding the preformance of ceremonial rites apparently aimed at acquir¬ 
ing facilities for worldly enjoyment? The answer is that the real object of 
Vedic injunctions is not to produce attachment to worldly objects but 
gradually to wean us out of them by permitting only restricted use of 
them and by offering counter-attractions. The ceremonial rites enjoined 
in the Vedas are, therefore, calledand the Karma-vdda is 
called Paroksa'vdda. 

Jndna and Yoga are not meant for all persons and all times and are not 
possible under all circumstances. Yoga is not possible for a man, who 
has not acquired complete control over his mind.^ It can be practised 

^The realisation of Savise^a Paramatman to which Yoga leads is regarded ai a 
stage higher than the realisation of Nirviseja Brahman If the SSdhaka is a Bhakta, 
Yoga is supposed ultimately to lead to the realisation of Bhagavan, 
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only in a sacred place and in a special posture of the body.^ It enjoins 
the preformance of exercises, which are not within the capacity of every¬ 
one, specially in the age of Kali, Jndna is not possible for persons, who 
have not developed aversion to the objects of the senses and do not 
possess philosophical acumen, self-restraint and tranquility of mind.* 
But Bhakti is possible for everyone—even for the lowliest and the most 
sinful*—and can be practised at all times and under all circumstances. 
Prahlada is said to have practised Bhakti in his mother's womb, Dhruva 
in childhood, Ambarisa in youth, Yayati in old age, Ajamila at the time 
of death, and Citraketu in heaven, after death. Even those consigned to 
help or those, who have attained liberation,® have practised devotion 
and attained the supreme end. Bhakti is meant alike for those who 
desire liberation and those who have attained it. 

The paths of Jndna and Yoga are not eternal. They cease as soon as 
the goal is attained, Bhakti is ihe eternal and the supreme function 
of the soul (parama dharma). It is both the means and the end. 

Bhakti is independent (nirpeksa) of Jndna^ Yoga and Karman^ but 
Jndna, Yoga and Karman are dependent on Bhakti {bhakti sdpeksa). They 
cannot lead to liberation or bliss without the aid of Bhakti (CC, Madhya, 
XXn, 14-15).® Yoga cannot even begin without Bhakti, because it 
implies faith in Bhagavan, whom the Yogin aims at realising in His 
partial aspect as Paramdtman. No matter how long the Yogin performs 
the Yogic exercises and practises austerities, all his efforts will be useless, 
if he lacks in BhaktiJ But if he is sincerely devoted and perceives 
Paramdtman in everything, he would realise Him and, as the says, the 
realisation would be lasting.® Because Paramdtman is Savisesa or quali¬ 
fied and we cannot realise him through Yoga without Bhakti, Yoga is 
sometimes regarded as a kind of Bhakti and is styled as Yoga-misra bhakti 
{Bhakti mixed with Yoga) or Sdnta-bhakti, 

The necessity of Bhakti for Jndna is recognised even by Samkara, who 
says in his commentary on GUd that Jnananistha or fidelity to knowledge 
without which liberation is not possible, is itself the result of Arcana- 
bhakti or Bhakti, which consists in the ceremonial worship of the deities.* 

iGf/a, VI, 36. 

25 . I, 1.1. 

%haktih piindti mannisthd svapdkdnapi sambhavdtl Bh,, II, 14, 21. Also GUd, IX, 30. 
^yathd yathd harerandma kirtayanti ca narkahj 
tathd tcithd harau bhaktimudbahantau divyam yayuhU —Haribhak ti-vild^a. 

^muktd api lilayd vigraham kftvd bhogavantam bhajantej N^simha-tapani, 2, 5, 16, 
^kf^nd bhakti haya abhidheya pradhdna! 
bhakti niukha nirik^aka karman joga jndna I! 

If. 14, 21. ■ 

8(7VI. 30-31. 

K^amkara Bhdsyd o\\GU(UV\\\,56, 
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Again in his commentary on Brahma-sutra, he says that though libera¬ 
tion is the result of higher knowledge (vidyd), Bhakti prepares the ground 
for higher knowledge by bringing the grace of God.^ 

The realisation of Nirvisesa-brahman through c7>;J/7fl is also not per¬ 
manent without BhaktL Sri Caifanya speaks of two kinds of men who 
follow the Jndnamarga, those, who do not have faith in Bhagavan and 
seek to realise Nirvisesa Brahman independently and those, who have 
faith in Him, but deisre to attain Mukti (CC, Madhya, XXIV, 16). The 
former attain liberation and the state of immersion in Brahman after a 
great deal of effort,^ but there is every possibility of their again falling 
a prey to Mdyd} The latter attain the state of immersion in Brahman 
more easily due to the grace of Bhagavan. Bhagavan lets them enjoy this 
state for some time, but ultimately lifts them up to his own Dhdman 
so that they may enjoy the state of contiguity with him, which entails 
much higher pleasure than the state of immersion in Brahman. This is 
natural, because Bhakti which conditions their Jndna^ is, after all, a 
potency of Bhagavan himself. 

There is no fruit of Jndna, Karman and Yoga that cannot be attained 
by Bhakti without the aid of any other means. Mukti, the ultimate end 
of Jndna, which the Jndnin attains after a long and arduous course of 
Sadhana comes to the devotee of itself as a necessary accompaniment of 
Bhakti (CC, Madhya, XXII, 16).* Jndna and Vairdgya are themselves 
natural concomitants of Bhakti, 

Brahman being only a partial aspect of Bhagavan the Brahman-yndwa 
of the Jndnin is only a part of the knowledge of Bhagavan, which the 
Bhakta attains through devotion. Vairdgya, which is a forced affair in 
Jndna, is a natural consequence of exclusive devotion to Bhagavan. The 
more intense is the love for Bhagavan, the less is the attachment to the 
objects of the world. The desire for worldly enjoyment, which is diffi¬ 
cult to suppress and which results in so many complexes, if suppressed 
forcibly, automatically becomes weak as the desire for the loving service 
of Bhagavan becomes strong, and ultimately disappears.^ Thus Jndna 
and Vairdgya as independent means of realisation are redundant to Bhakti. 

Similarly the tranquil state of mind (c///a-vrm*-wiWAfl), which Yoga 

^iSariraka’bhdsya on Brahma-sutra, 3, 2, 5 JSariikara, however, maintains that 
liberation is not directly the result of grace. 

^Gitd. xii, 5, 

^Jivanmuktd apipunarvandhanam ydnti karmabhihj 

yadyacintyamahdsaktyaii bhagavatyaparddhinah/f 

— Vdsand-bJuUya cited in Bhakti-Sandarbha^ 

^kcvahi jndna mukti dite ndre bhakti hindi 

hf^/ummukhc sei mukti hay a jndna hindH 

^'Modern psychology also emphasises the need of sublimation of impulses rather 
than their suppression. It hold.s that total suppicsiion of desires and impuliics is not 
possible. 


I,. 
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tries to reach through its eight fold {astanga) path and the Asamprajndta 
samddhi, the soul’s realisation of its real nature as the infinitesimal part 
of divine consciousness (cit-kana), to which it ultimately leads, come to 
the devotee as the natural result of Bhakti. 

The superiority of Bhakti over the Qther paths of realisation is thus 
apparent. Those, who prefer Jndna to Bhakti are, therefore, likened to the 
people, who run after the chaff and leave out the grain. The Gita texts 
VI, 46-47 state unequivocally that Yoga is superior to Jndna and Karman 
and Bhakti is superior to them all. 

Jndna, Yoga and Karman, however, must not be underrated. They are 
useful as providing alternative ways for realising bliss for people, who are 
not by nature and temperament inclined towards Bhakti. They are also 
useful as aids to Bhakti in as much as they are free from all desires for 
worldly enjoyment. But since they aim at Mukti or a certain blissful state 
of self, they are not wholly disinterested or selfless in their approach (CC, 
Madhya, XIX, 132).^ Therefore they may serve as aids to Bhakti only in 
the earlier stages, but must be given up later for the sake of Suddha- 
bhakti or pure devotion, which is devotion without any selfish desire and 
without any cause {ahaituki). But even in the earlier stages Jndna, Karman 
and Vairdgya cannot be regarded as essential parts of Bhakti, Other 
virtues like continence, kindness and cleanliness also canpot be treated as 
parts of Bhakti, although they are its natural concomitants (CC, Madhya, 
XXII, 82).2 

The Nature (Svarupadaksana) of Bhakti 

Rupa Gosvamin defines Uttamd-bhakt ox the highest devotion as har¬ 
monious pursuit of Krsna {dnukulyena krsndnusilana), unenveloped by 
Jndna and Karman (jndnakarmddyandvrtamf and uninterrupted by the 
desire for anything. The pursuit is not harmonious if the devotee 
harbours in his heart any desire other than the desire for the service 
of Krsna. Like the Kantian doctrine of the Categorical Imperative of 
Duty the doctrine of implies the Categorical Imperative of service 

to Krsna, The devotee serves Krsna for the pleasure of Krsna and not 
for anything else.^ But unlike the Kantian Imperative, which is dry and 
exacting and an imposition from without, the Categorical Imperative of 
service to Krsna is the natural function of the soul and therefore pleasant 
and satisfying in itself. Though the devotee serves Krsna for the pleasure 
of Krsna pleasure comes to him automatically. Such is the very nature of 

^krsna bhakta niskdma ataeva sdnfal 
bfiukti mukti siddhi kdmi sak(di ascuitall 
^jndna vairagyddi bhaktir kabhu nnhe omga! 
ahimsd yaina niyama ddi bale krma bhakta sufhgalj 

is in opposition to Uainanuja, vvlio dclliics it asjnd/iakanndnugrbitam. 
^svanusihitasya dhanua.sya sawsiddhih Imrito^aijaml — M., 1,2.6. 
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Bhakii. But if the devotee’s attitude of service is tainted in the slightest 
degree with a concealed desire for his own pleasure, he is deprived to that 
extent from the supreme delight that comes from Suddha-bhakli. Even 
the pleasure that automatically comes to the devotee from an act of ser¬ 
vice is condemned by a pure devotee, if it is in any manner an obstruction 
to service. 

It is regretable that the idea of service is not properly understood and 
appreciated by those, who find it difficult to reconcile it with their egoism. 
They think that the path of Bhakti is meant exclusively for persons, who 
are intellectually weak and temperamently submissive. They cannot 
understand that in the spiritual world, where love reigns supreme, to serve 
is to love and to love is to rule. In love self-sacrifice is self-realisation 
and self-effacement is self-fulfilment. In love there is receprocity. 
Each member of the loving relation depends on the other; each feels 
deficient without the other; each wants to draw close to the other and to 
win the other by love and service. The Lord being the other member in 
the loving relation of Bhakti. He wants to realise Himself more fully 
through the loving service of His devotees. He derives greater pleasure 
in being controlled by His devotees than in lording it over them.^ 

But though Suddha-bhakti has no place for Jndna, Karman and Vairdgya 
as such, Jndnay Karman and Vairdgya as directed to Bhagavan arc 
necessarily implied in it. It presupposes a certain knowledge of the object 
of devotion. His form and attributes and the relationship that obtains 
between Him and the rest of the world. Caitanya-caritdmrta warns 
against any indifference towards knowledge of this kind, which is neces¬ 
sary for firm faith in Krsna and exclusive devotion to Him (CC, 
Adi, II, 99).^ Bhakti also implies acts like hearing the praises of the Lord 
(sravana), and chanting his name or singing his praises {Kirtana). It imp¬ 
lies Vairdgya, not in the sense of renunciation of the objects of the world, 
but in the sense of their dedication to the service of Kisna. It does not 
imply complete eradication of cravings and impulses, but complete trans¬ 
formation or puriQcation of them under the subordination of the central 
impulse of service to Krsna. In Bhakti the natural conflict between life 
and spirit is saught to be resolved not by denying life but by making it 
conform to spirit. The infusion of spirit into life changes the very 
character of our instincts. The instincts are nature’s urges. The infusion 
of spirit turns them into spiritual urges. The manifestations of natural 
urges are gross and painful, while the manifestations of spiritual urges 

arc fine and delightful. Caitanyism thus introduces a new outlook in life. 


^bltaktiva.uift puruso bhaktireva bhiiyasil —Mdthara-sruti. 
aham bhakta paradhino hyasvatantra iva dvijaj — Bh., 9, 4, 64. 
^sUldhdnta baliyd citte na kara dlasaj 
Hid haitc sitdr<fha mdnasaH 
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It promises a new joy by rejuvenating and reforming life on a spiritual 
pattern. Vairagyafor its own sake or Vairdgya consisting in the renun¬ 
ciations of all objects of the world, as a means to the realisation of 
Mukti is, therefore, termed Phalgu vairdgya^ while Vairdgya, which is 
dedicated to the service of Krsna, is called Yukta-vairdgya. 

Bhakii is not inconsistent with either Bhoga, (enjoyment) or Vairdgya 
(indifference to the objects of the world) or Mukti (liberation). But 
neither Bhoga, nor Vairdgya, nor Mukti is the end of Bhakti or a part of 
it (CC, Madhya, XXII, 83).^ True Vairdgya is that in which the wor¬ 
ldly objects are enjoyed without any attachment (a^^A://) and with the 
ultimate aim of realising Krsna. Describing the qualification necessary 
for Bhakti Rupa Gosvamin says that only those persons are fit fox Bhakti, 
who havefaith in Krsna {Jdtasraddhd) and, who are neither too much 
attached (ndtisakta) nor too indifferent (na nirvima) to the world. Krsna 
says to Uddhava *Jndna and Vairdgya, as such, usually do not promote 
the spiritual welfare of persons, who are sincerely devoted to me.’^ 

But Jndna, Karman and Yoga, as directed to Bhagavdn, are not only 
useful but the very channels through which Bhakti functions. For Bhakti 
Vorks on our entire personality. It takes different shapes in knowledge, 
devotion, and service. In knowledge it is the divine curiosity; in devotion 
it is the integrating force; in service it is the will taking the shape of a 
cosmic force and fulfilling the divine ends in creation.’^ 

Jndna and Karman, therefore, cannot be treated in isolation from devo¬ 
tion. Devotion presupposes a certairi knowledge of the object of devo¬ 
tion. This is indicated by the very nature of the Hladinl-sakti, which 
includes the Samvit-^akti or the Sakti, which is the seat of knowledge. 
But as an integrating force it brings us closer to the object of devotion 
and leads to greater intimacy with it. Greater intimacy results in higher 
knowledge, which again is followed by active expression in love and 
service. The knowledge of the devotee is not like the abstract and passive 
knowledge of the Advaitin, which makes him stand as a witness or an 
independent onlooker of the movement of life in triple Gunas, “To him 
knowledge and life are eternally associated. To know is to act. Every 
fresh acquisition of knowledge makes the movement of life more graceful, 
for it reveals the love that is at the heart of existence; and the two axes 
of love are knowledge and service.”^ 

The path of realisation is but one and that is the integral path of 
Bhakti. This is the real teaching of the scriptures. §ri Caitanya regards 

1 jndna vairagyddi bhaktira kabhii nahen amgal 
yama niyamddi bale kr^na bhakti sdmgaH 
^tasmdnmadbhaktiyuktasya yoginovaimadatmanah! 
na jnanam ca vairdgyam prdyab sreyo bhavcdihaH 11, 20, 31. 

3M.N. Sircar, Hindu Mystkhm, pp. 118-19. 
p. 115. 
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it as the very essence of the Vedas (C. Madhya, I, 148, IV, 33). If the 
people speak of many paths of realisation, they do so because their 
intelligence is clouded by Maya} The intelligence of different persons is 
differently conditioned by the three Gunas of Prakrti. Therefore, they 
interpret the Vedas differently and speak of the paths of realisation as 
more than one. ^ 

It is not possible to look at Jndna^ Karman and Bhakti as means of 
realisation in their proper perspective without reference to the nature of 
Bhagavan and Jiva and the nature of relationship that obtains between 
them. Jim is only an infinitesimal part of Bhagavan, who has strayed 
away from Him under the influence of Mdyd. His own power is limited, 
while the power of Mdyd^ as the Sakti of Bhagavan, is unlimited. He can¬ 
not, therefore cross the bounds of Mdyd without the help of Bhagavan. 
Jftdna^ Karman and Yoga, in their abstract form, in which they involve 
independent efforts on his part are of no avail. The very nature of Jim^ 
as an independent being, precludes him from realising the perfect by his 
own effort (Bj[had , I, 4). The only course open to him is the way of 
Bhakti. §ri Krsna Himself says “It is diflScult, indeed, to overcome My 
Mdyd independently of Me. Only they can overcome it, who are sincerely 
devoted to Me” {Gitd, VII, 14). Only Jndna, which proceeds from the 
higher intelligence granted by §rl Krsna to one, who is sincerely devoted 
to Him, or Jndna, which is the product of Bhakti^ the Hladini-Sakti of 
Bhagavan, can dispel the clouds of ignorance and enable the/fva to attain 
Bhagavan and not Jadna^ based on his own limited understanding 
(G/7JX, 10-11). 

Bhakti is a spiritually gravitating force that takes us to the centre. It is 
a force that works at two ends. In our own hearts it roots out all egoistic 
impulses that carry us away from the centre and releases the integrating 
forces leading to complete surrender of all our faculties, so that know¬ 
ledge love and will may act in complete harmony with the divine rhythm. 
In God it energises His mercy and releases the forces of redemption, 
which lead to the final integration of our being with Divine Will. This is 
confirmed by Krsna’s exhortation to Arjuna, in which he asks him to 
surrender himself completely to his will and promises, on his so doing, to 
free him from all bondage and sin (CC, Madhya, XXII, 50, S 44). This 
is the principle of divine grace necessarily implied in Bhakti. 

It may be asked as to how the principle of divine grace can be recon¬ 
ciled with the transcendent and self-sufficient character of the Divine 
Being, Who remains unaffected by Prakfti and is without any desire or 
motive. The answer lies in the nature of Bhakti as a function of the 
Hlfldinl-iakti, which, as we have already seen, energises both Bhagavdn 
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and the Like the lamp, which reveals itself as well as the other 

objects, the Hladini-sakti of Bhagavan placed (niksiptam) in the hearts of 
His devotees causes bliss to Him as well as to His devotees. In fact, 
Bhagavan, the supreme relisher of bliss {rasika-sekhara) relishes the bliss, 
flowing from His Hladinl-sakti, placed in the hearts of His devotees 
(Jaktydnanda)^ even more than He relishes bliss, which flows from the 
nature of His own self {svarupdnanda). On account of the gravitational 
force of the Hladini'Sakti the Bhakta is drawn towards Bhagavan and 
Bhagavan is drawn towards the Bhakta. The Bhakta surrenders himself 
to Bhagavan and Bhagavan surrenders Himself to the Bhakta. Grace is 
nothing but the surrender of Bhagavan to the Bhakta.^ 

The whole of spiritual life is governed by the Law of Harmony. Love 
is the Law of Harmony in its highest form. Self-surrender on our part and 
Mercy on the part of God are the manifestations of the Law of Har¬ 
mony.* In the Yoga of self-surrender the soul strikes a divine chord 
and realises an inner harmony, which is of the highest order, and a poise 
and equilibrium, which is much more than intellectual. 

• ^ 

The Effects of Bhakti 

What we have said above describes the essential nature (svarupa-laksana) 
of Bhakti as a function of the Svarupa Sakti of Bhagavan. Sri Jiva shows 
the supreme efficacy of Bhakti by mentioning its non-essential characteri¬ 
stics (tafastha laksana) or effects, which naturally flow from it and which 
further establish the superiority of Bhakti over Jndna, Karman and Yoga. 
Some of the more important of these are as follows: 

1. Bhakti leads to the fulfilment of all desires (sarva-kdmaprada). It is 
infinitely more fruitful, in this respect, than any other religious exercise 
like Yajna, Tapa or Homa. 

2. It destroys all evil {asubha-hdrini). The Lord Himself says in the 
Skandha Purdna, Dvdrakd Mahdtmya, “Not only do I see that my Bhaktas 
do not suffer from any evil in this world or the next, I carry millions of 
their generations to the highest Vaikuntha.” Sridhara Svamin says in his 
commentary on the Bhdgavata S/otofi, 1,15 that the person following 
the path of Bhakti does not feel that he is without any protection, as 
does a man traversing the path of knowledge. 


^Gracc is not extended to the suffering souls directly, but through the saintly 
persons, who are themselves the recepients of grace, because God is of the nature 
of pure bliss and it is not possible for Him to have an experience of their suffering. It 
is true that the saintly persons are also beyond the phenomenal world and its suffer¬ 
ings, but, it is said, they have the memory of past sulferings. which fill their hearts 
with sympathy for them. 

*“God energises as Mercy at ihe summit and perfection of his activity.*’- Mcistcr 
Fckheart, cited by S.C. C'haki avnrti In yitilo.fophicui iounJutions of Bengal yai^nayUnt, 
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3. It removes all impediments (sarva-vighna-ndsini). Even the liberated 
souls fall and are reborn, if they commit some offence at the feet of the 
Lord, but the devotees, even if they are not liberated, they do not fall or 
slip from the path of Bhakti.^ Being etetnally tied to the feet of the 
Lord by the bond of love (baddhasauhrddh) they are always protected by 
Him, and march ahead fearlessly, crushing all impediments.^ 

4. It instantly removes all fears and anxieties {sarva-bhaya-klesa^ndsim) 
just as the sun instantly removes darkness. In VrhanndradJya Narada 
says to Yudhisthira “Where reside the devotees of the Lord neither the 
king, nor robbers, nor gods, nor demons, nor ghosts, nor disease can do 
any harm.”^ 

5. It counteracts sinful acts (pdpa-hdrinl)^ whether they have begun to 
produce effects or not, that is, whether they are prdrabdha or aprdrdbdha, 
Padma-purdna ^ 2 iys Xh 2 ^. ]\xsi as the flaming fivt {susamiddhdrccih) con- 
sumes a heap of wood atonce, devotion to the Lord destroys sins im¬ 
mediately (tatksandt): 

yathdgnih susamiddharccih karotyedhdmsi bhasrndtj 
pdpdnibhagavadbhaktistathd dahati tatksandtjl 
The words ^susamiddhdrccih' and UatksndC are meaningful. They indicate 
that Bhakti is not dependent even on the rules and regulations {vidhi 
sdpeksa) of devotional practices like Sravana and Kirtana. If there be 
lapses in observing these rules, they do not prevent Bhakti from yielding 
results quickly, just as the demerits of the objects, which fall into the 
blazing fire, do not prevent it from consuming them quickly. Sri Jiva 
takes the word UatksandP to imply that Bhakti does not wait for Karman 
or Jndna or anything else to produce results, since it is independent of 
them and self-sufficient (nirpeksa). 

Sridhar Svamin, similarly interprets the SJoka 6, 1, 16, which 

says that nothing purifies the sinner like total surrender to the feet of 
Ki[§na through sincere and selfless service of his devotees. Sri Jiva cites 
the Bhdgavaia S/okas 3, 33,6-7, highlighting the changes Bhakti quickly 
brings about in the lowliest of persons, to show how it completely and 
quickly destroys the Prdrabdha sins. 

6. It conquers even the desire for sinful acts {papa-vdsand-tdrinl). Penance 
{tapa\ alms-giving {ddna) and fasting (vrata) etcetra can destroy sin, but 
not the subtle tendency to perform sinful acts. This can be uprooted 
only by the practise of devotion to the feet of the Lord.^ 

7. It removes ignorance (avidyd-ndsini). It has been said in the Bhdgavaia 

120 . 

'^tathd na te mddhava tdvakdh kvacidbhraiyanti mdrgdtvayi baddha sauhrddhj 
tvayabhiguptd vicaranti nirbhayd vindyakdnikapa-mbrdhasu prabhojj —10, 2, 27 
^yrhanndradiya^ 7, 5. 

6 , 2. 17. 
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that devotion to Bhagavan slowly cuts asundei the knot of ignorance, 
which arises from the ‘I’ and ‘My’ consciousness.^ 

8. It satisfies everyone {sarvatosini). Just as by watering the roots of a 
tree we feed its branches and leaves, by practising devotion to the Lord 
we satisfy the whole of creation. Just as water naturally takes the down¬ 
ward course, all the creatures naturally bow down to the devotee when 
the Lord is pleased with him.^ 

9. It is the breeding ground of all good qualities {sarvagum-day ini). The 
gods themselves are said to reside in the heart of a devotee along with 
Dharma, Jndna. Vairdgya and all other auspicious qualities.® 

10. It is transcendental or beyond the ibvee Gunas—Satva, Rajas and 
Tama^ (nirgunajrJndna and Karman and all other forms of worship are 
qualified by the Gunas (saguna). All 7/?Jwa, except that which is related 
to Bhafavan, is born of Sattva. It is possible for a person, in whom 
Sattva predominates, to attain Brahman-jnana, but it is not possible for 
him to attain knowledge of Bhagavan without Bhakti. Even the gods and 
saints, whose hearts are pure and wholly qualified by Sattva, cannot realise 
Bhagavan without Bhakti.^ But even a demon like Vftrasura, in whom 
there isn ot the least trace of Sattva, may attain the knowledge of Bhagavan® 
on account of his association with a devotee Hke Narada (whom he had 
met in his previous birth as Citraketu.)® Similarly all karmans, except 
those performed in the service of Bhagavan, like listening (sravana) or 
singing (kirtana) the praises of the Lord are Nirguna, while all other 
actions are Saguna. Actions performed without attachment are qualified 
by Sattva; actions performed with a view to enjoy the objects of the 
material worlds are qualified by Rajas; while actions performed blindly, 
without thinking of their good or bad results, are qualified by Tamas.^ 

11. It is self-manifest {svaprakdsa). \i is not conditioned by caste, any 
particular condition of the body, any particular time, or anything else. 
Thus, it manifested itself in the elephant, who did not have any quali¬ 
fication whatever, when, attacked by crocodile, he was in the mouth 
of death.® 

12. It is identical with supreme bliss (parama-sukha-svarupa).^ It is not 


^ibid, 4, II, 29. cited in Sec. 130. 

2ibid, 4, 31, 16. cited in 55'. Sec. 131. 

3ibid, 5, 18. 12. cited in 55, Sec. 132. 

^ibid, 14, 2, 5. cited in 55, Sec. 134, 

^ibid, 6, 14, 1. cited in 55, Sec. 134. . 

6 ibid, 7, 5, 25. cited in 55, Sec. 134. 

’55, Sec. 136. 

855, 139. 

Rupa describes this as a particular kind of compact happiness, which is in¬ 
finitely superior to the bliss of Brahma-saksAtk&ra and which he calls sdndrdnanda* 
¥tiefdtmatd. 
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only extremly delightful as an end bul also as a means {sddham) and 
therefore it makes the devotees indifferent towards 
13. It subjugates the Lord {bhagavadvasakdrni). If there is anything 
that may vanquish the Lord, the vanquisher of all, it is Bhakti} 

Sddhana-bhakti 

Bhakti is either Sadhana-bhakti or Sadhya-bhakti. Sadhana-bhakti is the 
means; Sadhya-bhakti is the end. Truly speaking Sadhya-bhakti is not 
the result of any Sadhana or effort. It is the eternally realised but non¬ 
manifest function of the soul. Sadhana-bhakti consists in the attempt to 
make this function manifest. Any method or means by which a person 
can successfully divert his mind towards Krsna is, therefore, commonly 
reckoned under Sadhana-bhakti. 

§ri Caitanya classifies the Amgas or elements of Sadhana-bhakti under 
sixty-four general heads. (CC., Madhya, XXIl, 61-71). §ri Jiva reduces 
them to eleven: sarandpattJh, guru-sevd, sravaria, kJrtana, smarana,pdda- 
sevd^ arcandy vandana, ddsya, sakbya, dtma-nivedana, 

^arandpattih consists in resorting to Bhagavan as the only refuge. It is 
analysed into {a) anukulasya samkalpah pratikulyavivarjananty meaning 
the attitude that accepts what is congenial and rejects what is not con¬ 
genial to devotion, {b) raksisyatiti vihdsah ot the ht]ki that Bhagavan 
will protect against all ills, (c) goptftve varanam or choosing Bhagavan as 
one’s protector, (d) dtma-niksepahy or resignation of self and (e) 
kdrpanyam, or humility. Choosing Bhagavan as protector is the central 
element in the state of Saranapattih, other elements being auxilaries. 
Next in importance is the attitude of resignation, which implies the con¬ 
viction on the part of the devotee that he is not the actual doer and that 
an invisible power moves him and makes him do what it wills. Karpanya 
is a state altogether free from self-conceit (ahamkdra), a state in which 
the devotee says from the core of his heart ‘'Oh Lord! There is none so 
Merciful as Ye and none so low and deserving of Thy Mercy as me.” 
God is not so close to anyone as He is to a person, free from self-conceit, 
while He is not so far away from anyone as He is from a man, who is 
full of conceit.® 

GurU‘Sevd or devotion to the spiritual guide is an essential part of 
Bhakti. The Guru must not be regarded as an ordinary person, but as 

• • I 

^Srl Rupa calls this srikr?ridkar?anatva. 

^bhaktirevainam navati, bhaktirevainam darsayati, bhaktivaiab purii?o bhakti- 
reva bhuyasi. — MUthara-sruti 
aharit bhakta parddhino hyasvatantra iva dvijal 
tddhubhirgrastahrdayo bhaktir-bhaktcuanapriyabll—Bh,, 9. 4. 64. 

Sec. 236. 
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one, who is identical with Kr§na, and should be worshipped as such.^ The 
Guru is also spoken of as the mediator between the Bhakta and Bhagavan. 
It is not possible for the earth bound Jlva to cross the ocean of Maya 
and attain Bhagavan without his help. Devotion to the Guru is capable 
of rescuing the Jlva from evil (anartha) in all its various forms, lust, 
anger, greed etc., each of which is difficult to overcome and requires a 
different kind of effort to be uprooted.^ Devotion to the Guru is even 
more important than devotion to Krsna. For the Guru can save a devo¬ 
tee if he incurs the displeasure of Krsna, but Krsna cannot save him if he 
incurs the displeasure of the Guru.^ The worship of the Guru should, 
therefore, always precede the worship of Krsna. Krsna Himself says, “I 
am not pleased by the performance of one’s duty as a householder (ijya)^ 
Brahmacarif/?rq/J//) Vanaprastha {tapasya)^ or Saihnyasin {upasama) as I 
am pleased by the worship of the Guru.”^ This does not mean that the 
Guru should be orshipped to the exclusion of Krsna, but that both the 
Guru and Krsna should be worshipped (CC, Madhya. XXII, 18). The 
Guru, however, must fulfil all the reqirements of a Guru as laid dowm 
in the scriptures. If he deviates from the path of a Vaisnava, if he cannot 
discriminate between right and wrong, or if he is full of self-conceit, he 
should be abandoned.® 

Sravana is listening to the accounts of the name, form, qualities and 
sports of Krsna. Sravana is particularly efficacious if the person present¬ 
ing these accounts is a real devotee. There is no rule as to whether one 
should listen to one or more of these different kinds of accounts. One 
can realise the end by listening only to the name, or form, or qualities, or 
sports of Krsna. There is also no rule regarding the order to which one 
must adhere in listening to these accounts. But the order generally 
recommended is that one should first listen to the account of the name 
and then to the accounts of the form, qualities and the sports of Krsna. 
Listening to the name purifies the heart and prepares the ground for the 
gradual appearance of the divine form, qualities, and sports. 

consists in chanting the name of Bhagavan, singing His praises, 
and relating what one has heard in Sravana about His name form, quali¬ 
ties, and sports to others. According to Sri Caitanya Klrtana is the most 
important and the most efficacious of all devotional practises. Klrtana in 
any form is important. But the chanting of the name of the Lord has a 
special significance for the age of Kali. It is the only means of God- 

% 

'^dedryam math vijdniyanndvamanyetakarhicitl 
namartyahuddhydsuyetasarvadevamayoguruftll—Bh,,l\,n^21, 

7 , 15, 22-25. 

^haraii ruste gurustrdtd gurau ruffe na kaicanal —^cited in BS, sec, 237. 
^nahamijyd-prajatibhyam tapaso paiamena vdj 
tseyath sarvahfifaedman guriiiusrufayd yatha/l ^Bh,, \0, S, 34» 
f'BS. See. 218. 
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realisation in this age. One can easily attain through it the results, 
which, in other ages, could be attained through meditation, sacrifice or 
worship (CC, Madhya, XX, 287).^ Meditation etcetra require the ful¬ 
filment of certain conditions, which cannot be easily fulfilled in this age. 
But the chanting of the name is free from all such conditions. No restri¬ 
ctions of time, place, person, or states of body and mind apply to it. It 
can be chanted by any one, in any condition, and at any time or place.^ 
No wonder, therefore, that the chanting of the Name is glorified in the 
and is described in the Caitanya-caritamrta as the very essence 
of the scriptures (CC, Adi, VII, 72). 

Saintly persons of all climes and ages have attached great importance 
to the Name.^ But Sri Caitanya has a philosophy of it, which is unique. 
The Name, according to him, is not a mundane word or sound. Its simi¬ 
larity with the mundane word is only apparent. It is in essence spiritual.® 
Unlike the mundane word it is one with the person to whom it refers. 
The relation between it and the object of its reference is that of incon¬ 
ceivable identity-in-difference.® It is the Lord Himself, who graciously 
appears on the tongue of the devotee in the form of the Name. The 
devotee may not realise this in the beginning on account of the accumulated 
effect of the sins committed by him in the past, which blurs his vision."^ 
But constant repetition of the Name purifies his heart. Then appears the 
Suddha Nama or the name in all its purity and splendour. The clouds of 
ignorance are then dispelled and the curtain that hides from him the 
Divine Lila of Sri Krsna is also removed. 

The Name should not be regarded as mundane because it is uttered 
through the medium of the tongue. Though the Name is uttered through 
the tongue, like any other word, it is not mechanically manipulated by 
it. Being identical with Bhagavan, it is independent and incapable of 
being mechanically manipulated.® It appears on the tongue of its own 

^Also 

krie yadhyato visnum iretayam yajato makhaihi 
dvdpare paricarydydm kalau tadharikirtandtH 

—Bh,, 12, 3. 55. cited in CC, Madhya, XX, S55. 

-kJidite suite jaihci tathd ndma layaj 

desa-kdla-niyama ndhi sarvasiddhi hayall CC, AniyeitXXt 14, 

^Bgveda 1, ]59, 3. 

‘^R. D. Ranade, Mysticism in Maharashtra, p. 14. 

^etahyevaksaram brahman — Kathasruti. 

^nwnacintdmanih krsnascaitanya-rasavigrahj 
purfjaii suddha /lityamukto'' abhinnatvdnnamandminohlI 

— Bhaktirasamrtadndhu, 1, 2, 233. 

’^hena kf'f/ta ndma jadi laya bahubdraj 
tabu jadi prcnia nahe, tiahe asrudhdraH < 

tahe Jdui aparddha tdhdtc pracuraj 

kf^pfandin.i Mia tdhc na A arc ankuraH —C. /?//., Adi, VIII, 25. 

^apniki't va.stu nahe prdkt'tcndriyera gocara! CC, Madhya, IX, 179. 
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when we desire to utter it,^ because the Merciful Bhagavan is committed 
to respond to us in the manner in which we approach Him.^ Its spiri¬ 
tual character is not lost by its contact with the tongue, just as the 
character of fire as heat is not lost when it comes in contact with the 
object it burns. On the other hand, the tongue itself is spiritualised by 
constant repitition of the Name, just as the object that comes in contact 
with fire is itself converted into fire. 

§rl Caitanya is particularly known for his contribution to this age in 
the form of Samkirtana, which Sri Jiva defines as Kir tana in which a 
number of persons join in chanting the name or singing the praises of the 
Lord.^ Samkirtana has been in vogue throughout the length and breadth 
of the Indian sub-continent since the time of Sri Caitanya, and is now 
spreading all over the world through the Hare Krsna movement led by 
the International Society for Krsna Consciousness. Sri Caitanya himself 
led Samkirtana parties consisting of lacs of devotees in the streets of 
Nadiya and made the whole town resound with vociferous chantings. He 
commanded his disciples to go from door to door and teach this unique 
method of worship to one and all, without any distiction of caste or creed, 
sex or age, and piety or impiety (C.Bh, Madhya, XXII, 78 *80 XIIT, 6, 7).^ 
This kind of Klrtana is the most efficicacious. Sri Caitanya thus speaks 
of its sevenfold efficacy in the first §loka of Siksdstakam: 

“May the congregational chanting of the Holy Name be glorified, which 
(!) sweeps off the dirt from the mirror of our heart, (2) extinguishes the 
great forest-fire of the suffering world, (5) and sheds moonlight upon the 
lily of eternal good, (4) which is the very life of the bride of learning, and 
which (.5) tastes like nectar at every step, (6) swells the ocean of divine 
bliss, and (7) makes the whole self (including the soul, body, mind, and 
the senses) feel like being engulfed in it.® 

Any name of Bhagavan is good for Klrtana, because it is endowed with 

^atah srikrsnandtnddi na bhaved grahyamindriyaih! 
sevonmitkhe hi Jihvddau svayameva sphuratyadahjj— 

Padma-purdna text cited in Bhaktirasdmrtasindhu, \, 2, 234. 

^samkirtanam bahubhirmilitvd tadgdnasukham srikr?riagdnam 

—Kramasandarbha, Tikd 

^dasa pdnca mill nija dvdre te basiydj 
klrtana karah sabe hdte tdli diyajl 
samkirtana kahila e toma sabakdrej 
stri putra bdpe mill kara giyd gharell 
^cetodarpanamdrjanam bhavamahdddvdgni nirvdpanafh 
sreyah kairavacandrikavitaranam vidyabadhrfjivanarhj 
dnanddnibiidhivardhanam prtipadam pilrndmrtdsvddanam 
sarvQtmasvapanain par am vijayate srik rynasamkir tanamj j ^^ik^dytaVa, I. 
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infinite power to deliver the soul from bondage.^ But the name ‘Kr§na’ 
excels all other names. Hari-bhakti-vildsa quotes the Brahmdnda-purdna 
to say that if one chants the name of Krsna only once that is equal to 
chanting the whole of Visnu-sahastramma, consisting of a thousand names 
of Bhagavan, three times. While any name of Bhagavan can deliver the 
soul from bondage, the name ‘Krsna’ alone can impart Krsna-prema or 
the divine love of Sri Krsna (CC, Madhya, XV, 110).^ The name ‘Krsria’ 
is Svayarh-nama or the Name itself, because it is the name of Svayarfi- 
bhagavan or Bhagavan Himself, while the other names are the names of 
different partial manifestations of Bhagavan. Just as all the partial mani¬ 
festations of Bhagavan are included in Svayarh-bhagavan, all the diffe¬ 
rent names of Bhagavan are included in Svayam-ridma, 

Particular significance is attached by the scriptures to the following 
combination of names, called the AfaAawflw/ra: 

hare krsna hare kfsna krsna krsna hare harej 
hare rdma hare rdma rdma rdma hare harej/ 

Brahmanda-purdna, Uttara-khahda, 6, 55. 
It is called Mahdrmantra, because of all the Mantras it is the most effi¬ 
cacious. It is described in the Kalisantaranopanisad as the only successful 
means of deliverance from bondage in this age.® I§rl Caitanya enjoins that 
it should be repeated a definite number of times every day. Recital of 
the Mantra according to him is more fruitful than silent repetition of it. 
When the Mantra is repeated silently, only the person repeating it is beni- 
fited. But when it is repeated aloud, other persons—even the birds and 
animals, who cannot themselves recite the name—are benifitcd by hear¬ 
ing it (C. Bh., Adi, XI, 275-77). 

In order that the chanting of the name may have the desired effect, it 
is insisted that the qualities of humility and forbearance must be culti¬ 
vated. Sri Caitanya says in Sloka 3 of Siksastaka: 

“He, who is humbler than a blade of grass and forbearing more than a 
tree, and who gives honour to others, without seeking it for himself, is 
ever worthy of chanting the name of the Lord.” 

The person chanting the Name must also guard himself against the 
following ten offences {dasa vidha namdparddha): 

(1) He must not speak ill of the holy persons. 


^ndmnd/nakdri bahiidhd nijasarvasakti^ 
stair dr pita niyamitah smarane na kdlah] 
etddrsi tava krpd bhagavan mamdpi 
durdaivamidr^amihajani ndnurdgahU — Sik^d^taka, 2. 
^d/msanj'^'ika phale kare samsdrcra k^aya/ 
citta dknr^iyd karayc kf^ne premodayall 
^iti ^onasakurh ndnwdm kalikal/nofandianaml 
ndtah parataropdyah sarvavcdc^u dr^yatelj 
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(2) He must not regard Siva and the other gods as existing indepen¬ 
dently of Krsna. 

(3) He must not disobey the Guru or regard him as an ordinary mortal, n 

(4) He must not find fault with the scriptures. 

(5) He must not be lacking in faith in the power (mahdtmya) of the 
Mantra and must not try to explain it from the materialistic point 
of view. 

(6) He must not commit sin on the strength of the belief that it can 
be expatiated through the chanting of the Name. 

(7) He must not equate the chanting of the Name with the other good 
deeds. 

(8) He must not give instruction regarding the Name to the non-belie¬ 
vers. 

(9) He must not be indifferent to the chanting of the Name. 

(10) He must not place the interests of the ego before the Name. 

If, however an offence is committed against the Name, the only way of 
expatiating it is to chant the Name. 

Smarana is fixing the mind on the name, form, or sports of Bhagavan. 
There are five stages of Smarana: Smarana-samanya, Dharana, Dhyana, 
Dhruvanusmrti, and Samadhi. In Smarana-samanya the mind is fixed sli¬ 
ghtly on the object of concentration; in Dharana it is withdrawn from all 
other objects and fixed on the object of thought in a general way (sdmdnyd- 
kdrena-dhdranam); in Dhyana it is specially concentrated on the name, 
form, qualities or sports of Bhagavan rupddi-cintanam). in Dhru- 

mnusmtti the special concentration is uninterrupted like a stream of 
nectar (amfta-dhdrdvad)\ in Samadhi it is aware exclusively of the object 
of concentration and of nothing else {dhyeyamdtra-sphurnam). 

Pada-seva consists of such devotional activities as seeing or circumam¬ 
bulating the deity, following the procession of the deity, bathing in the 
holy rivers like the Ganga and the Yamuna, and residing in holy places 
like Mathura and Vrndavana. 

Arcana is ceremonial worship of the deity, or worship according to the 
rites as laid down in the scriptures. It is not idolatry or the worship of 
the image, but the worship of the Lord Himself, Who, out of His infinite 
mercy descends to the mundane level in the form of the §ri MQrti, so that 
the fallen souls may be provided with an objective basis for spiritual 
reorientation of their lives. It is a divine dispensation under which it is 
possible for them to detach their mind and senses from the objects of the 
world and engage them in the service of the Lord. The installation of the 
deity at home and the performance of ritualistic service at regular 
intervals helps the devotee focus his mind constantly on the Divine and 
fosters an attitude, which gradually turns into Divine love. 

The principle of fill MQrti is the central principle underliying all wor¬ 
ship, though it is manifested didcrcntly in dilfcrcnt religions. I he Seme^ 
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tic idea of a patriarchal god, the Christian idea of the cross and even the 
idea of the formless Brahman of the Advaitins or the formless Energy of 
the Saktas, are but distant reflections of the idea of §rl Murti. All such 
ideas, in so far as they have a meaning and a transcendental reference, 
perform the function of the §fi Murti by helping us fix our mind on the 
Divine. Even if these ideas are regarded as phenomenal representations 
or imaginary symbols of the Divine, there is nothing wrong with them. 
“If the divine compassion, love and justice could be portrayed by the 
pencil and expressed by the chisel, why should not the personal beauty of 
the Deity, embracing all other attributes, be portrayed in poetry or in 
'picture, or expressed by the chisel for the benefit of man? If words could 
impress thoughts, the watch could indicate time, and sign could tell us a 
history, why should not the picture or figure bring associations of higher 
thoughts and feelings with regard to the transcendental beauty of the 
Divine Personage?”^ But, as we have already said, according to Sri 
Caitanya and the Vai§nava belief in general, the §rl MQrti is not simply 
a visible symbol of the Divine, but the Divinity itself, and to regard it as 
otherwise is an offence. 

Bandana is act of homage, which includes salutation by prostrating at 
full length (dandavat prandmah). This is, truly speaking, a part of Pada- 
seva or Arcana, but is mentioned separately to indicate that it can be em¬ 
ployed independently as an Anga of Bhaktu 

Ddsya consists of acts of service accompanied by the feeling that one is 
the servant of the Lord, which, in fact, underlies all acts of Bhakti, 

Sakhya is the feeling of fellowship with the Lord. Both Dasya and 
Sakhya follow from the very nature of the relation between Jiva and 
Bhagavan. 

Atmanivedana means complete dedication of the self, including the 
body, mind, senses, and the soul to the service of the Lord. It implies the 
absence of all efforts for the self (dtmdrtha-cesfa’sunyaiva) and the pre¬ 
sence only of efforts for the Lord (tad-arthaika-ces(dmayatva). 

All these elements of Bhakti are interrelated. One may practise one or 
more of these exclusively, or one may practise all. The iSaslras extol some¬ 
times one element and sometimes another, because persons differ in their 
aptitudes and capacities and the particular element that suits a particular 
individual is the best for him, just as there are different medicines for a 
particular disease, but the particular medicine that suits a particular pati¬ 
ent is the best for him. We find each of these elements of Bhakti typified 
in the scriptures in some great devdtee, whom we may adopt as our ideal. 
Thus Sravana is typified in Panksit, Kirtana in Sukadeva, Smarana in 
Prahiada, Pada seva in Sri Lak§mi Devi, ArcanS in Maharaja Pfthu, 
Vandana in Akrura, Dasya in Hanumana, Sakhya in Arjuna, and Atma- 


’Tlv\knr Bhaktivlnod, Caitanya Malulprahhn, pp, 34 35. 
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nivedana in king Bali, while Amvarisa is the noble example of the devotee 
who practises all these (CC, Madhya, XXTI, 77)* 

Ritualistic {Vaidhf) and Spontaneous (Rdgdnuga) Bhakti 

There are two stages of Bhakti —Vaidhi and Raganuga. Vaidhi-bhakti 
is injunctory and ritualistic. It consists in the observance of the rules and 
regulations or the rituals as laid down in the Sastras. It is conditioned by 
the fear of transgression of the rules and is, therefore, more formal and 
mechanical than spontaneous.^ The rules are of two kinds, those which 
create an inclination for Bhakti {praviti hetuh) and those, which tell us 
what to do and what not to do to steady that inclination. Raganuga- 
bhakti is spontaneous and unconditioned by fear of transgression of the 
injuction^ of the Sastras. InRaganuga-bhaktithereisa continuous flow of 
Raga or attachment to the Lord, which makes it impossible for the devo¬ 
tee to follow the rules and regulations of Vaidhi-bhakti. Vaidhi-bhakti 
may be described, after Martineau, as the Life of Law and Raganuga- 
bhakti as the Life of Love. Love is blind. It seeks the object of love 
regardless of the norms that usually guide the conduct of an individual in 
society. So the devotee, who has reached the Raganuga stage, has a deep 
and natural feeling of attachment towards the Lord and the current of 
devotion that flows from his heart, spontaneously and ceaselessly, over¬ 
runs, on its course, all barriers of scriptural forms and injunctions,^ that 
guide and restrict the course of Vaidhi-bhakti. Raganuga-bhakti is ,therc- 
fore, described as Prabala or strong and Vaidhi-bhakti as Nirbala or 
weak.* 

Theologians have differed regarding the actual place of Vidhi or the 
injunctions and prohibitions in religion. Many in the West consider the 
sacrament and the church as essential and permanent elements in the life 
of a devotee. According to Jaimini's dictum ''codand-Iaksano^rtho dhar~ 
maK" Dharma consists in following the injunctions of the scriptures. 
Bhagavata also says that the injunctions of Sruti and Smrti are the comm¬ 
andments of Bhagavan and one, who violates them cannot be regarded as 
a true devotee.^ Jiva Gosvamin refers to these statements and reconciles 
the apparent contradiction between them and Raganuga-bhakti by saying 
that Bhakti is intrinsically different from ordinary Dharma, since the 
devotional attitude is spontaneous and indedendent of the injunctions of 
the Sastras. It springs directly from the intrinsic potency of the name and 
attributes of the divine being. The devotee is automatically drawn towards' 

^rdgahinajana bhaje sastrera ajnaya! 

karaye prabhu djnd pdlana tomdra/ 
iei Jana hay a vidhi nisedhera pdrajj —C. Bh , Antya, VII, 68* 

Sec. 310. 

^sruti'smjrti mamaivdjm yaste uilaripha'vartatcl 
djndcchidi mama dvc;fi madbhakto'pi na vai^pavajj 
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the Lord just as the senses are automatically drawn towards their objects. 
Devotion may be attained even without the knowledge of scriptural in¬ 
junctions, though compliance with scriptural injunctions is, in most cases, 
necessary in the earlier stages, when the mind is distracted and the natu¬ 
ral state of composure that characterises Raganuga-bhakti does not exist. 
External observances like the worship of Sri Murti, the partaking of Maha- 
prasadam, and the chanting of the Holy Name, are intended gradually to 
bring about that state of composure by diverting the mind from the ob¬ 
jects of the senses to the lotus feet of Krsna and lighting the spark of 
devotion that lies concealed in our heart. Once this spark is lighted the 
necessity of external observances ceases. For devotion is the function of 
the soul, not of the body to which the external observances relate. When 
the function of the soul is roused, the activities of the body and its senses 
are regulated by the spontaneous activity of the soul. The transgression 
of the scriptural injunctions at this stage is not voluntary but due to the 
natural state of Bhakti, which is an aspect of the Svarupa-sakti of 
Bhagavan. 

In Raganuga-bhakti the hazards and conflicts of moral life and the strain 
and stress caused by the imperatives of moral sense are completely over¬ 
come. It is a life complete in spirit. It enjoys complete freedom from the 
sense of ‘ought,’ which has necessary reference to an unaccomplished pro¬ 
cess and calls for striving and accomplishing. It is life fulfilled in love— 
love, that is released from all fetters and sanctions. Sanctioned love is 
not true love. It is only training in love. It is love that is conditioned by 
will and intellect. It is love without the zest of love. 

Raganuga-bhakti is emotional sublimation of intimate human senti¬ 
ments. Our love towards our children or a lady’s love towards her 
husband or paramour is natural and intense. In Raganuga-bhakti the same 
love in all its intensity and spontaneity, is directed towards Bhagavan. 
Raganuga-bhakti is said to be superior to Vaidhi-bhakti, even if it be ad¬ 
verse or imitative. Its supreme efficacy is vindicated by the examples of 
Putana and Sisupala. Putana merely imitated parental aiBfection for Krsi^a 
with a sinister motive, and yet she wa*s graciously awarded by the Lord 
the status of his wet nurse (Dhatri). §isupala had a fervent feeling of life¬ 
long enmity towards Krsna, yet he was rewarded with Sayujya-mukti, be¬ 
cause the fervency of his feeling made constant concentration of his mind 
on Krsna so easy and spontaneous. But even though Raganuga-bhakti is 
so natural and spontaneous, it is still a means or Sadhana-bhakti like 
Vaidhi-bhakti. 

Raganuga-bhakti is so called because it followsthe lineof devo¬ 
tion and attachment (ragatmik&bhakti) of the Saktis in the form of the 
Parikaras or divine associates towards the Saktimat (CC, Madhya, XXII, 
85). TheParikarns of Bhagavan in Vraja arc the embodiments of thediife- 
rent aspects of live divine energy of bliss, wliich i cllccls itself in them in the 
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form of different personal relationships, classified in terms of human senti¬ 
ments into five broad categories of devotional sentiments or Rasas, namely, 
i$a/i/a(quietistic devotion), Ddsya (devotion as servitude or faithfulness), 
(devotion as friendship), Vdtsalya (devotion as parentsentiment), 
Mddhurya (devotion as the swe,et sentiment of pure love as between hus¬ 
band and wife or between lover and beloved). The Divine Energy of bliss 
or theHladim-sakti itself is a harmonious combination of all these Rasas, 
but it is reflected differently in different Parikaras of Vraja according to 
the differences in their loving attitude towards Kr§na, just as the same rain¬ 
water tastes differently when it mixes with the different terrestrial objects. 
In milk it tastes as sweet, in Amalaki as sour, in some of the vegetables 
as salty, in pepper as pungent, in Gulanca as bitter, and in Haritaki as 
astringent. The varieties of Rasa reflected in the Parikaras become the 
different types of Ragatmika-bhakti, which the devotees, following the 
path of Raganuga-bhakti adopt as their ideals. Thus the types or ideals of 
Santa-rasa are Sanaka, Sanatana, Sananda, and Sanatkumara, the types of 
Dasya rasa are Raktaka, Patraka, Madhukantha and others; the types of 
Sakhya Rasa are Sridama, Sudama, Subala and others, who have a feel¬ 
ing of friendship towards Kr§na; the types of Vatsalya-rasa are Nanda, 
Yasoda, Vasudeva, and Devaki, who have parental affection for Ki’§na; 
the types of Madhurya-rasa are the Gopis of Vrndavana, who regard 
Kr§na as their husband or beloved. 

Raganuga-bhakti is only an imitation of Ragatmika-bhakti. In Raga- 
nuga-bhakti the devotee does not establish a direct personal relationship 
with Bhagavan. He only imitates the -particular mode of Ragatmika- 
bhakti that suits his natural inclination. It is not possible for an ordinary- 
person in physical body to attain the Ragatmika-bhakti of the Parikaras 
of Bhagavan, whose bodies are made of divine bliss. But Raganuga- 
bhakti prepares him for attaining it ultimately in a transcendental body, 
{siddha deha). So Fong as the devotee stays in the physical body, he 
performs Sravana and Kirtana and observes the other rules of Vaidhi- 
bhakti outwardly, but inwardly he imagines himself to be in the trans¬ 
cendental body, appropriate for the type of Bhakti to which he is natu¬ 
rally inclined and to be serving Kr§na day and night through that body, 
(CC, Madhya, XXIf, 89-90).^ By constant meditation or Smarapa he 
makes the whole of Vraja-lila live before him. He enters into that Lila in 
his imagination and by serving Krsna, according to the particular Bhava 
or mode of Bhakti adopted by him, lives in the ecstasy of that vicarious 
enjoyment. The imaginary transcendental body {antascintita siddha deha)^ 

^*bahya *antara' ihara did ta sadlianaj 
bahya—sddhaka dche karc sravana-kirtanall 
mane nija siddha dche kariyd bhCivamlH 
ra/ri dine karc vraje ki^itcra scvanalj 
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however, is not wholly imaginary. It is a mental reflection of the trans¬ 
cendental body, which Bhagavan, out of His infinite kindness, imparts to 
the devotee. That the transcendental body is a gift of Bhagavan is cor¬ 
roborated by the second line of §loka 3.9.11 of Srimad-bhdgavata^ which 
runs as follows: 

yadyad dhiyd ta urugdya vibhdvayanti tattadvapuh pranayase 

sadanugrahdyaj 

§ri Visvanatha Cakravarti, in his commentary, interprets the text to mean 
that Bhagavan imparts to the devotee a transcendental body exactly like 
the one which he imagines himself to possess and which is essential for 
the particular mode of Bhakti practised by him, because He is bound to 
do so on account of His always being subservient to the devotees. 

The idea of the transcendental body may not be acceptable to science. 
But the scope of scientific enquiry is restricted by its unscientific assump¬ 
tions. Science must explain everything in terms of matter and energy. 
The vital, the psychical, and the spiritual revelations of finer forms of 
energy must always remain sealed to it. For they are the expressions of 
Primal Energy, not the expressions or radiations of cruder forms of energy, 
working on the lower levels. Even matter is an expression of Primal 
Energy. Indeed §rl Caitanya does not believe in the existence of matter 
in the ordinary sense. He accepts a kind of dualistic hypothesis in which 
both matter and finite spirit are related to the Divine, matter indirectly 
and spirit directly. Matter is not an entity. It may be described as the 
restricted movement of the Primal Will, very much similar to Bergson’s 
matter, which is described as an inversion of movement of the ‘Elan Vital.’ 

The Taitriya-upanisad speaks of the five Kosas, by which the Atman 
is enfolded, the blissful body, the intelligence-body, the vital body, and 
the physical body. Beyond all these bodies is the spiritual body or the 
Bhava-deha. When the devotee is suflSciently advanced in devotion, he 
becomes free from the Kosas and realises the spiritual body. The spiritual 
body is made of Suddha-sattva, the luminous, expressive and unfettered 
substance of the spiritual order. The imaginary spiritual body 
siddha deha), which the devotee contemplates in Raganuga-bhakti, is an 
imperfect replica of the spiritual body {siddha deha), he attains on the 
fruition of his devotion. Narottama Thakura says in Frema-bhakti- 
candrikd that what the devotee desires and meditates upon in the stage 
of Sadhana, he actually attains on the completion of Sadhana. The ima¬ 
ginary or contemplated transcendental body, therefore, is just the trans¬ 
cendental body proper in the making (pakvdpakva mdtra vicdra)} 

'^sadhane bhdviba jaha, siddha dehe paba tdhd, 
rdga pathera ex je updyaj 
sddhane Je dhana ccd siddha, dehe tdhd pdi, 

pakvdpakva mdtra Se bicdraJI —Narottama l hakura’a Prema-bhakti-candrikd, 54-55, 
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This does not, however, mean that the devotee can realise himself as 
Krsna by identifying himself with him in contemplation. This does not also 
mean that he can become Nanda or Yasoda or any of the other Parikaras 
of Vraja through contemplation. The Jiva is intrinsically a manifestation 
of the Tatastha-sakti of Bhagavan, while the Parikaras are the manifes¬ 
tation of His Svarupa-sakti. Even on the attainment of realisation 
{siddhdvasthd) the intrinsic nature of the Jiva must remain the same. He 
can imitate and realise the Bhava of a Parikara, but cannot become the 
Parikara himself. 

Smarana or contemplation and the service of Krsna through the 
medium of the imaginary transcendental body (antascintita deha) is the 
very essence of Raganuga-bhakti. But, as we have already said, §ri 
Caitanya emphasises that this should not be done to the exclusion of the 
external observances of Vaidhi-bhakti through the physical body because 
they are also helpful in Raganuga-bhakti. 









CHAPTER Xni 


Priti, the End 


The concept of Priti implies two things: Priyatd, the feeling of attach¬ 
ment or affection (bhdva) for the beloved and Sukha or happiness. But 
Priyatd is not synonimous with happiness.^ Indeed, it is opposed to 
happiness in the ordinary sense. Happiness, in the ordinary sense, means 
some kind of personal satisfaction. But Priyatd is impersonal. It docs 
not seek anything for itself. It implies a longing (sprihd) to contribute to 
the happiness {anukulya) of the beloved, even if it be at the cost of one’s 
own happiness. It does not desire even the object of love, if such a desire 
hinders, in any way, the happiness of the beloved.^ 

Priyatd has both a ground {dsrya) and an object {visaya)^ while Sukha 
has only a ground and no object. The ground of is, no doubt, 

the self, but Priyatd is meaningless without the object towards which it 
is directed. Sukha has its ground in the self, like Pr/ja/a, but it is not 
directed towards anyone else. It is self-centred (CC, Adi, IV, 169-170).* 
But though Priyatd is opposed to happiness in the sense of satisfaction 
sought consciously for the self, it involves happiness, which follow as 
a natural concomitant of the happiness of the beloved.^ Whatever contri¬ 
butes to the happiness of the beloved contributes to the happiness of 
the person loving. Therefore Priti involves happiness both in union and 
separation. 

Since the basic element in Priti is selfless service of the beloved, it is 
called Seva. Sevd-sukha or the happiness that results from the service of 
the beloved is different from the happiness consciously sought for the 
self. It is a higher kind of happiness. 

Priti as the summumbonum is Priti directed towards BhagavSn. It is an 
expression of the Svarupa-iakti of Bhagavan. As an expression of the 

^nijorprem&nande Kr?rtarsevdnanda badhej 
se dnandera prati bhaktera haya mahdkrodhelI CC, Ad, IV, 171, 

^prithvifdyanande tadasrayanandal 
tdhd ndhi nija-sukha-bdnehara sambandhajl 
nirupddhi prerna Jdhd, tdhd et rtdl 
priti-vi^ayasukhe ilsrayera priti!I CC, Adi, ly, Ui9-70 
^g(>P]gona k arena jabe Kr$pa dar^anaj 
xnkha-luVu'hA ndhi, \ukha haya koti^unajl CC, Atfl, 1V» 
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SvarQpa-iakti it is transcendental. It is not something that springs from 
the heart of the devotee himself, but something that is placed (niksipta) 
in it by the Svarupa-sakti, when it is duly purified and is raised to the 
transcendental level by the ingress of Suddha-sattva. As an expression 
of Svarupa-sakti or as something springing from the intrinsic quality of 
the Object of Desire it is natural or Svabhaviki. Bhagavan realises through 
it His own intrinsic nature {svabhdva) as blissful love.^ 

The difference between the bliss caused by Priti as directed towards 
Bhagavan or Bhagavat-priti and Sukha, in the sense of ordinary happi¬ 
ness, is, therefore, basic. While the bliss caused by PrUi is a function of 
the Svarupa-sakti, Sukha is a function of Maya-sakti. While the latter 
is caused by Sattva-guna, the former is Nirguna or beyond the three 
Curias of Prakftr There is difference also between the bliss arising from 
the Svarupa or intrinsic self of BhagSiy^nisvarupdnanda or brahmdnanda) 
and the bliss caused by Bhagavat-priti, which arises from Svartipa-^akti.* 
The bliss of Bhagavat-priti intoxicates {mddayati) both the Bhakta and 
Bhagavan and results in their complete engrossment (paraspardvesatva) 
in each other. It is no wonder, therefore that Priti is described in Bhdga^ 
vata as having the quality of completely subjugating the Lord. We must 
not, however, take the state of paraspardvesatva to imply a state of 
complete identity between the devotee and the Lord. It is union in love, 
not identity in substance. It is like the union between iron and fire. 
When iron is heated it becomes fiery, but it retains its character as iron. 

The presence of Priti in a person cannot be known directly. But it can 
be known indirectly through its outward manifestations. The outward 
manifestations are the eight Sattvika-bhavas and the thirteen Anubhavas 
or ensuants. The Sattvika-bhavas are Stambha (stupor), Sveda (perspira¬ 
tion), Romdnea (thrilling of body), Svara-bhafiga (break of voice), Kampa 
(trembling), Vaivarnya (change of colour), Asru (tears), and Pralaya (loss 
of consciousness). The Sattvika-bhavas are not Bhavas or emotions but 
merely the external signs of internal emotion. They are due to the dis¬ 
charge of intense psychic energy, which goes with spiritual intuitions in 
PritL Spiritual expressions are vibrations, which do not disturb the inner 
calm of spirit, but which distrub the equilibrium of the psychic and the 
vital being, because they are not accustomed to such high pressure. In 
Priti our psychological constitution is worked up to such an extent that 
it brings into play some parts of our nervous system, which do not ordi¬ 
narily function. It is these that bring about such extra-ordinary changes 
in the physiological apparatus.* 

jPr. 5., 67. 

*ibid,62. 

•ibid. 63. 

CHiUinyi him If the SAttvika ntiAvns nianifetted (hcttuciviS in an extreme 
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The Anubhavas are such outward manifestations of an internal 
emotion as Nrtya (dancing), Vilu{hita (rolling on the ground), Gftd (sing¬ 
ing), Krosana (loud crying), Tanu-motana (twisting of the body), Humkdra 
(shouting),(yawning), Svdsa-bhuman (profusion of sighs), Lokdna* 
peksitd (disregard of popular opinion), Ldld srava (foaming at the mouth), 
Attahdsa (loud laughter), Ghurnd (giddiness) Sind Hikkd (hiccough). 
The Anubhavas follow and strengthen an emotion. Sri Jiva includes 
Sattvika-bhavas also under Anubhavas. 

Friti in itself is one and indivisible just as Bhagavan, to whom it relates, 
is one and indivisible. But just as Bhagavan manifests Himself perfectly 
or imperfectly according to the various degrees of the capacity of the 
devotee, Fnti also manifests itself perfectly or imperfectly, according to 
the various modes of Bhakti adopted by the devotee and according to 
the different degrees of perfection of the deity to whom it relates. Since 
Kr§i?a is the most perfect manifestation of Bhagavan, Prlti finds its most 
perfect manifestation only in relation to Kf§na. Krspa, according to the 
different degrees of manifestation of the Madhurya aspect of His perso¬ 
nality, is Purna (perfect) in Dvaraka, Purnatara (more perfect) in 
Mathura, and Purmtama (most perfect) in Vendavana. Therefore PrUi 
relating to Krsna also assumes the most perfect form only in Vrndavana. 


Stages in the Development of Priti 

Pnti is eternally self-established and self manifested in the Parikaras of 
Bhagavan, who are the ideal devotees. It is also the natural function of an 
ordinary Jiva, But in his case it lies dormant under the influence of Mdyd 
and has to be awakened and developed in stages. Bhaktirasdmxtasindhu 
describes the sequence of its development thus*. Sraddhd {iQ\th)—SddhU’' 
sahga (company of saintly persons)--Bhajana-kriyd (acts of worship)— 
Anartha-nivrtti (elimination of all ty\\s)—Nisjhd (reliance)—(natural 
liking or insit)-—Asakti (attachment)—B/idvn (emotion)—(love).^ 
The first stage is that of ^raddhd, which means that one must have faith 
in Kr?na, the Sastras and the Sddhus (saintly persons). This is followed 
by the company of the Sadhiis (sddhusahga). The company of the Sadhus 
presents an opportunity for Sravana and Kirtana, Sddhusanga^ Sravaria 
and Kirtana purge the mind of all evil thoughts {anartha-nivftti). When 
the devottee is thus freed from all anti-devotional thoughts his reliance 
on Kf§pa becomes firm (nisthd). The firmness of reliance creates a taste 
or natural liking for devotional activities (ruci), which further develops 
into a strong inclination (dsakti) for them. Then sprouts up the seed of 

^diiau sradhA tatah sadhusangoUha bhajanakriydl 
tato'narthanivrttih syCittato nisthd rucistathabU 
athdsaktisiato bhdvastatah premdbhyudafiatil 
sddhakilmVnayam prcmitah prddurbhdve bhavef krafnnhH 
niidktira.uhnf tu 1 , 4 , 15 , 19 
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unalloyed devotion in the heart of the devotee in the form of spiritual 
emotion, called Bhdva or Rati^ which ultimately ripens into Prlti or 
CC., Madhya, XXHI, 5-9).^ 

The emotion called Rati is not like the ordinary emotions known to 
psychology. It is a trans-psychological concept. It is not something that 
grows out of the phenomenal frame-work, but a manifestation of the 
Svarupa-sakti of Bhagavan Himself. It is the first ray of the dawning sun 
of transcendental love (premasurydmsu sdmyahhdk) on the spiritual hori¬ 
zon that penetrates the heart of the de\'otee.^ It is known by nine 
ensuing attendant circumstances (anubhdvas), which are enumerated thus: 
serenity of mind {ksdnti), which remains undisturbed, whatever be the 
circumstances; effort not to let a single moment of one’s life pass with¬ 
out rememberance of the Lord {avyartha-kdlatd) distaste for the objects 
of sense (virakti); lack of pride {nirabhit^dnitd); firm faith that Bhagavan 
will be attained (dsdbandha); eagerness to attain Bhagavan {samutkanthdy, 
taste for singing the name of the Lord {ndma-gdne-rucih); natural incli¬ 
nation for the recital of the attributes of the Lord {tad^gundkhydne 
dsaktih); strong desire to live in the place where the Lord lived, e.g. 
Mathura, Vrndavana etc. (tad-vasatbsthale prftih). 

When Bhava is intensified and the feeling of affectionate regard or 
attachment (inamatd) for Krsna increases, it is called Preman, Ujjvala- 
nila-mani describes Preman as bhdva-bandhana (tie of affection) that does 
not break even in the face of circumstances, which are sufficient to cause 
its break. For example Candravali knows that Krsna loves Radha and 
loves her more intensely. This should be sufficient to turn her mind from 
Krsna. Still she loves him passionately. The reason why the tie of Preman 
is unbreakable is that Preman does not even for a moment seek the 
happiness of the self and there is no price it is not willing to pay for the 
happiness of the beloved. 

Caitanya^caritdmrta describes Preman as a transcendental state, which 
even the wise cannot understand. The words, the mental states, and the 
modes of behaviour of a devotee, who has attained Preman are all be- 

"^kono bhdgye kono jtvera sraddha Jadi hayaj 
tabe set jiva sadhu-sanga je karayajj 
sadhu-sanga haite haya srvaria-kirtanal 
sadhana bhaktye haya sarvanarthamvartanajj 
anarthanivrtti haite bhaktye nisthd hayaj 
ni§ihd haite srvanddye ruci upajaya/l 
ruci haite bhaktye haya dsakti pracuraj 
dsakti haite due janme kr^na pritydnkurajl 
iei bhdva gadha hele dhare prema ndma! 
sei prema pray ojana . sarvanandadhdmall 

^iuddh asatvavdietfdtmii prema.suryntiidi samyafihdkj 
rudbhliciUamdsntyakrdasau hhavu uryatrl/ 
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yond our ordinary understanding (CC, Madhya, XXIII, 21). He is the 
one, who has drunk deep of the wine of divine love, and, like one over¬ 
taken by divine madness, now laughs, now weeps, now sings, now 
dances. 

Rati and Preman can be realised by a devotee while he remains in the 
physical body. But there are higher stages of divine love, which can be 
realised only when the physical body drops and the spiritual body is 
attained. This is probably the reason why Rupa Gosvamin deals in detail 
with only Ruci and Preman in his Bhakti-rasdmrta-sindhu. He deals with 
the other stages separately in Ujjvala-mla-manL We shall also,, therefore, 
describe them separately. 

Higher Stages in PrJti 

As Preman grows more and more intense, it develops into Sneha, Mdna, 
Pranaya^ Rdga, Anurdga, Bhdva or Mahdbhdva, 

Sneha is a sublimated form of Preman in which the bond of affection is 
thicker and the attainment of Krsna is of a higher order. It causes grca-^ 
ter melting of the mind {citta-dravatva). A devotee at this stage cannot 
bear separation from Krsna even for a moment. His thirst for the sight of 
l§ri Kr§na is never satiated. It grows ever and ever more.^ Sneha is of 
two kinds: Ghfta-sneha and Madhwsneha, Ghjrta-sneha is love intensified 
or solidified like ghee. Ghee has its own taste, but it does not taste sweet 
unless it is combined with sugar. Similarly Ghjrta-sneha hdiS a taste, but it 
becomes sweet only in combination with other Bhavas. Madhu-sneha^ on 
the other hand, is sweet in itself like Madhu or honey. Just as honey is a 
combination of rasas (juice) collected from different kinds of flowers, 
MadhU’Sneha combines within itself different kinds of rasa^ which account 
for its intrinisic sweetness. This difference in relish between Ghrta-sneha and 
Madhu-sneha is due to the fact that the former is characterised by “I am 
Thine” attitude {tadlyaldmaya bhdva) while the latter is characterised by 
“Thou art mine” attitude (madlyatdmaya bhdva) towards Krsna. 

Ghrta-sneha is exemplified in Candravali, whose tadfyatdmaya-bhdva^ 
implying a subdued feeling of regard for Krsna, imposes certain natural 
restrictions on her behaviour towards him, while Madhu-sneha is exempli¬ 
fied in Radha, whose madiyatdmaya-bhdva and exclusive concern for the 
happiness of Krsna override all considerations of propriety or improprie¬ 
ty and make her behave only in such manner as would contribute to his 
happiness. For example, Candravali cannot think of her feet touching the 
body of Krsna, but Radha will even plant her feet on his head if she 
thinks that it will give him a new amatory pleasure. 

is pretended repulse of endearment. It is even more intensified 
form of love than Sneha. Therefore, it leads to even greater melting of 

^Bhakthrasdmrta’sindhu, 3. 2. 43. 
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the mind. But the excess of emotion in it is concealed and an unfavour¬ 
able response to the beloved is pretended. This kind of curvedness is natu¬ 
ral to Prfti in its higher stages. But instead of causing any hinderance to 
the happiness of Krsna, it gives him a special kind of pleasure, which 
surpasses the relish of Sneha. Maria is either Udatta or Lalita. Uddtia- 
mdna is a developed form of Ghfta-sneha^ while Lalita-mdna is a develop¬ 
ed form of Madhu-sneha} 

Pranaya is Mdna intensified to such an extent that it develops Visram- 
bha or confidence.^ §ii Jiva describes Visrambha as the feeling of one’s 
identity with the beloved. This identity,^ however, is not like the identity 
of Jiva and Brahman in Sdyvjya-mukti. This is an identity in which the 
difference between Asraya and Visaya is not obliterated, for, otherwise 
PrUi itself would not be possible. Visvanatha Cakravartin describes Vis¬ 
rambha as the total absence of the feeling of diffidence or hesitation of 
any kind, which is natural when the beloved is regarded as having an 
identity, different from one’s own, and a general attitude of revetence, 
howsoever unprominent and undetectable, characterises one’s behaviour 
towards him. This is possible only when the Prana (life), Manah (mind), 
Buddhi (intelligence) and Deha (body) etc. of the lover are regarded as 
identical with their counterparts in the beloved; in other words, when the 
lover’s concern for the life of the beloved is the same as his concern for 
his own life, when he feels that what appears as pleasure or pain to him 
also appears as pleasure or pain to the beloved, and when he thinks that 
what appears as true or false or as good, bad, or indifferent to him also 
appears as true or false, or as good, bad or indifferent to the beloved. On 
account of this feeling of identity the lover does not hesitate to do with 
the beloved what he does not hesitate to do with himself. For example, 
he does not hesitate to touch any part of the body of the beloved with his 
foot, just as he does not hesitate to touch any part of his own body with 
it.^ This is why the playmates of Krsna do not have any hesitation in 
riding his shoulders, or offering him to eat things, which they have them¬ 
selves partly eaten. 

Rdga is the state of intensified Pranayay in which even extreme sorrow 
is experienced as happiness,^ if it brings about a meeting with Krsna and 
even extreme happiness is experienced as sorrow if it does not bring about 
or prevents a meeting with K(§aa. As an example of Raga Vjjvala-nila- 
mani cities the case of Radha going out of her home on a hot summer 
day to see Kf§na, while he is tending cows near the Govardhana hill. 

'^Ujjvala-riila-mani, Sthayi, 12-16, 

^ibid, Sthdy], 78. 

^visrambhah priyajanena saha svasydbheda mananam 

^Vi^vanath Cakravartfs Ananda-candrikd Tika on Ujjvala-nUamapi, Sthdyty 7i, 

^dubkhamapyadhikaui elite sukhatvenaiva vytdyaiel 
yatasita pra(iayotkar^ut sa rdga Hi k\rtyatcll UJJvalanflamapi, Sdidy\y 84 ) 
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When she learns that Kr^^a is on the other side of the hill, she does not hesi¬ 
tate to climb the top. From the top of the hill she gazes at Krsna and 
is lost in bliss. Though her feet are severly scorched with the heat of the 
hill-stones and bruised by their sharp edges, she does not feel any pain, 
because her entire body, from top to bottom, is filled with the supremely 
soothing and exhilarating calm of divine bliss.^ 

Anuraga is Rdga intensified. When Rdga is intensified it appears as 
fresh and makes the beloved also appear as fresh at every step.^ The 
form (riipa), attributes (guna), sweetness (mddhurya) and all other things 
pertaining to Kf§na appear as always fresh. Though Radha always 
dallies with Krsna, he always appears to her as new, as if she had never 
seen him before.* The nature of Anuraga and the very special manner 
in which it functions would be clear if we refer to the following states, 
which it brings about in the lover and the beloved: 

(a) Parasparavasibhdva (self-surrender): In Preman both the hero and 
the heroine have a feeling of surrender or subjugation towards each other. 
But the pequliarity of Anuraga is that while in Preman the feeling does 
not become manifest in the heroine on account of Lajjd (bashfulnes^) 
and Avahitthd (dissimulation) in Anuraga it becomes manifest in both the 
hero and the heroine.^ 

(fr) Premavaicittya (loving apprehension of separation): the very intensity 
of Preman in Anurdga sometimes makes the lover lose consciousness of the 
beloved and feel the pangs of separation even in union. This happens for 
example, when the heroine is so much attracted by a particular aspect of 
the personality of the hero, or by a particular thing connected with him 
that her mind is completely lost in it, and she is rendered incapable of 
apprehending him even though he is present before her.® This also 
happens when the mere apprehension of separation deepens into an actual 
experience of it.® 

(c) Aprdnhjanma-ldlasd (desire for birth as inanimate matter): the thought 
of greater possibility of enjoying the company of Kr§na as an inanimate 
object sometimes makes the milk-maids of Vraja desire to be born as 
such, e.g, they desire to be born as the flute of Kf§na, which he never 
likes to part with.^ 

{d) Vipralambha-visphurti (vision of the beloved in separation): on account 
of the intensity of Preman in Anuraga the Gopis appear to see Krsria in 
every thing. The vision is so vivid that they do not for a moment doubt 
its validity. 


libid. 102. 

•ibid, 104. ^ibid, 106. 

•R^dh^govinda Nftth, Gauniya Vaifaava Dariana, IV, p. 2565. 
^Upvala-niia-manif Prema-vaicittya, 57. 

Pdna-keH-kaumudi text cited in VjJvala-nVa numi^ Sthdyl^ 107. 
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Bhdva or Mahdbhdva is sublimated Anurdga. It is characterised by the 
following states: 

{a) Svasamvedya-dasa: a particular state of Anuraga, which experiences it¬ 
self. Anurdga is the only means for experiencing the Madhurya of Sri 
Krsna, The more the intensity of Anurdga the more the sweetness of the 
Madhurya experienced (CC, Adi, IV, 44). At the same time the higher the 
experience of Mddhurya the greater the intensity of Anurdga, Anurdga 
sublimates Mddhurya and Mddhurya sublimates Anurdga. There is, as it 
were, a race between the two (CC, Adi, IV, 124).^ The race continues 
until both Anurdga and Mddhurya reach the Kighest stage. At this stage 
the highest type of bliss is experienced. The bliss is so sweet and intense 
that it obliterates the subject-object consciousness. The subject loses all 
consciousness of himself as well as the consciusness of the Mddhurya that 
causes the experience of bliss. Only the bliss-consciousness remains, as if 
the bliss experiences itself, ^ri Jiva says that in this state Anurdga melts 
the minds of Radha and Krsna to such an extent that they virtually be¬ 
come one and the perception of difference is not possible. Therefore the 
question of subject-object relationship does not arise. It is a unique expe¬ 
rience of Anurdga^ which is free from all other elements normally present 
in an experience. There is neither any scope in it for any other experience, 
nor is any other experience necessary for it. It is self-sufficient. It is just 
Anurdga, causing and enjoying its own experience.^ 

{b) Prakdsita: a state, which automatically manifests itself through certain 
external Signs. .All the Sattvika-bhavas referred to above, or at least five 
or six of them, appear at a time in their most extreme form to indicate 
the presence of this state. 

(c) Ydvaddsrayavrtti: a state, which docs not remain confined to the person 
concerned, but exercises its influence on the other A hay as of Bhakti, the 
Siddha or Sadhaka-bhaktas present by his side. It also signifies a state, in 
which Raga, which is the ground or Asraya of Anurdga reaches the highest 
stage. The chief characteristic of this stage is that it converts even the 
greatest of sufferings into sources of pleasure. This is exemplified by the 
Gopis of Vraja. There could hardly be a more painful circumstance for 
them than the one under which they would be compelled to disregard the 
injunctions of the Sastras and violate the categorical imperatives of duty, 
which constitute the very breath of their life. They would lay down 
their lives rather than undergo the suffering caused by the violation of the 
injunctions of the Sastras regarding their duty towards their husbands and 
others. But they do not hesitate for a moment to defy the Sastras and 


^manmadhurya radhaprema—dohe hona karij 
ksane ksane hcldhe dohe keho nahi hdrijl 

^yurljan ekihhdvena citralekhdya atra parasparamahhlnnocittatvAttatrdnyasyd apra^ 
vesdt sva^iamvedyadasd daiiitd. {Ujjvala-hUa-miujil, Sthdyi, 110, Locanurocant Tlkd) 
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the society for Kr§na. Their Rdga or intense love for Krsna converted 
this extremely painful act into a source of supreme delight for them. 

Anurdga can reach the stage of Mahabhava only in the case of the milk¬ 
maids of Vraja, whose only concern is the pleasure of Krsna, and for 
whom there is no sacrifice, they would not happily make, if it contributes 
even slightly to his pleasure. The queens of Krsna in Dvarakaare depriv¬ 
ed of the supreme delight of Mahabhava, because their Anurdga is not of 
this order. It is not altogether unconditioned by a concealed or subdued 
interest in their own pleasure. Their Anurdga is, therefore, called Saman- 
jasa-rati and is regarded as distinct in character and intensity from the 
Anurdga of the milk-maids of Vraja, which is called Samartharati. 

We have already said that the bliss (jdnanda) and sweetness (tnddhurya) 
of Mahabhava are of the highest order. But the supreme excellence 
(jmahimd) of Mahabhava consists in the fact that its bliss and sweetness 
belong to it intrinsically, even as the sweetness of sugar belongs to it 
intrinsically. Its sweetness and bliss do not depend on any external factor. 
Another important characteristic of Mahabhava is that the mind of the 
Gopi, who has attained the state of Mahabhava is itself dissolved into 
Mahabhava, and ceases to have a separate existence of its own.^ The 
result is that the activities of the sense organs, which are all controlled by 
the mind, issue directly from Mahabhava and are its various expressions. 
They are, therefore, equally pleasing to Krsna, whw^tever be their out 
ward form.^ Even the words of reproach uttered by the GopTs are more 
pleasing to him than all the praises sung by the Vedas (CC, Adi, IV 23). 

Mahabhava appears in two stages. The first stage is called Rudha and 
the second stage is called Adhirudha. The characteristics of Rudha-maha- 
bhava are classified into those pertaining to the body and those pertain¬ 
ing to the mind. The bodily characteristic is the appearance of five or six 
or all of the Sattvika-bhavas in their most excited from (uddipta) at one 
and the same time. The mental characteristics are: 

(a) Nimesdsahatd: incapacity for bearing separation from Krsna even 
for a moment. 

{b) Asanna jajiatd-hrdvilonana: capacity to stir the hearts of all present. 
This is compared to the rising of waves in the sea, which affect every¬ 
thing present within their range. As an example Vjjvala-nVamani men¬ 
tions the meeting of the Gopis of Vraja with Krsna, after a long time, in 
Kuruksetra. At that time the stream of Mahabhava, gushing forth from 
their hearts, stirs the hearts of even the queens of Dvaraka and makes 
the signs of Rudha-mahabhava appear in them. 


^mahahhdvdm parthakyena manaso na slhitih. {Ananda-cmdrikd, cited by Radhagovind 
Nilih in Gaiiftiya Vais(iava Dariana^ IV, p. 2576) 
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(c) Tat-saukhye*pyarti-sankaydkhinnatva\ sorrow through apprehension 
of distress even in the presence of happiness. The extreme concern of the 
Gopisforthe happiness of Krsna sometimes makes them sorrowful, be¬ 
cause they apprehend that their behaviour is causing distress to Kr§na even 
though it causes the greatest happiness to him.^ 

id) Kalpa-ksanatva: capacity to make a whole age appear as a moment. 
The night in which the Rdsa'dancQ took place was as long as the night 
of Brahma. But the supreme bliss, which the Gopis experienced in the 
company of Krsna made the whole night appear to them as less than a 
moment. 

ie) Ksana-kalpatva: capacity to make a moment appear as a whole age. 
Krsna says to Uddhava in Bhdgavata “When I was in Vrndavana the 
nights passed like a moment for the Gopis in my company. But since I 
have come here a single night appears to them like a whole age.*'^ 

if) Mohddyabhave"pydt}nddi’Sarva-vismaranatva: forgetfulness of self 
and all other things in the absence of actual fainting. On account of 
excess of Anurdga for Krsna, the Gopis lose consciousness of themselves 
and everything else except Krsna, without actually fainting, even as the 
saints forget themselves and everything else except Brahmananda on the 
attainment of Samadhi.^ 

Adhiru(Jha-mahabhava is a special sublimation of Rudha-mahabhava,* 
in which the l§attvikas are even further excited. Ujjvalamlamoni triQS 
to give some idea of the essentially indescribable character of Adhirudha 
by citing a Sloka, in which Siva says to Paravali, “If all the joys and 
sorrows of the transcendental Vaikuntha and the infinite Brahmandas 
were collected into two separate heaps, these would not be equal to the 
shadow of even a drop of the joy and sorrow of Radha’s love for 
Kfsna.”^ The sorrow of Radha is, of course, the transcendental sorrow 
felt in separation from Krsna which, as we shall see later, is even more 
relishable than the joy of union. 

Adhirudha-bhava is of two kinds: Modana and Mddana, It is called 
Modana when the Sattvikas attain a special hightened charm in both 
Radha and Krsna. Modana is found only in the Radha-group of Gopis, 
because it is a development of Madhu-sneha, which is not found any¬ 
where outside this group.® Modana develops into Mohana in separation, 
when the Sattvikas are even more hightened isuddipta)J Radha is the 
only Asraya of Mohana, and in her it manifests itself too frequently.® 
The characteristics of Mohana are described as follows: 

10, 31,19. 

11 , 12 , 11 . 

11 . 12 , 12 . 

^Ujivala-nilamafii, Sthdyi, 123. 

^ibid, 124. «ibid. 128. 

^ibid, 13Q. «ibid, 132, ' 
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(a) Kdntasliste'pi murchana: Radha’s mohana-bhdva makes Kr§na faint 
even in the embrace of his concert. To illustrate this Ujjvalamlamani cites 
a !§loka from Padyavall, which describes Krsna as enjoying the thrill of 
the loving embrace of Rukmani in his palace at Dvaraka. At the same 
time Radha is gripped with Mohatia^bhava in Vraja, which has immediate 
effect on Krs^a. He is reminded of his amorous pastimes with Radha 
in the bowers on the bank of the Jamuna in Vraja and the sweet memory 
of those pastimes makes him faint.^ 

(b) Asahya’duhkhasvfkdrad api tat-sukha-kdmitd: desire for causing 
happiness to Krsna even by undergoing unbearable suffering. Nothing 
can be more unbearable to Radha than her separation from Krsna. Still 
the only message she sends to Krsna at Mathura through Uddhava is that 
he need not return to Vraja, if that is likely to cause the least diflSculty or 
embarrassment to him.^ 

(c) Brahrndnda-ksobha-kdritva' causing sorrow to the whole world. 
When Radha develops Moham-bhdva in her separation from Krsna, all 
the worlds, including the transcendental Vaikuntha, are struck with a^mi- 
que wave of sorrow.^ It is unique in the sense that it is essentially delight¬ 
ful, since it arises from Radha, the embodiment of Hladini-sakti, of 
which the soul function is to cause delight. In mystic language it is the 
‘‘sweet bitter chalice of love” or “poisoned nectar.” The very intensity of 
Radha's love in separation gives it an edge, which is pleasantly piercing 
and piercingly pleasant. Therefore, the wave of sorrow, which it sends 
round the Brahmandas also has this dual character. Sri Jiva, however, 
says that although Mohana-bhdva is more or less a permanent feature of 
the love of Radha, it is only seldom that it acquires this characteristic of 
engulfing the Brahmandas with the sweet sorrow or ‘the ecstacy of depri¬ 
vation’ she herself experiences. 

(d) Tirsedfn api rodanam: the weeping of the animals. Ujjvalanilama^i 
cites a §loka from Padydvalf, in which even the animals living in the 
water of the river Jamuna are said to have wept to hear Radha cry in 
the deep anguish of her separation from Krsna.^ 

(e) Mrtyu-svikdrdt sva-bhutair api tat-sanga-irsnd: craving death to 
serve Kysna with the elements of her body. Ujjvalamlamani cites a §loka 
from Padydvali, which describes Radha craving for her death so that the 
five elements composing her body may disintegrate and mix with things 
that serve Krsna in various ways. She desires that the water element of 
her body may mix with the pool in which he swims, the fire or light 
clement with the mirror he uses, the dkdsa element with the dkdsa of his 
court-yard, the earth element with the land on which he moves, and the 
air element with the air of his fan. 

2ibid, 134. 

^ibid, 136. 


^ibid. Ujjvala'nilamatii, Sthayi, 133. 
*ibid, 135. 
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(/) Divyonmdda: divine frenzy, which expresses itself in some helpless 
acts and movements {udghurnd) as, for example, the acts and movements 
of a Vasa-sajjayita or a Khandita heroine. As Vasa-sajjayita Radha for¬ 
gets that Kr^na is in Mathura. She imagines him to be in Vrndavana 
and to have promised to come to her at a particular time of night. In 
that expectation she adorns herself and her surroundings. But when he 
does not turn up, she sighs deeply and frets and fumes like a KhanditS 
heroine. Divyonmada also takes the form of Citra-jalpa, which consists 
in Radha’s uttering deeply anxious and resentful words on her meeting a 
friend of Krsna. Of Citra-jalpa also there are several forms, e.g., Sam- 
jalpa, which consists in regretfully and ironically declaring the hero’s 
ingratitude, or Avajalpa, which consists in declaring the unworthiness of 
the hero’s love on account of his hard-heartedness. 

When Modana is sublimated it is called Madana. Mddana is the highest 
state, which Anurdga can attain. It is the very essence of Hladini-sakti. 
Therefore it includes all the different Bhavas or stages of Prema: Rati^ 
Sneha, Mdna, Pranaya, Rdga, Anurdga, Mahdbhdva. It excels Mahdbhdva, 
because it is Mahdbhdva intensified. Its only Asraya is Radha, in whom 
it is always present, though not always manifest. It is manifest in union 
and unmanifest in separation.^ 

As the root ^mad," from which the word ^mddana* is derived, indicates, 
the pleasure derived from Mddana has an intoxicating quality which is 
not found in Modana, despite its extreme blissfulness. But the uniqueness 
and super-excellence of Mddana consists in a special quality, which it is 
not possible to describe or comprehend. It is the quality of eternally 
combining a thousand different and even contradictory Bhavas associated 
with a thousand different and contradictory experiences (yadvildsa vird- 
jante nityalild sahasradhd) io relation to Kr§na. Mddana has the unique 
capacity of directly experiencing a thousand different kinds of enjoyment 
of union with Krsna on only seeing him or recalling his memory. 
Yet these experiences are not imaginary {sphurti). The capacity to 
experience Krsna in a thousand different ways involves the capacity to 
bring about his direct appearance {dvirbhdva) in these experiences. What, 
however, makes Mddana even more inconceivable is the fact that it pre¬ 
sents these multifarious experiences of union simultaneously with multifa¬ 
rious experiences of separation {viyoga) involving craving {utkanthd) for 
union. The grounds {dsraya} of these contradictory experiences are not 
different Prakdsas (manifestations) of Radha, which enjoy them separa¬ 
tely at the same time. But it is the same Prakdsa that enjoys these expe¬ 
riences, howsoever contradictory in nature, simultaneously. Therefore 
Mddana is appropriately called the fountain-bead of all the various types 
of Bhava and bliss {sarva-bhdvodgamoUdsi)} 

Wjjvala-nilama^i,Sthdyl\55. *ibid. 


. --Ai. 
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Sthdyf-bhava {Basic Emotion) 

We have described the different grades of devotional feeling one may 
realise as one advances in Bhakti, But the particular grade upto which a 
devotee may advance depends upon his Sthayi-bhava or basic emotion. 
The Stha>i-bhava is determined by the particular character {svabhava) of 
the deity by which he is inspired and which produces a particular kind of 
conceit (abhinmna) in him. The conceit may take the form of (a) Anugrd^ 
hydhhimdna (the conceit of being favoured by the deity), (b) Anugrdha^ 
kdbhimana (the conceit of being one, who favours the deity), (c) Mitrd^ 
bhimdna (the conceit of being a friend of the deity), and (d) Priydbhimdna 
(the conceit of being a beloved of the deity). The conceit of being 
favoured by the deity may be with or without the feeling of Mamatd 
or affectionate attachment. Those, who are without such feeling are 
called Santa-bhaktas. In the absence of the feeling of Mamatd, which 
draws the deity nearer, the Santa-bhakta has to be content with merely 
contemplating or looking at him as Brahman or Paramatman Trom 
a distance.^ The examples of Santa-bhakta are Sanaka, Sanatana and 
others. They are called Jnanin-bhaktas, because their attitude of devotion 
is mixed with Jnana. Their devotion cannot go beyond the state of Rati 
and their proper place is Vaikuntha. Those who have the feeling of 
Mamatd regard the deity as their Pdlaka (protector), Prabhu (master) or 
Ldlaka (superior) and themselves as his Pdlya (subject), Ddsa (servant) 
or Ldlya (inferior in relation). They can go up to the state of Raga. 

The devotees, who have the conceit of favouring the deity, have 
Vatsalya-bhava or parental affection towards him. They regard the 
deity as their son and themselves as his father or mother. In their case 
devotion reaches the state of Anurdga (CC, Madhya, XXIII, 35). The 
devotees, who have the conceit of being a friend of the deity, regard him 
as their friend. Their devotion also is of the nature of Anurdga (CC, 
Madhya, XXIII, 35). It is called Maitrya or Sakhya. But if both Vdtsalya 
and Sakhya types of devotion are characterised by Anurdga, what, one 
may ask, is the difference between them? The answer is provided by the 
Caitanya-caritdmrfa text Madhya, XXIV, 26, which indicates that the 
devotional feeling in the case of Vatsalya-bhava goes up to the last stage 
of Anurdga, while in the case of Sakhya-bhava it goes up to its first stage 
only. 

The devotees, who have the conceit of being the beloved of the deity, 
regard him as their lover. Their Bhava is Kdnta-bhava or Madhurd^ 
rati. In the case of the queens of Dvaraka, Madhura-rati goes up to the 
last stage of Anurdga or the first stage of Mahabhava, while, in the case of 
the Gopis of Vraja, as we have stated before, it goes up to an advanced 


^sdnlera svabhdva k^^rie mamatd gandhahinal 
parabruhman panundtmaii-jiuma pravffuiU 
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Stage of Mahabhava called Modana, and, in the case of Radha herself, 
it goes up to the last stage of Mahabhava called Madana. 

Thus there are five kinds of basic emotion or Sthayi-bhava: Santa, 
Dasya, Sakhya, Vatsalya and Madhurya, corresponding to the five diffe¬ 
rent kinds of conceit a devotee may have in relation to Krsna. They arc 
also known as the five kinds of Rati (CC, Madhya, XXIII, 25). 







CHAPTER XtV 


Rasa or Transcendental Relish 


The Sthayi-bhavas, when combined with the four Sdmagrfs (ingre¬ 
dients), called Vibhava, Anubhava, Sattvika-bhava and Vyabhicari-bhava 
are raised to their corresponding states of transcendental relish, called 
Rasa, in the same manner in which curd, when mixed with sugar, cam¬ 
phor and pepper becomes which has a unique taste of its own (CC, 

Mahya, XXIII, 26-29). 

Vibhavas are the exciting conditions, which make the basic or domi¬ 
nant emotion (sthdyi-bhdva) capable of being relished {ratydsvdda-heta- 
vah). They are of two kinds: Alambana (substantial excitants) and 
Uddipana (enhancing excitants), Alambana is further divided into Asraya 
and Visaya. Asraya is the person in whom Rati originates and Vi§aya 
the person towards whom it is directed. Thus the devotee of Krspa is 
Asraya and Krsna is Visaya. But in relation to the Rati of Krsna himself 
Kr§na is Asraya and the devotee towards whom his Rati is directed is 
Visaya. Uddipana Vibhava of Krsna-rati consists of the attributes, the 
dress, the ornaments, the flute, the smile etc. of Krsna, which excite the 
devotional sentiment (CC, Madhya, XXIII, 30). The Anubhavas or the 
ensuants like dancing and singing, which follow an emotion and streng¬ 
then it and the Sattvika-bhavas have already been explained. The 
Vyabhicari-bhavas, also called SaracSri-bhavas are auxiliary feelings of 
transitory character, which appear and disappear like waves in the sea, 
but leave the dominant emotion unaffected. Thirty-three Vyabhicari- 
bhavas are usually mentioned, e g. (self-disparagement), Visada 

(despondency), Harsa (joy), Vitarka (doubt), Asuyd (envy,) Nidrd (drow¬ 
siness), Bodha (awakening) (CC, Madhya, XXIII, 32). Corresponding to 
the five Sthayi-bhavas there are five principal Rasas, namely, Santa, 
Dasya, Sakhya, Vatsalya and Madhura (CC, Madhya, XXIII, 33). Seven 
other Rasas of the orthodox poetics, namely, Hdsya (the comic), Adbhuta 
(the marvellous), Vtra (the heroic), Karuna (the pathetic), Raudra (the 
furious), Bhaydnaka (the terrible), Vibhatsa (the abhorrent) are regarded 
as secondary, because they are only indirectly related to Krsna-rati. 

Each succeeding one of the principal Rasas is superior to the preced¬ 
ing.^ The superiority of a Rasa consists in greater intimacy with Kf$9a, 
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lesser feeling of regard for his power and majesty as God (aisvarya) and 
higher bliss. Each succeeding Rasa also ha^ all the qualities of the preced¬ 
ing besides a distinguishing quality of its own. The distinguishing 
feature of Santa-rasa is relinquishment of all worldly desires (trsna-tydga) 
and faith in Krsna (Krsna-nisthd) (CCj, Madhya, XIX, 176-77).^ As 
already stated the Santa-bhakta knows Krsna as Brahman or Paramat- 
raan and in his case the question of conceiving a personal relationship 
with him does not arise. Dasya-rasa implies personal relationship as 
between a master and servant. The only desire that animates the devotee, 
who has the conceit of a servant is the desire to give comfort to Kr§na 
and contribute, in whatever way possible, to his happiness. But his 
devotional attitude is characterised by a feeling of respect towards the 
master, which prevents him from poming too close to him (CC, Adi, III, 
14; IV, 17).2 

In Sakhya the feeling of regard for Krsna as a superior person is 
transcended. The devotee treats him as his equal. He serves him, but 
also allows himself to be served by him (CC, Adi, IV, 22).® In Vatsalya 
the conceit that the devotee is equal to Krsna is also transcended. He 
regards himself as superior in power and intelligence and Krs^a as wholly 
dependant upon him for his care and protection. The Aisvarya aspect of 
Kr§ua is further eclipsed by his Madhurya aspect and the feeling of 
"mineness’ {madtyatd-bhdva) in the devotee is particularly Lightened (CC, 
Adi, IV, 21). Mother Yasoda refuses to regard Krsna as the creater or 
destroyer of the universe, even when she sees the entire universe, in¬ 
cluding herself and the child Krs^a, in his mouth. On the other hand she 
regards it as her privilege to scold and beat him when he does not behave 
properly. This Bhava completely subjugates Krsna (CC, Adi, IV, 20).^ In 
Madhura-rasa the feeling of mineness reaches its climax and the relation¬ 
ship is much more intimate than even in Vatsalya, since the lordship of 
Kr§na is almost completely overcome. The love of the milk-maids of 
Vraja is unrestricted by any kind of fear, hesitation, delicacy, convention, 
or feeling of reverence* This is evidenced by the narrative in Bhdgavata^ 
according to which they do not feel at all attracted by Krsna in his 
majestic form having four hands. But even the milk-maids of Vraja are 
not capable of fully subjugating the lordship of Krsna, which is possible 
only in the case of Srimati Radhika. Krsna finds it impossible to retain 

^krs^ani§tha^tr§riatyaga—Santera did gui^ell 
^aisvaiya Hthila preme ndhi mora pritiH 
dmdre isvara mane dpand ke hinaj 
tdra preme vasa ami na hat adhinaH 
hakhd iuddha sakhye kare skandhe aroha(tal 
kona barta loka?—tumi dmi samaj I 
^dpand ke bapa mdne dmdre sama h(nal 
tarva bhdve dmi hai idhdra adfdnall 
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his four-armed form before her. 

Madhura-rasa expresses itself in two forms—Vipralambha and Sam- 
bhoga. Vipralambha signifies separation in love, and Sambhoga signifies 
union or consuraation in love. Vipralambha, according to Sri Caitanya, 
represents the highest form of spiritual realisation. It increases the inten¬ 
sity of Preman and embellishes the joy of Sambhoga. The bitterness 
caused by Vipralambha is only apparent, because it does not, like the 
state of separation between the lovers on the phenomenal plane, imply 
interposition of time and space. In the transcendental world, where union 
and separation can exist simultaneously, there is no substantive ex¬ 
perience except that of unmixed joy and inseparable union. 

A special characteristic of the Rasas is that, although, speaking objec¬ 
tively, they are higher and lower in relish and Madhura-rasa is the 
highest of them all, the devotee of each type of Rasa has the feeling that 
his own Rasa is the highest (CC, Adi, IV, 38-42). The Rasas are some¬ 
times mixed up. For example, in Yudhisthira we find a mixture of 
Sakhya and Dasya, in Baladeva a mixture of Sakhya, Dasya and Vatsalya 
and in Patta-mahisis a mixture of Dasya and Madhura-bhava. The 
Priti in which all the five types of Bhava are absent is called Sdmanya 
(general) Priti. The devotees of the Samanya and I§anta type are called 
Tatastha, because they lack in the feeling of intimate personal attachment 
to the deity. The devotees of the remaining type, who have the feeling of 
intimate personal attachment to the deity are called the Parikaras of the 
deity. 

Since the outer structure of the theory of Rasa in Bengal Vaisnavism is 
based on the secular theory of Rasa in orthodox poetics, the question is 
often asked as to whether Bhakti can at all be regarded as a Rasa. While 
some of the theorists like Bhoja and Sudeva regard Bhakti as Rasa, ex¬ 
pressly or by implication, others hold that it cannot be regarded as Rasa, 
because it is lacking in the ingredients of Rasa, and because it involves 
unequal relationship between ihtBhakta and the deity, while Rasa is possi¬ 
ble only in affectionate relationship between equals. Sn Jiva replies to 
this objection by showing that all the ingredients of Rasa, the Sthayi-bhava, 
Vibhava etc. are fully present in Bhakti, and by stating that the relationship 
between the Bhakta and the deity is unequal only in the case of devotion 
to ordinary deities {prakrta-devadUvisaya) and not in the case of devotion 
to Kfsna, in whom Madhurya operates to remove all inequalities. He also 
points out that Rasa, in the real sense, is possible only in Krsna-rati, which 
is a modification of Aprakrta-sattva and not in Laukika-rati (mundane love) 
between the ordinary hero and heroine, which is a modification of Prakrta- 
sattva-guna. In Laukika-rati the Sthayl-bhava, Vibhava and Vyabhicari 
bhava etc. are all Prakrta, while in Krspa-rati they are all Aprakrta. There¬ 
fore the pleasure in Laukika-rati is slight, short-lived and painful at the 
end. while the pleasure in Kr$ 9 a-rati is permanent, transcendental and 
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higher than even the relish of Brahman, to which the pleasure of Laukika- 
rati is said to resemble to some extent by the rhetoricians.^ The only 
Rasa, which, according to Sri Jiva, Laukika-rati is capable of awakening 
is Vibhatsa or Disgustful, The Sruti text raso vai sah also identifies Rasa 
with Bhagavan and not with anything Laukika. 

Madhura-rasa and Eroticism 

It should be clear from what has been said above that the theory of Rasa 
in Bengal Vaisnavism is basically different from the theory of Rasa in or¬ 
thodox poetics. It has borrowed from the latter only its outer structure, 
with necessary modifications to suit its convenience, while in actual con¬ 
tent it is based on the Rasa-vijnana of Srimad-bhdgavata, in which the 
five-fold principle of Krsna-rati (Santa, Dasya etc.) is clearly laid down^ 
and which speaks .of Bhakti as rasa? 

This outward resemblance of the theory of Rasa in Bengal Vaisnavism 
with the theory of Rasa in poetics, and the outward resemblance of Kp§na- 
lila with the general behaviour of human beings on earth, have given rise 
to serious misunderstanding among scholars, particularly in regard to the 
divine sports of Krsna with the Gopis. These are sweepingly described as 
vulgar^ or immoral,^ and the emotionalism of the devotee, who contem¬ 
plates them is deprecated as sensual delirium,® ‘The mystic experience of 
the divine sports,” says S.K. De, “is almost entirely governed by the erotic 
feeling and wholly steeped in it, the other sentiments only touching its 
fringe. The highest object of religious adoration and worship is conceived 
and moulded, after the Paurdnic legend, in a frankly erotic cast, and there 
is nowhere any suggestion of allegory in the circumstantial working out 
of itsi minute sensuous details. The glorification of the sex impulse is 
supreme.”’ 

If the charge of sensuality is directed against the post-Caitanya Saha- 
jiya cult of Bengal, whose followers also claim allegiance to Sri Caitanya, 
it is justified. There is no doubt that ugly facts can be pointed out in 
support of it. The almost open debaucheries of these so-called followers 
of Sri Caitanya have more than once been brought to our notice by the 
critics, and they are so painfully true that it would be absurd to play the 
role of ah apologist for them. But it should be clearly understood that the 

^Rasain poetics is said to be like the Pratinidhi (representative) or 
(brother^ of Brahmananda, but not Brahmananda itself. But Bhakti-rasa is infinitely 
more relishable than even Brahmananda. Haribhaktisudhodaya, 14, 36. 

2^., 3, 25, 38. 

3ibid. 1,1,3. 

^E. W. Hopkins, Ethics of India, Yale University Press, New Haven, 1924, p. 200. 

fiJohn Mckenzie, Hindu Ethics, pp. 177-78. 

^Barth, Religions of India, p. 228. 

’S. K. Dc, Early History of Vai^(iaya Faith and Movement in Bengal, p. 411. 
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Sahajiyas have not the remotest connection with Sri Caitanya or the 
Bhakli movement initiated by him. They are the dregs of the most degenerai- 
ted and perverted form of Vaisnavism, which the Caitanyaites have not 
only always disclaimed but condemned in the most emphatic terms. 

l§ri Caitanya’s views on sex and sensuality are too well known. Even 
critics like S.B^De have freely admitted that “he held an asceiic type of 
morality and expressed strict views regarding sexual relationship.”^ He 
is even criticised for over-strictness in his insistence that an ascetic must 
under all circumstances avoid the company of a woman. In this connec¬ 
tion the punishment he gave to his disciple Chota Haridasa for begging 
rice of Madhvi, an old woman, who was also one of his foremost devo¬ 
tees, is usually pointed out. Chota Haridasa had gone to Madhvi to beg 
for good quality of rice at the instance of Bhagavan Acarya, who had in¬ 
vited §11 Caitanya to have his meal at his house. When §ri Caitanya 
came to know of this he ordered that Chota Haridasa must never be ad¬ 
mitted to his presence. Damodara Svarupa and other intimate compa¬ 
nions of §ri Caitan>a felt that the punishment was too severe for Chot§ 
Haridasa to bear. They, therefore, begged the Master to forgive him. The 
Master replied “I cannot bear the sight of a Vairagin, who has conversed 
with a woman. Better you attend to your business and stop idle talks. If 
you again plead with me for Chota Haridasa, you will not find me here.” 
The pleadings of Paramananda Puri, a brother disciple of Sri Caitanya's 
Guru Isvara Puri, whom he respected greatly, also failed to soften hinr. 
Chota Haridasa waited for a year, hoping that the Master may yet show 
mercy on him. But finding him still inexorable, he went to Prayag and 
gave up his life in the holy waters of the Triveni, so that he may serve 
him in the next life. When his end was related to Sri Caitanya he com¬ 
mented with a light heart, “this is the penalty for looking at a woman” 

(CC, Antya, II, 163). The example of Chota Haridasa was not lost on 

^ _ 

the other disciples of Sn Caitanya. Caitanya-caritdmrta says: 
stopped talking with women even in their dreams” (Antya, II, 140). It is, 
therefore, universally recognised that even the followers of l§ri Caitanya, 
in their actual life, upheld the highest standard of morality.^ 

But, Dr. De has held that though in actual life the devout saints of 
Bengal Vaisnavism have been ‘morally irreproachable’ and though Bengal 
Vai§ijiavism condemns direct erotic practice, it encourages ‘vicarious erotic 
contemplation.’ It emphasises the inward realisation of the divine sports 
in all their erotic implications as the ultimate felicitous state, and thereby 
promotes the abnormal satisfaction of a highly refined erotico-religious 
sensibility.’^ 

This sadly betrays an attitude of mind, which is either wholly biased or 

^S.K. De, Early History of Vaiffiava Faith and Movement in Bengal, p. 419. 

*ibld. *ibid. 
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Utterly ignorant of the basic principles of human psychology. The view 
that Bengal Vaisnavism condemns direct erotic practice, but encourages 
vicarious erotic contemplation is obviously based on the assumption that 
our mind consists of isolated processes, that our willing is independent of 
our thinking and feeling, and that the general pattern of our thoughts and 
feelings may be entirely different from the general pattern of our mani¬ 
fest behaviour. This is altogether a false assumption. Psychology does 
not bear witness to a mind that is an aggregate or a mechanical whole of 
isolated parts. It says that our thoughts, feelings and volitions are phases 
in the life history of the same conscious individual and the inner and outer 
expressions of the same complex whole. It is, therefore, preposterous 
to presume that they can run in opposite directions. It is impossible that 
a devotee may indulge in vicarious erotic contemplation and be pure in 
life, or that he may be pure in life and indulge in vicarious erotic contem¬ 
plation. The spotlessly pure outward life of Sri Caitanya and his follo¬ 
wers and the highest ideals of morality, which they preached and practi¬ 
sed, wholly preclude any possibility of their indulging inwardly in imagi¬ 
native experience of erotic sentiment. They had not renounced power and 
pelf and spurned extensive opportunities of sense enjoyment only to in¬ 
dulge in imaginative and vicarious experience of sensual pleasure. 

§ri Caitanya and his followers do not miss any opportunity to emph¬ 
asise that the amours of Krsna with the Gopis of Vraja, which they 
recommend as the highest object of religious contemplation, must not be 
viewed as similar to the love affairs of the ordinary heroes and heroines 
of this world {prakrta kama). They are the spiritual pastimes of Krsna 
with the bodily manifestations of his own highest energy of bliss (Hladini 
sakti) and as such the natural expression of the divine self. They are 
designated as Kama, not because they have anything to do with Kama or 
lust, in the ordinary sense, but because the outward movements {cestd) 
in them are similar to those in the love affairs of the ordinary heroes and 
heroines. Basically the two are opposed to each other as light is opposed 
to darkness.^ Kama in transcendental Vrndavana is not actually Kama, 
in the'ordinary sense, hxxi Kama, in the transcendental sense, or Aprdkrta- 
kdma, which actually means Preman or transcendental love. The funda¬ 
mental difference between Kd'ma and Preman is that while the former is 
self-regarding and aims at one’s own pleasure, the latter is other-regard¬ 
ing and aims entirely at contributing to the pleasure of the divine 
object. 

Preman is not simply the Idealised form of mundane love. The Bengal 
school of Vai§navism is not an advocate of the ethics of Perfectionism, 
which believes in the highest development of all our faculties, including 

^ataeva kdme preme bahuta antaraj 

kdma andha-tunuiljf pn/na-nir/nalu b/idskarall CC, Aji, IV, 147, 
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the faculty of sex, under the control of reason. It believes in the comp¬ 
lete transcendence of everything mundane. The transcendental love of 
Vrndavana has no scope for the sensuous and self-seeking love of the 
mundane world. 

The question of sex simply does not arise with the denizens of Vrnda- 
|vana because they do not have physical body and senses. Their body and 
senses are all spiritual. Therefore their movements and activities are also 
spiritual, even though the language generally used to describe them and 
the imagery which these descriptions arouse may make them appear as 
little different from the physical movements and activities of the lovers 
on earth. The difficulty pertaining to language is unavoidable, and it has 
been experienced by all the religions of the world in describing the high¬ 
est truths of religious experience. The only thing one may do in this 
connection is to use necessary safeguards and take necessary precautions. 
Sri Jiva has, therefore, cautioned that so long as our mind and senses are 
not purified and there is any possibility of our deriving vicarious erotic 
pleasure from the contemplation of the amorous pastimes of Krsna with 
the Gopis, we must not contemplate them.^ 

The outward similarity between the amours of Krsna and the love 
affairs of the worldly people is but natural, because the latter, according 
to Bengal Vaisnavism, are the perverted reflection of the former. But to 
interpret the former in terms of the latter is to interpret the higher in 
terms of the lower, the substance in terms of the shadow. The fallacy, 
however, is involved in the epistemological situation itself. The critic, 
whose own mind is perverted and who has not been able to rise above 
the shadowy world of senses cannot think of amorous activities, which 
are categorically different from sensuousness. The Srngara-rasa of Vrnda¬ 
vana is altogether of a higher dimension and involves a higher plane of 
existence to which he must rise before he can comprehend and appreciate 
it. Until then he must accept the account given by the saints and the 
sages, who have themselves risen to that plane and realised the ultra- 
sensory character of the Rasa. The sage I§uka has said in Bhdgavata that 
the Madhura-llla of Krsna with the Gopis, far from being a sport 
in sexsuality provides an excellent remedy for the malady of sex, if we 
listen to its narrative with faith and devotion.^ The fact that even a 
Jnani-bhakta like Uddhava who had gone to Vrndavana with the sole 
purpose of communicating right knowledge to the Gopis so that they 
might not feel the pangs of separation from Krsna, returned converted 
and longed to be a Gopi himself so that he might taste the pleasure of 
the conjugal love of the Gopis, shows that their love was not worldly or 
sensual. The Padma-purdna says that even the i^ruds incarnated as Gopis 

^paurufa vikAravat indriyaih rahdsyalUA tu na upAsyd, BS, See. 338. 

10, 33, 39. 
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to relish their transcendental love. 

According to Veddnta-sutra, II, i. 33 (lokavat iu llld kaivalyam) the 
Lord’s intrinsic self consists of the spontaneous sports of his bliss, and in 
his amorous sports with the Gopis he realises his own nature as bliss in 
its perfection. His sports are similar in form to those of the phenomenal 
beings (lokvat), but not phenomenal (/awA:iA:a). In the phenomenal world 
the pleasure derived from conjugal love is regarded as the highest kind of 
sensuous pleasure. Similarly in the non-phenomenal world the sports of 
Krsna taking the form of his conjugal love with the Gopis are the highest 
expression of divine bliss. This does not mean as Dr. De thinks, that “the 
sex instinct is thus acknowledged in this theology as one of the highest human 
instincts which finds a transfigured counterpart or ideal in the highest spor¬ 
tive instinct of the divine being”^ but that the sex instinct and its expres¬ 
sions in the phenomenal world are a disfigured and distorted counter- 
reflection of the Lord’s eternal urge to sport with his own §aktis. It only 
suggests that the sex instinct is rooted in reality as the shadow is rooted 
in the very object of which it is the shadow, and explains why it is 
psychologically impossible to eliminate it completely, unless one rises 
above the shadowy existence of the world of senses and the link with 
Reality, temporarily lost or forgotten under the influence of Mdyd, is 
revived. As soon as this is done the way is opened for the inflow of 
Suddhasattva, Ihe divine light that makes the shadow disappear, leaving 
no scope for the morbid growth of sensuality that flourishes under it. 

There is, however, an aspect of Madhura-rasa, which is not even out¬ 
wardly similar to the Laukika-srngara-rasa. Kavikarnapura calls it 
Prema-rasa and regards it as distinct from Srngara-rasa.^ Angasanga or 
bodily contact is possible in iSrngara rasa but not in Prema-rasa. As an 
instance of Prema-rasa can be cited the following lines of Sri Rupa in 
which Radha and Krsna are seated together in the Yoga^plfha, calm as 
the deep sea, with tears of love incessantly trickling down their eyes and 
the Sakhis, standing on either side, wiping them out with the hem of 
their garments: / 

1 tarangadangayd kila rangadevyd, savye sudevyd cafanairasavyej 

mKeA ""0 ' slaksd abhimarsena vimrjyamdnasveddsru-dhdrau sidydncalenajf 
^ The depth of their love seems to make their bodies incapable of move¬ 
ment. The same sentiment seems to be expressed in the following line of 
Candidasa in which the lover yearns for the company of the beloved but 
vouchsafes not to touch her body: 

ekatra thdkiba ndhiparasiba, bhdvini bhdvera dehdj 
It has been suggested that Prema-rasa belongs to a Prakdsa (manifesta¬ 
tion) of Radha-Kv§^a, which is different from the Prakdsa to which Sfn- 

^S. K. De, op. cit., p. 287. 

^Aloihkara Kaustubha, 5, 34, » 
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gara-rasa belongs,^ as if the two are antagonistic to each other. But in 
our view Prema-rasa is like the sea to which Srngara-rasa belongs as its 
waves, and the essential character of both is the same. Therefore, they 
can co-exist. In the Rasadila of Sn Krsna, perhaps, the dominant Rasa 
is §rngara-rasa, while in the Vastra harana-Itla the dominant Rasa is 
Prema-rasa, as Sri Jiva also seems to think.^ 

Parakiyd-rasa 

The most important contribution of Sri Caitanya to the Rasa sSstra 
is his doctrine of Parakiya-rasa. Sri Rupa defines a Parakiya heroine 
as one, who offers herself to Krsna on account of her Raga or natural 
attachment towards him, without entering into a formal wedlock, and 
without caring for the propriety or impropriety of the act according to 
the Sastras, The very intensity of her love makes her oblivious of all 
other considerations. This kind of love for Krsna is eulogised in Bhdga-- 
vata, but no one before Sn Caitanya recognised it as the highest 
devotional sentiment. There is no doubt that authorities like Bharata 
Muni have recognised the superiority of Parakiya-rasa in secular Rasa- 
sastra. Bharata Muni holds that the natural impediments and inacces¬ 
sibility in the case of a Parakiya heroine highten the erotic sensibility to 
the highest degree and make her love much more enjoyable than the legiti¬ 
mate love of a Svakiya heroine or a duly married woman. But it is 
doubtful whether he recognises Parakiya-rasa as a devotional sentiment. 

According to Sri Caitanya the Kantas of Krsna may be classified as 
(a) Laksmis in Paravyoma, (b) Mahisis in Dvaraka and Mathura, and 
(c) Gopis in Vraja (CC, ’ Adi, IV, 63-65). The Lak$mis and the Mahisis 
are Svakiyas while the Gopis are Parakiyas. Of the Gopis some are 
Parodhas or women married to other persons, and some are Kanyakas, 
or maidens. Both Parodhas and Kanyakas regard Krsna as their real 
husband, although he is, from the worldly (laukika) point of view, only 
their Upapati or paramour. Their love is so natural, so pure, so deep and 
substantial that it does not stand in need of being solemnised or streng¬ 
thened by an external ceremony or vow in the presence of the holy priest. 

§ri Caitanya’s preference for the Parakiya-rasa is indicated by his 
recitation, at the time of Ratha-yatra at Puri, of Xh^yah kaumdraharah 
§lokat ascribed to Sila-bhattarika (Padyavali, 382), which describes the 
superiority of the Parakiya-rasa over Svakiya-rasa, and by his apprecia¬ 
tion of the priyah-soyarh Sloka of Sri Rupa (Padyavali, 383), composed 
by him as a variation of the above Sloka^ which, Sri Caitanya said, 
indicated that Rupa had correctly understood his mind, and which 


Prema~rasa o Ananta Prakasa. 

^viilagd/umlni yatlid vanitAnurdgdsvddane vdhchd na tathd tat.fparsddo^dvnpi. 

{Pr, S., Sec. 377) 
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established, in his eyes, his eligibility for delineating the secrets of Rasa- 
sastra (CC, Madhya, 1, 63). He, therefore, enjoined Svarupa Damodara 
to describe them to him fully (CC, Madhya, 1, 68). 

Some Vaisnavas do not subscribe to the view that the Gopis were the 
Paraklyas of Krsna. As an argument against the Paraklya-vada they 
point out that the maidens, who had tried to appease the goddess Katyay- 
anl by observing Katyayani-vrata with the object of obtaining Krsna as 
their husband, were married by him secretly on the day of the Vastra- 
harana-lTla, as described in the Bhdgavata, But marriage is primarily 
a social function. It has no significance unless it is generally recognised. 
The very fact that the marriage was secretly performed and neither the 
parents nor anyone else knew anything about it shows that for all 
practical purposes even those maidens were the Paraklyas of Krsna. 

The indications of Parakiya-vada in Bhdgavata are so clear and con¬ 
vincing that it is futile to argue against it. After Sukadeva had described 
the Rasa-lila of Krsna with the Gopis, the king Pariksita asked: “Why 
did Krsna, who had incarnated with the special purpose of re-establishing 
Dhartna and destroying Adharma,h\mst\f commit adultery?” (Bh.^ 10, 33, 
26-28). Sukadeva replied, “Fire burns everything, whether pure or 
impure, and still remains untouched by the impurity of things it burns. 
Similarly, the acts performed by the all-powerful gods do not cause any 
blemish to them, even if they are wrong (BA., 10, 33, 29).” Both the 
question and the answer indicate that Krsna’s dalliance with the Gopis 
was immoral from the worldly point of view, and suggest that the Gopis 
were his Paraklyas. 

The point is brought out more clearly in the dialogue between Krsna 
and the Gopis before the commencement of the Rasa-lila. Krsna pretends 
not to be pleased with them, because they had gone to him in the forest 
at night to entertain him with the Rasa dance against the wishes of the 
elderly members of their families and says “Go home, you respectable ladies 
to serve your husbands and their relatives. That is your first and foremost 
duty (BA., 10, 29, 24). For ladies of high descent like you the service of a 
paramour is condemnable (jugupsitam ca sarvatra aupapatyam kulas- 
triyah). It brings sorrow in this life and leads to hell after death 
(BA., 10, 29, 26).” The Gopis reply: “What you say is correct. But accor¬ 
ding to your own advice we should serve no one except you. For, are 
you not our own, our heart and soul and our Lord for all times? What 
have we to do with our husbands and other kith and kin of this world 
with whom our relationship is temporary and painful? (BA., 10, 29, 32,33).” 
This makes it clear beyond doubt that the Gopis had their husbands and 
their relationship with Krsna was non-marital, based simply on Raga or 
most intense loving attachment. The specific use of the words jdra (par¬ 
amour) (B//., 10, 29, 11) and aupapatya (Bh,, 10, 29, 26), in this connec¬ 
tion, seems to put the final seal on it. 
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At the same time, however, there are scriptural texts, which state with 
equal emphasis and clarity that the Gopis are the Sviyas or Kantas of 
Krsna. Brahma-sarhhUd says: priyah kdntah kdntah parapurusahj (5, 56) 
(The Gopis are the consorts of Krsna and Krsna is their husband). In 
Gopdlottara'tdpanl Sruti, Durvasa Rsi says to the Gopis: sa vohi svdmin 
bhavati (‘He [Krsna] is your husband’). Sukadeva himself describes the 
Gopis as Krsna vadhvah or ‘wives of Krsna’ in the context of the Rasa- 
lila in the Bhdgavata (10, 33, 8). 

The two points of view seem to be irreconcilable. But the Parakiya- 
vada of the Caitanya school provides the right solution. It implies that 
although the Gopis are Krsna’s own consorts (si^akiyds)^ they appear as 
belonging to others (parakiyamdndh) mihQ Prakata-lila, on account of 
the illusion created by the divine Yogamdyd. The Gopas are not the real 
husbands of the Gopis. Their relationship with the Gopis is that of Pat- 
yabhasa, that is, they only appear to be their husbands, just as Krsna 
only appears to be their paramour or Upapati (CCj Adi, IV, 26). The 
Gopis were never actually married to the Gopas. They were also never 
bodily touched by them. At the time of their marriage their illusory forms 
were substituted by Yogamdyd, which created the illusion of their marriage 
with them and their living with them as their wives. This is clearly 
indicated by the following Sloka of Bhdgavata which says that the Gopas 
did not have any jealousy towards Krsna for sporting with their wives, 
because through the Mdyd of Krsna each had an apparent wife with him: 
ndsuydn khalu krsndya mohitastasya mdyaydl 
manyamdndh svapdrsvasthdn svdn svdn ddrdn vrajaukasahjl 
The Gopis are the special manifestations of the highest HlMini-sakti of 
Krsna. As such they are his eternal Svakiyas and his real and only favou¬ 
rites. His marriage with the princesses at Dvaraka does not dis¬ 
prove this, because according to Padma-purdna, they are identical with 
the Gopis (tdbhir gopa-kumdribir ekdtmatvdt), as different manifestations 
of the same divine §akti. Sri Jtva calls them Parama-svfyds to distinguish 
them from both the Svakiyas of the phenomenal world and the Svakiyas 
of Dvaraka. The Svaklya relationship of this world ends with death, 
while the Svaklya relationship of the Gopis is eternal. He quotes the 
Gautamiya Tantra to show that in each Kalpa they appear with Krsna 
in the Prakata-llla and after they have sported with him for some time as 
his Parakiyas their Parakiya relationship is converted into Svaklya. The 
Svaklya relationship of the princesses of Dvaraka is also eternal and they 
also appear with Krsna in each Kalpa as his Svakiyas, but they are lack¬ 
ing in Samartha-rati of the Gopis, which implies total dedication to 
eternal selfless service of Krsna, free from even a moment’s thought of 
pleasure for themselves, whether as Svakiyas or as Parakiyas, which 
makes them eternally Krsna’s own in a deeper sense. But §rl Jiva says 
that although the Gopis arc really Paiama-sviyAs ol Kf$na in the Prakata- 
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lila they appear as Paraklyas (vastutah parama svlyd api prakatallldydm 
parakiydyamdndh srlvrjadevyaK)} Sri Rupa says that even in the Prakata’^ 
lila they should be taken as Sviyas, because they were in fact married by 
Krsna according to Gandharva rites (self-choice), but they are generally 
considered (prdyena visrutah) as Parakfyd, because of the secrecy of their 
love (pracchanna-kamata) and the unmanifest character of their 
marriage. 2 

The Parakiyavada of Bengal Vaisnavism, therefore, does not mean that 
the Gopis are actually Parakiyas in relation to Krsna but that their 
Bhava alone is Paraklyd. In the words of Kavi Karnapura it means that 
their Svakiya-bhava is concealed by Parakiyd-bhdva {paraklyd-bhdva- 
niglrna-ddmpatyam). To foster the Parakiya-bhava in them Yogamdyd 
brings about the illusion of their marriage with the Gopas. The conceit 
(abhimdna) as Paraklyd is a temporary superimposition upon the real and 
eternal conceit as Svakiya. The superimposition is as inexplicable as the 
Maya-sakti which brings it about. For Krsna as well as the Gopis forget 
for the time being the Svakiya character of their relationship and behave 
towards each other as each other’s paramour: 
dmiha nd jdni ihd nd jane gopl-ganaj 
dohdra rupa gune dohdra nitya hare manaH 
dharma chdni rage dohe karaye milanal 

kabhu mile kabhu na mile daivera ghatanaH CC, Adi, IV, 27-28. 
Neither I nor the Gopis know that we belong to each other eternally. 
We feel attracted towards each other by each other’s form and attri¬ 
butes. We try to meet each other, transgressing the rules of morality, our 
meeting and separation depending always on luck. 

The superimposition is, in fact, self-imposed, because Maya-sakti, 
whose function is to serve Krsna, cannot bring this about against his own 
wish. Sri Krsna is Para-brahman, whose essential nature, according to 
Srutiy is Rasa {raso vai sah). His divine activities (Hid) are the natural out¬ 
come of his nature as Rasa (rasa-svarupa). §ri Rupa says that the real 
purpose of his incarnation is to taste the essence of Rasa in Vraja (rasa- 
nirydsasvdddrthamavatdrini). The essence of all Rasas is Srhgara-rasa and 
the essence of Srhgara-rasa is Paraklyd-rasa. In Paraklya-rasa iSrhgara- 
rasa assumes a new dimension, a new freshness, a new intensity and a 
new taste, on account of the very impediments which block its way. But 
Parakiya-rasa cannot be enjoyed in Goloka, where Krsna revels eter¬ 
nally with his Kantas as his Sviyas. He has, therefore to appear in Vraja 
along with his Kantas, under conditions favourable for Paraklya-rasa, 
specially contrived by Maya-Sakti in the Prakata-lila: 
paraklyd bhdve ati rasera ulldsaj 
vraja bind ihdra anyatra ndhi bdsajl CC, Adi, IV, 42, 

^Pr S., Sec. 278. 

^UJJvaia-ndamanh Hariprlyl, 10, 12. 
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But even the Maya-sakti, which produces conditions favourable for 
Parakiya-bhava cannot bring about actual Parakiya-relationship, since 
there is no para (other) for Krsna, who is one without a second (advaya) 
and everything in the universe belongs to him as the manifestation of 
his Sakti. 

What we have said above regarding the real nature of the Parakiya 
doctrine as upheld in Bengal Vaisnavism should set aside all doubts regar¬ 
ding the morality of the Parakiya Rasa. Since the Gopis are actually 
immaculate wives of Krsna and only appear as his paramours, there is 
nothing wrong in their amorous relationship. §ri Rupa, however, takes 
up the question of propriety of Parakiya-rasa from the point of view of 
the secular Rasa-sastra and discusses it in some detail. Rasa-sastra dis¬ 
approves of union with the wife of another person, because it is unlawful 
and disgusting and its vulgarity obstructs Rasa. Sri Rupa says that secu¬ 
lar Rasa-sastra deals with Prakrta (phenomenal) Rasa and Prakrta heroes 
and heroines. It is, therefore, not competent to pronounce on the Apra- 
krta (transcendental) Rasa and Aprakrta heroes and heroines such as 
Krs^a and the Gopis.^ Krsna and the Gopis have a human form {nard- 
kfti) but a transcendental body, but the ordinary heroes and heroines have 
a physical body with which they identify themselves on account of igno¬ 
rance. Sporting in §rhgara-rasa is the natural function of Krsna, just as it 
is the natural function of fire to burn.* But Srngara-rasa is not the natural 
function of the ordinary human beings. In §rngara-rasa the former eter¬ 
nally realises himself, while the latter ultimately find their doom in unres* 
tricted indulgence in it. 

Since l§rngara-rasa is the very essence of Krsna as Rasa and the Gopis 
are the manifestations of his own Sakti, he sports with them amorously 
in the most natural manner, in Svakiya-bhava or Parakiya-bhava, and 
the question of piety or impiety simply does not arise, just as it does 
not arise in the case of a child, who plays innocently with his own 
shadow (Bh., 10, 33, 17). On the other hand the Bhdgavata says that by 
listening to the account of the divine sports of Krsna and the Gopis one 
can purify himself and attain Bhakti {Bh,, 10, 33, 36). If this were not 
actually so, a person like ^ukadeva, who had risen far above the world of 
senses, would not relate the amorous pastimes of Krsna with the Gopis to 
Parik§ita at the time of his death, and in the presence of thousands of 
R§is, and Uddhava, the wisest and the most beloved of Kr§^a’s compa¬ 
nions, would not desire for the dust of the holy feet of the Gopis (BA., 10, 
47,61). He realises that the Gopis have made the highest sacrifice for K^^^a. 



( 


^UJjvala-nilamani, Ndyaka-bheda, 16. 

^r^gdrarasasarvasvarh §ikhipiHchavibhufamj 

aAgikrtanardkdramdhaye bhuvandirayamll Kr^inakarpdmrta Shka, cited in UJJvala 
-nUama^i, Ndyakabhtda^ 17. 
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They have renounced their kith and kin and even the traditional path of 
duty (dharma)y which is, indeed, very difficult {dustyajasmjanamdryapa- 
tham) for respectable ladies of high descent to renounce. Even RukminI, 
the most beloved of the queens of Krsna could not forsake her people and 
override the considerations of duty to obtain Krsna as her husband, again¬ 
st the wishes of her people. She preferred to fast unto death, life after 
life, to obtain him rather than to renounce her people and relinquish the 
Vedic path of duty (10, 47, 61). But the Gopis placed selfless service of 
Krsna above everything else and allowed neither the Vedas nor the thought 
of heaven or hell to come in their way. Even Krsna eulogised them for 
this (evam wadarthojhitalokavedasvdndrhy Bh.^ 10, 32, 21) and helplessly 
acknowledged defeat for not being able to return their love {napdraye" ham 
niravadyasamyujdm, Bh,, 10, 32, 22). §ri Rupa emphasises that only the 
Parakiya or Samartha rati of the Gopis can develop into the highest 
Mahabhava state prodhd mahdbhdvadasdm vrajet — Ujjvala- 

nilamaniy 74, 57), while the Samahjasa-rati of the queens of Dvaraka can 
develop only upto the Anuraga stage. 

S.K. De, however, thinks that Rupa and Jiva, the two authoritative 
Gosvamins of Caitanyism were ‘^never in favour of Parakiyavada’^ which 
“assumed importance in the later history of the cult.”^ “During the Pra- 
kata-lila at Vrndavana,” he says, “there was_4he semblance and not the 
reality of the Parakiya-bhava of the Gopis, but as explained in the Kfsna- 
samdarbha, even this attitude was short-lived; for at the termination of 
the Prakata-lila, they entered into eternal union with Kr§na as his Sviyas 
in the Aprakata-lila, occurring simultaneously. Jiva Gosvamin holds that 
this is the view of his own authority Rupa Gosvamin, expounded in the 
latter’s Ujjvalanilamani and Lalita-Mddhava, where it is clearly indicated 
that Kf^na was really the husband (Pati)^ but only appeared for a short 
time as the paramour {Upapati) of the Gopis during the Prakata-llla.” 

Obviously, this is a wrong interpretation of the views of the two Gosva¬ 
mins. No doubt they lend themselves to this interpretation to a casual rea¬ 
der on account of their repeated assertions that the Gopis are really the 
Sviyas of Krsna and their Parakiya relationship with him is an illusion. 
But a more careful study of their works will show that they have with 
equal emphasis asserted the reality of the appearance of the Parakiya 
relationship and the reality of the Parakiya-bhava. Even though the Para- 
kiya>relationship is an illusion, it is an illusion that is specially contrived 
by the Maya-sakti so that Krsna may realise the pleasure of a higher 
Rasa. Does not this give a special and a higher meaning to the ParakiyS 
rasa? How can a Rasa, in which Kj-^na himself finds the highest satisfac* 
tion be merely an appearance? 

The impression that §ri Rilpa and Sri Jiva were not in favour of Para- 


K. Dc, op. cit., p. 312, 
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kiyavSda is probably created by their repeated insistence that the Gopis 
are really Nitya (eternal) Svakiyas of Krsna, that the Parakiya character 
of the Gopis in the Praka^-lila is an illusion, and that the illusion also is 
short-lived, since the Gopis are ultimately married to Krsna, on his return 
to Vrndavana from Dvaraka, as §r! Rupa has shown in Lalita-madhava 
and l§rx Jiva in Gopdla-campu. The point that the illusion is created with a 
purpose—the purpose of realising Rasa-niryasa or the essence of the high¬ 
est Srhgara-rasa is ignored. The question that is really important is not 
whether the Parakiya-relationship is real or apparent, or whether it is per¬ 
manent or transient, but whether it involves a higher Rasa or not. Both 
l§ri Rupa and Sri Jiva emphasise that Parakiya-rasa is the highest of all 
Rasas and Krsna specially appears in the Prakata-lila with the conceit of 
an Upapati and makes the Gopis appear with the conceit of his para¬ 
mours, in order that he may realise it. 

It is true that in Lalita Mddhava and Gopdia-campu both Sri Rupa and 
Sri Jiva make the illusory Parakiya-relationship come to an end. There 
are two special reasons for this Firstly, this is necessary because of the 
illusory character of the relationship, which would otherwise become real, 
and the objection that it involves Rasabhasa or a vulgar relationship that 
obstructs the principal sentiment of Rasa, would seem to be valid. Second¬ 
ly, it is necessary for Samrddhimdn-sambhoga, which is regarded as the 
highest kind of Sambhoga or love-in-union. Ujjvala-nUamani mentions four 
kinds of Sambhoga, or rather four stages in Sambhoga, marked in order 
of intensity: Samksipta or brief such as occurs after Purvardga or incipient 
love, consequent upon first sight, Samkirm or mixed with contrary feelings, 
Sampanna or developed, as, for example, after the return of the hero from 
near Pravasa or a place not very distant, and Samrdhimdn or complete 
and excessive, as for example, after the return of the hero from distant 
Pravasa. The apparent Parakiya-relationship prior to Samrddhiman-sam- 
bhoga is necessary as an element in heightening the pleasure of Sanirddhi* 
rndn-sambhoga. 

But this neither detracts from the value of the Parakiya-rasa as the 
highest Rasa, nor it makes the Parakiya-bhava short-lived in the absolute 
sense. If Krsna as Rasa realises himself fully in Parakiya-bhava, the 
Parakiya-bhava must not only be real but eternal. It is in fact both 
short-lived and eternal in the same sense in which any other part of the 
Prakata-lila is short-lived yet eternal, short-lived from the point of view 
of a particular Prakata-prakasa and eternal from the point of view of all 
the infinite Praka^-praka^as taken together, for in one Prakata-prakaSa 
or the other each Lila of the Prakata-prakaSa is always going on. Sri 
Rflpa and Sri Jiva could not have been averse to this view originally 
expressed by Sri Caitanya himself to Sri Sanatana (CC, Madhya, XX, 

315-30). Besides, the Padma-purdm says that in the Nitya-lila of th^ 

• 

Aprakata (unmanifest) Prak^ia of Bhauma (phenomenal) Vfndfivana the 
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Nitya-kantas (eternal consorts) of Krsna eternally have the ParakiyS 
conceit and serve Krsna accordingly:^ 

parakiyabhimdninyastatha tasya priyd jandhj 
pracchannenaiva bhavena ramayanti nijapriyamU 

Patala-khanda 52, 11. 

Those writings of Sri Jiva in which he seems to emphasise the Svakiya- 
relationship are sometimes sought to be explained by reference to a 
Sloka, which appears at the end of his commentary on §loka 16 of the 
Ndyaka-bheda Prakarana of Ujjvala-mlamanL The Sloka runs as follows: 
svecchayd likhitam kincit kincidatra parecchaydj 
yatpurvdparasambafidham tatpurvamaparam paramj! 

Part of what I write is according to my own wish and part according 
to the wish of others; that which is consistent with my previous writings 
is according to my own wish, while that which is not consistent with my 
previous writings is according to the wish of others. 

It is suggested that his writings, which are in favour of Parakiya-bhava 
as the highest Bhava, represent his own views, while those which are in 
favour of Svakiya-bhava represent the views of others, because the 
former are consistent with his writings in general, and also because his 
disciples {siksd-sisya) §ri Srinivasacarya, §rl Narottam Thakura and !§n 
Shyamananda freely preached the Parakiya-doctrine.^ 

The fact, however, is that there is no such contradiction in the writings 
of Sri Jiva. He clearly and consistently maintains that Parakiya-bhava is 
the highest Bhava, but at times emphasises the Svakiya character of the 
relationship between Krsna and the Gopis, particularly from the onto¬ 
logical point of view, so that their Parakiya-bhava may not be miscons¬ 
trued as actual Parakiya-relationship. 

Vii^vanatha Cakravartin, a later theorist of the school, is a more 
enthusiastic supporter of the Parakiya doctrine. His views seem to run 
counter to those of Sri Jiva. He maintains that, though the Gopis are 
the Svakiyas of Krsna, as the manifestations of his Hladini-sakti, their 
Parakiya-bhava is eternal (nitya-satya), because the marriage of the Gopis 
with the Gopas, though brought about by the Bahirafigd (external) 
Maya-sakti, is real, in the same sense in which the identification of the 
Jiva with the body, brought about by Bahiranga-maya, and the relation¬ 
ships based upon the body, are real. He also maintains that the Parakiya- 
bhava prevails both in the Prakata and the Aprakata-lilas. 

The difference between their views will, however, appear to be slight 
if we scrutinise them carefully. According to both the Svakiya relationship 
between Kr§na and the Gopis is fundamental and the Parakiya-relation¬ 
ship is a superimposition, brought about by Maya for the realisation of 

'^See Sundarftnanda Vidyavinoda, Paratattvashn^ ^rfkrffiacaitanya, p. 802, 

-ibid, pp. 298-99. 
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the highest Rasa; according to both Paraklya-rasa is the highest Rasa, 
and the Paraklya-bhava is eternal at least in the Piakata-prakasa in the 
sense already explained; again, according to both, the Paraklya-bhava, in 
the case of Sri Krsna and the Gopis, is not only not vulgar, but commend- 
dable, because it is transcendental {aprdkrta). 

The difference between them seems to be more a matter of emphasis 
and expression rather than of fundamentals. Sri Jiva emphasises 
the temporary and illusory character of the marriage between the 
Gopas and the Gopis in the Prakata-lila, probably to satisfy those, 
who are not capable of fully appreciating the argument based on the 
transcendental nature of their Parakiya-relationship, while Visvanatha 
Cakravartin emphasises the reality of the marriage, because it is the 
basis, in the Prakata-prakasa, of Parakiya-rasa, which cannot be illusory, 
for the simple reason that it is desired by Krsna. But Sri Jiva, inspite of 
his emphasis on the transitoriness of the Parakiya-relationship, is anxious 
not to divest it of all reality so that the very base of the Paraklya-bhava 
is negated. He, therefore, says that though the marriage is illusory, its 
appearance is real, because it is created by Yogamdyd, who instils in all 
concerned deep and unshakable faith in its reality. Similarly Visvanatha 
Cakravartin, inspite of his emphasis on the reality of the Mayika marriage 
of the Gopis with the Gopas, is anxious to maintain the fundamentally 
Svakiya character of their relationship with Krsna. He ascribes only 
secondary reality to the former. In his commentary on Ujjvala-nilamanfy 
Nayakabheda, 16, he says that the Mayika marriage is like a real marri¬ 
age {nitya-satyameva jneyam), which implies that it is not absolutely real. 
It is precisely to emphasise this point that he describes the marriage as 
the result of Bahirahga-maya (the external potency) and not of Yoga- 
maya (the internal potency) of Krsna. Thus, according to both, the 
marriage seems to have a dual character as both real and unreal and is, 
truly speaking, anirvacaniya (inexplicable), like the Maya of iSarhkara, 
which is satasat, or real yet unreal. But each tries to describe it in his 
own way, emphasising different points on which they basically agree. 

In regard to the Aprakata-lila, while Jiva holds that the relationship 
of the Gopis with Krsna is Svakiya, there being not even a semblance of 
their marriage with others, Visvanatha Cakravartin holds that though 
the actual relationship is Svakiya, the Bhava is Parakiya. Here, again, 
the difference may seem to relate more to the mode of expression rather 
than to the character of relationship. Sri Jiva describes the relation as 
that of Svabhavika-dampatya, or natural conjugal relationship without 
marriage. But if Parakiya-relationship does not necessarily imply the 
actual marriage of the paramour with someone else, and if it is based 
simply on Raga, or natural and intense loving attachment of the lover 
and the beloved towards each other, the relationship, here also, is Para- 
klyfii and ^SvdbhaHka-ddmpatya* is only another and, perhaps, a mor 0 
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acceptable term for it. The essential point is that the relationship is not 
based on marriage. The possibility of Parakiya-bhava in Goloka, with¬ 
out the marriage of the Gopis with the Gopas, cannot be questioned. 
For all relationships, here, are natural and beginningless (anddi). Even 
the Vatsalya-bhava of Nanda and Ya4oda is not based on the actual 
birth of Kr§na from Yasoda. Besides the Paraklya bhava is implied in 
the Mahabhava itself, which characterises the Gopis in Goloka as much 

as in the Prakata-llla in Vrndavana. 

• • 

The correct view with regard to the nature of relationship between 
Kr§^a and the Gopis in the AprakaU-lIla seems to be that it is neither 
Svakfya nor Paraklya in the ordinary sense. Svakiya and Paraklya are 
the concepts of the phenomenal world, and they do not, strictly speaking, 
apply to the unique and transcendental relationships in Goloka. Kedar 
Nath Bhaktivinod Thakur has, therefore, rightly described the relation¬ 
ship between Kr§na and the Gopis in Goloka, as a kind of inconceivable 
unity-in-difference {acintya-bheddbheda) of SvaklyS and Paraklya. He 
thinks that the belief in the absence of the highest Paraklya-rasa in 
Goloka is not in conformity with the supreme excellence of the Dhaman 
and that the superiority of the Prakata-lila in Vfndavana, in comparison 
to the Apraka^-lila in Goloka, does not consist in its presentation of 
Paraklya-rasa as a new Rasa, but in its presentation of it in greater inten¬ 
sity in the setting of a seemingly actual Paraklya-relationship, which, 
with all its natural impediments, provides the necessary background for 
a fuller expression of the sentiment.^ JIva Gosvamin also holds that the 
impediments in the Paraklya-relationship do not account for the origin 
or growth of the sentiment of the Gopis, but only for its superior reali¬ 
sation, just as the obstacles in the way of a mad elephant do not account 
for his strength but for its better inward realisation and outward 
expression. 


^Sf$ StmdnrAnindt VulyAvinoda, Paratattvashml kr$^a caitanya, p. 802, 
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